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PEEFACE; 



The Compiler of the following pages thinks it due 
to state the reason of their being submitted to the 
reader. 

The Extracts consist of a selection from a common- 
place book, in which the Compiler has been accus- 
tomed to note any passages which in the course of his 
reading he considered worthy of remembrance. 

In classifying these, an interest sprang up in com- 
paring the various turns of thought of different minds 
on the same subject. Most passages will therefore be 
found to have some connection with the others under 
the same title: where attention is especially called, 
one of the passages has been placed as a note. 

From the above remarks, the reader will perceive 
that the Extracts are not confined to any particular 



IV PREFACE. 

class, but simply what has pleased the Compiler in 
his limited extent of English reading; in fact, an 
011a Podrida, in which the Compiler trusts that each 
reader may find some morsel among the general medley 
to suit his own taste, and that whoever takes up this 
little collection will find means to wfle away an idle 
hour, perhaps not idly spent, and not without some 
benefit or pleasure. 
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UNFADING BEAUTY. 

He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from starlight eyes doth seek 

Euel to maintain his fires ; 
As old time makes these decay. 
So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and stedfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts with equal love combined. 
Kindle never-dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise. 

Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 



Cabbw. 



Beauty, that's only skin deep, 
Must fade like the gowans in May : 
But inwardly rooted will keep 
For ever without a decay. 
Nor age nor the changes of life, 
Can quench the fair fire of love. 
If virtue's engrain'd in the wife, 
And the husband has sense to approve. 

Allen Eambay. Qmtle Shepherd. 
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BEAUTY T7NAD0BNED. 

A NATIVE grace 

Sat fair-proportion'd on her polisli*d limbs, 

Yeil'd in a simple robe, their best attire, 

Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when unadom'd, adom'd the most : 

Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty's self, 

Becluse amid the dose-embowering woods. 

Ab in the hollow breast of Apennine 

Beneath the shelter of encircling hilk, 

A myrtle rises far from human eye. 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild ; 

So flourish'd, blooming, and unseen by aU, 

The sweet Lavinia. 

Thomson. Seasons. — Autumn. 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways. 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very few to love. 

A violet by a mossy stone, 

Half-hidden from the eye ! 
Fair as a star when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be : 

But she is in her grave, and oh. 

The difference to me! 

"Wordsworth. 

Give me a look, give me a fSsu^e, 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 
Bobes loosely flowing, hair as free, 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me. 
Than all th' adulteries of art ; 
They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

Ben Jonson. The Silent Woman. 

I WISH her beauty. 

That owes not all its duty 

To gaudy tire, or glist'ring shoe-tie : 

Something more than 

Tafflta or tissue can. 

Or rampant feather, or rich fan. 
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A £Eu;e that's best 

By its own beauty drest, 

And can alone command the rest. 

A face made up 

Out of no other shop • ' 

Than what Nature's white hand sets ope. 

B. Cbashaw. 

BUMOUB. 

Bastard, But, as I travelled hither through the land, 

I find the people strangely f antasied ; 

Fossess'd with rumours, full of idle dreams ; 

Not knowing what they fear, but fall of fear. 
« • • • • 

Hubert. Old men and beldams in the streets 

Do prophesy upon it dangerously ; 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths ; 
And, when they talk of him, they shake their heads, 
And whisper one another in the ear ; 
And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer's wrist ; 
Whilst he that hears makes fearful action. 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I saw a^smith stand with his hammer thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth, swallowing a tailor's news ; t 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on sHppers, (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,) 
Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
That were embattled and rank'd in Kent ; 
Another lean unwash'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

King John, Act. IV. 

• Beauty truly blent, whose red and white, 

Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on. 

Twelfth I^ght. 
To deck the female cheek He only knows, 

Who paints less fair the lily and the rose. 

Young. Satire V. 
t The flying rumours gather* d as they rolPd ; 
Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told, 
And all who told it added something new, 
And all who heard it made enlargement too : 
In every ear it spread, on eyery tongue it grew. 

B 2 
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Enter Bttmottb, painted fuU of tongues. 
Rumour, Open" your ears ; for which of you will stop 
The vent of hearing, when loud Bumour speaks ? 
I, from the orient to the drooping west, 
Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commencing on this ball of earth : 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride ; 
The which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 
I speak of peace, while covert enmity, 
Under the smile of safety, wounds the world : 
And who but Humour, who but only I, 
Make fearful musters and prepared defence ; 
Whiles the big year, swoln with some other grief, 
Is thought with child by the stem tyrant war, 
And no such matter P Eumour is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 
And of so easy and so plain a stop. 
That the blunt monster with uncoxmted heads, — 
The still-discordant wavering multitude. 

Can play upon it.* 

Senry /Fl, Second Fart. 

BiTHOtni doth double, like the voice and echo, 
The numbers of the fear'd. 

Henry IV., Second Party Act III. 

FAME. 

Fame, if not double faced, is double mouth'd. 
And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds : 
On both his wings, one black, the other white, 

Bears greatest names in his wild airy flight. 

Samson Ayonistee. 

Common Fame is the only liar that deserveth to have some 

respect still reserved to it ; though she telleth many an untruth, 

she often hits right, and most especially when she speaketh ill 

of men. 

Satillb. 



* Gibbon observes of the spread of Rumours, that the rumour is men- 
tioned by Tacitus with a very becoming distrust and hesitation ; whilst it is 
greedily transcribed by Suetonius, and solemnly confirmed by Dion. — De- 
cline and Fallf note, chap. xri. 
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SFBING. 

The blasts of Autumn driye the winged seeds , 
Over the earth, — ^next oome the snows, and rain, 
And frosts, and storms, which dreary winter leads 
Out of his Scythian caye, a savage train ; 
Behold ! Spring sweeps over the world again, 
Shedding soft dews from her setherial wings ; 
Flowers on the mountains, fruits over the plain, 
And music on the waves and woods she flings. 
And love on all that lives, and calm on lifeless things. 

O Spring ! of hope, and love, and youth, and gladness, 
Wind- winged emblem ! brightest, best, and £sdrest ! 
Whence comest thou, when, with dark Winter's sadness, 
The tears that fade in sunny smiles thou sharest ? 
Sister of joy I thou art the child who wearest 
Thy mother's dying smile, tender and sweet ; 
Thy mother Autumn, for whose grave thou bearest 
Fresh flowers, and beams like flowers, with gentle feet, 
Disturbing not the leaves which are her winding-sheet. 

Shelley. The Revolt of lelam^ Canto IX. 

Sweet Spring ; thou oom'st with all thy goodly train, 
Thy head with flames, thy mantle bright with flow'rs, 
The zephyrs curl the green locks of the plain, 
The clouds for joy in pearls weep down their show'rs. 
Sweet Spring, thou com'st — ^but, ah ! my pleasant hours. 
And happy days, with thee come not again ; 
GThe sad memorials only of my pain 
Do with thee come, which turn my sweets to sours. 
Thou art the same which still thou wert before, 
Delicious, lusty, amiable, fair ; 
But she whose breath embalm'd thy wholesome air, 
- Is gone ; nor gold, nor gems can her restore. 

Neglected virtue, seasons go and come, 

But thine forgot lies closed in a tomb. 

DauMMOND. Sonnet. 

BoGET, droop not ; see the Spring 
Is the earth enamelling. 
And the birds on every tree 
Greet this mom with melody ; 
Hark how yonder throstle chants it. 
And her mate as proudly vaunts it ; 
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See how every stream is drest 
By her margin with the best 
Of Flora's gifts ; she seems glad 
For such brooks such flowers she had. 
All the trees are quaintly tired 
With green buds, of all desired ; 
And the hawthorn every day 
Spreads some little show of May. 
See the primrose sweetly set, 
By the much-loved violet, 
AU the banks do sweetly cover. 
As they would invite a lover, 
With his lass, to see their dressing, 
And to grace them by their pressing. 
Yet in all this merry tide. 
When all cares are laid aside, 
Boget sits as if his blood 
Had not felt the quickening good 
Of the sun, nor cares to play. 
And with songs to pass the day. 



BUOWNK. 



A BPEING DAY, 

As gentle western blasts with downy wings 
Hatching the tender springs. 
To th' unborn buds with vital whispers say,* 
Ye living buds why do ye stay ? 

The passionate buds break through the bark their way. 

CowLET. Ode, Flaguea of EgypU 

8UDDEK CHANGE AFTEB COLD BACKWAKD WEATHEB. 

The very instant that that week or fortnicht o' a' things 
observable to ee or mind's ee stannin still is ower, and the west 
wund again begins to waver awa the cluds into shapes like wee 
bit shielins and huts, and shiftin' aiblins at sunset to anither 
airt — say the south, — ^bigs them up roun' and aboon his disk, into 



Until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 
Her clarion o'er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With loving hues and odoars plain and hill. 

Shelley. Ode to the West Wind. 
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towers and temples and cathedrals — ^Then, I say, a' at ance, the 
trees unfeLiild themselves like a bamaer,— or as you micht sud- 
denly nn&tild that £Ein — the yearth, that has been lookin' 
gre;^ish and gloomyish, vd' a' ^e roots o' garse like mouse's 
nests, puts on without wamin' her green cymar, like a fiury 

bride gaun to be married. 

Wilson. Noetes Ambrosiana. 

GHANOE TO CX)IJ). 

The seasons alter : hoary-headed frosts 
!Falf in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 
And on old Hyem's chin, and icy crown, 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set. 

Midtummer Nighfs Bfeamy Act II. 



TEAB8. 

What precious drops are these. 

Which silently each other's track pursue, 

Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew P 

Dryden. 

Her eye did seem to labour with a tear, 

Which suddenly took birth, but, overweigh'd 

With its own swelling, dropp'd upon her bosom, 

Which, by reflection of her Hght, appeared 

As Nature meant her sorrow for an ornament. 

After, her looks grew cheerful, and I saw 

A smile shoot graceful upward from her eyes. 

As if they gain'd a victory o'er grief; 

And with it many beams twisted themselves 

Upon whose golden threads the angels walk 

To and again from Heaven. 

Shiblet. The Brothers. 

So cheer'd he his fEur spouse, and she was cheer'd; 
But silently a gentle tear let &J1 
From either eye, and wiped them with her hair ; 
Two other precious drops that ready stood 
Each in their crystal sluice, he ere they fell 
Kiss'd, as the gracious signs of sweet remorse 
And pious awe that fear'd to have offended. 

Faradiae Lostf Book V. 
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But now, with head declined, 
Like a fair flower surcharged with dew, she weeps. 

Samson Affonittes. 

How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear religious love stolen from mine eye, 
As interest of the dead. 

Shakspeabe. Sonnet. 



ANABCHY. 

Ain> yast confusion waits 
(As doth a rayen on a sick-fallen bea^). 

Kinff John, Act III. 

MttBtapTia, Captain of tJie BabUe, For what should a poor 
man do, that, gets his liying by hard labour, but pray for bad 
times when he may get it easily. Oh ! for some incomparable 
tumult ! Then should I naturally wish that the beaten party 
might preyail, because we haye plundered the other side 
already, and there's nothing more to be got of them. 

Dkyden. Don Sebastian. 



SONG. 

Go loyely Bose ! 
Tell her, that wastes her time and me. 

That now she knows. 
When I resemble her to thee. 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that's young. 
And shuns to haye her graces spy'd. 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide. 
Thou must haye uncommended dy'd. 

Small is the worth 
Of Beauty from the light retired ; * 

Bid her come forth, 
SufiPer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired. 



• 



Beauty is nature's brag, and must be shown 
In coiurts, at feasts, and high solemnities. 
Where most they wonder at the workmanship ; 
It is for homely features to keep home, — 
They had their name thence. 

Milton. Comus. 
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Then die ! that she, 
The common fate of all things rare, 

May read in thee, 
How small a part of time they shore 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair !* 

Waller. 

A EOaE-BTTD. 

A BOSB-BTJD by my early walk, 
Adown a corn-enclosed bank, 
Sae gently bent its thorny stalk, 
All on a dewy morning. 

Ere twice the shades o' dawn are fled. 
In a' its crimson glory spread, 
And drooping rich the dewy head, 
It scents the early morning. 

Burns. 



TASTE. 

Taste and elegance, though they are reckoned only among 
the smaller and secondary morals, yet are of no mean import- 
ance in the regulations of life. A moral taste is ilot of force to 
turn vice into virtue ; but it recommends yirtue with something 
like the blandishments of pleasure ; and it infinitely abates the 

evils of vice. 

Burke. 

Tbtte Taste is an excellent Economist; she confines her choice 
to a few objects, and delights in producing great efiects by 
small' means ; while False Taste is for ever sighing after the new 
and the rare, and reminds us in her works of the scholar of 
Apelles, who, not being able to paint his Helen beautiful, 
determined to make her fine. 

S. BOGERS. 

I BELTEVE it is no wrong observation, that persons of genius, 
and those who are most capable of art, are always most fond of 



* The following stanza is added by H. Kirke White : — 

Yet though thou fade, 
From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise 

And teach the maid 
That goodness Time's rude hand defies, 
T at Virtue liyes when Beauty dies. 
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nature ; as such are chiefly sensible, that all art consists in the 

imitation and study of nature. On the contrary, people of the 

common level of understanding are principally delighted with 

the little niceties of fEtntastical operations of art, and constantly 

think that finest which is least natural. A citizen in no sooner 

proprietor of a couple of yews but he entertains thoughts of 

erecting them into giants, like those of Guildhall. • 

Pope. 

When they had passed aU those troubled ways, 
The garden sweet spread forth her green to show, 
The moving crystal from the fountain plays, 
Fair trees, high plants, strange herbs, and flowrets new. 
Sun-shiny hills, dales hid from Phoebus' rays. 
Groves, arbours, mossy caves, at once they view ; 
And that which Beauty most, most wonder brought. 
No where appear'd the Art which all this wrought.* 
Faibfax' Tasso. Jerusalem Delivered, Book XYI. Canto 9. 

8IMILAB TASTES. 

But thou and I are one in kind. 
As moulded like in Nature's mint ; 
And hill and wood and field did print 

TThe same sweet forms in either mind. 

For us the same cold streamlet curFd 
Through aU his eddying coves ; the same 
All winds that roam the twilight came 

In whispers of the beauteous world. 

TBNinrsoN. In Memoriam. . 



GBEEOE. 
Steabtge — ^that where nature loved to trace, . 
As if for Gods, a dwelling-place. 
And every charm and grace hath mix'd 
Within the paradise she fix'd, 
There man, enamour'd of distress, 
Should mar it into wilderness, 
And trample, brute-like, o'er each flower 
That tasks not one laborious hour ; 

And that which all falre works doth most agg^ce, 
The art which all that wrought appeared in no place. 

JPaerff Queen, Book II., Canto 12. 
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Nor doiins the culture of his hand, 
To bloom along the fairy land, 
But springs as to preclude his care. 

And sweetly woos him — ^but to spare ! 

***** 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead 

Ere the first day of death is fled, 

The first dark day of nothingness. 

The last of danger and distress, 

(Before decay's effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 

And mark'd the mild angelic air. 

The rapture of repose that's there, 

The fix'd yet tender traits that streak 

The languor of the placid cheek, 

And — ^but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now. 
And but for that chill, changeless brow, 

"Where cold obstruction's apathy 

Appals the gazing mourner's heart. 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 

Yes, but for these and these alone, 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour. 

He still might doubt the tyrant's power ; 

So fair, so calm, so softly seal'd. 

The first, last look by death reveal'd ! 

Such is the aspect of this shore ; 

'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom. 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb. 

Expression's last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The fe-reweU beam of Eeeling past away ! 
Spark of that fiame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
Which gleams, but warms 'no more its cherish'd earth. 

Byron. The Giaour, 
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Kirow ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their dime ? 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ! 
^jiow the land of the cedar and yine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine : 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax fjEiint o'er the gardens of GM in her bloom ; 
Where the citron and oliye are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky. 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye ; 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine P 
'Tis the cHme of the East : 'tis the IsLad of the Sun — 
Can he snule on such deeds as his children have done ? 
Oh I wild as the accents of lover's farewell 
Ai*e the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they tell 

Byron. Bride ofAbydos. 

AiO) yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 
Land of lost gods and god-like men, art thou ! 
Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow, 
Proclaim thee Nature's varied favourite now : 
Thy fanes, thy temples to the surface bow. 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 
Broke by the share of every rustic plough : 
So perish monuments of mortal birth. 
So perish all in turn, save well-recorded worth. 

Save where some soHtary column mouma 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave, 
Save where Tritonia's airy shrine adorns 
Colonna's diff, and gleams along the wave ; 
Save o'er some warrior's half-forgotten grave. 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave ; 
While strangers only not regardless pass. 
Lingering like me, perchance to gaze, and sigh ** Alas !" 

Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild ; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields. 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 
And still his honey'd wealth Hymettus yields ; 
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!Qiere the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The free-bom wanderer of thy mountain-air ; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 
Still in his beam Mendele's marbles glare. 
Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 

Where'er we tread 'tis haunted, holy ground ; 
No earth of thine is lost in yulgar mould, 
But one yast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muse's tales seem truly told, 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon ; 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies the power which crush'd thy temples gone ; 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Marathon. 



Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 
Long shall the voyager, with th' Ionian blast 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song ; 
Long shall thy annals and immortal tongue, 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore ; 
Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young ! 
Which sages venerate and bards adore, 
As Pallas and the muse unveil their awfiil lore. 

The parted bosom dings to wonted home. 
If aught that's kindred cheer the welcome hearth ; 
He that is lonely, hither let him roam, 
And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 
(Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth : 
But he whom sadness sootheth may abide, 
And scarce regret the region of his birth, 
When wandering slow by Delphi's sacred side. 
Or gazing o'er the plains where Greek and Persian died. 

Childe Harold^ Canto II. 



SUPERSTITION. 

' Stjpeestition always inspires littleness, Religion grandeur of 

mind; the superstitious raises beings inferior to himself to 

deities. 

Layater. Aphorisms. 
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They that are against superstition ofbentimes run into it of 

the wrong side. K I wear all colours but black, then I am 

superstitious in not wearing black.* 

Selden. 

The master of superstition is the people, and in all super- 
stition wise men follow ^ools, and arguments are fitted to 

practise in a reversed order. 

Bacon. Essays. 

As it is the chief concern of wise men to retrench the evils of 

life by the reasonings of philosophy, it is the employment of 

fools to multiply them by the sentiments of superstition. 

SpectaUtr, 

CHTJBCHYABD. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn» 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

Por them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 
No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Gray. EUgy. 

'Tis well ; 'tis something ; we may stand 
Where he in English earth is laid, 
An'd from, his ashes may be made 

The violet of his native land. 

'Tis little ; but it looks in truth 
As if the quiet bones were blest 
Among familiar names to rest. 
And in the places of his youth. 

Tenntsok. In Memoriam. 
■ -J — ^— — — — — — • — 

* There is sometiines superstition shown in avoiding superstitions, when 

men think to do best by receding farthest from the superstition that before 

prevailed. 

Bacon. Exsays. 
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' A SOLTTAEY GRATE. 

But she sleeps well 
By the sea-shore, whereon she loved to dwell. 

That isle is now all desolate and bare, 
Its dwellings down, its tenants pass'd away ; 

None but her own and father's grave is there, 
And nothing outward teUs of hmnan clay ; 

Ye oonld not know where lies a thing so fair. 
No stone is there to show, no tongae to say. 

What was ; no dirge, except the hollow seas. 

Mourns o'er the beauty of the Cyclades. 

Jhn Juan, Canto lY. 

When by a good man's grave I muse alone> 

Methinks an angel sits upon the stone; 

Like those of old, on that thrice-hallowed night. 

Who sat and watched in raiment heavenly bright. 

And with a voice inspiring joy, not fear. 

Says, pointing upward, that he is not here. 

That he is risen ! 

RooEBS. Human Life. 

There, through the long, long summer hours, 

The golden light should lie. 
And thick, young herbs and groups of flowers, 

Stand in their beauty by. 
The oriole should build, and tell 
His love-tale, close beside my cell ; 

The idle butterfly 
Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The houdewife bee and humming bird. 

And what, if cheerful shouts, at noon. 

Come, from the village sent. 
Or songs of maids, beneath the moon, 

With feiry laughter blent ? 
And what if, in the evening light, 
Betrothed lovers walk in sight 

Of my low monument ? 
I would the lovely scene around 
* Might know no sadder sight nor soxmd. 



I 
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I know, I know I should not see 

The seasons' glorious show, 
Nor w6uld its brightness shine for me, 

Nor its wild music flow ; 
But if, around my place of sleep, 
The friends I love should come to weep, 

They might not haste to go. 
Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 

These to their sofben'd hearts should bear 

The thought of what has been. 
And speak of one who cannot share 

The gladness of the scene ; 
Whose part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 

Is — ^that his grave is green ; 
And deeply would their heart rejoice 
To hear again his living voice. 



Bktamt. Jvm, 



PROMISES. 

It is no scandal, nor aspersion. 

Upon a great and noble person, 

To say he nat'rally abhorr'd 

Th' old-fashion'd trick. To keep his word ; 

Though 'tis perfidiousness and shame 

In meaner men to do the same ; 

For to be able to forget. 

Is found more useful to the great. 

Than gout, or deafriess, or bad eyes, 

To make 'em pass for wond'rous wise. 

MudibraSj EpitUe to hit Lady, 

So ready to give his word to everybody, that he never 

keeps it. 

Swift. TaUofaTub, 

WoBDS and promises, that yoke 
The conqueror, are quickly broke ; 
Like Samson's cufEs, though by his own 

Direction and advice put on. 

SudibraSj Part I., Canto 2. 

^T may be proper for all to remember, that they ought not to 
3 expectations which it is not in their power to satisfy ; and 
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that it is more pleaedng to see smoke brighteniBg into flame, 

than flame sinking into smoke. 

Mambkr^ No. 1. 

Now came still eyening on, and twilight grey 

Had in her sober library all things clad ; 

Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 

Were slunk all but the wakeful nightingale, 

She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 

Silence was pleased ; now gloVd the firmament 

With liying sapphires ; Hesperus, that led 

The starry host, rode brightest till the moon, 

Bising in clouded majesty, at length, 

Apparent queen, unveil*d her peerless light. 

And o*er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

FaradUe Lost, Book lY. 

Now is the pleasant time, 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night- warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes sweetest his loye-labour'd song ; now reigns 
Eull-orb'd the moon, and with more pleasing light 
Shadowy sets off the fauce of things. 

JParadise Loat^ Book V. 

* Oh Hesperus ! thou bringest all good things ~ 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer. 

To the young bird the parent's brooding wings, 
The welcome stall to the o*erlabour'd steer ; 

Whatever of peace about oiLr hearthstone clings. 
Whatever our household gods protect of dear. 

Are gathered round us by thy look of rest ; 

Thou bring*st the child, too, to his mother's breast. 

Soffc hour ! which wakes the wish and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 

When they from their sweet friends are torn apart ; 
Or Wb with love the pilgrim on his way. 

As the far bell of vesper makes him start. 
Seeming to weep the dying day's decay ; 

Is this a &ncy which our reason scorns ? 

Ah ! surely nothing dies but something mourns ! 
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When Nero perisli'd by the justest doom 
Which ever the destroyer yet destroy*d, 

Amidst the roar of liberated Borne, 
Of nations freed, and the world overjoy'd, 

Some hands nnseen strew*d flowers upon his tomb : 
Perhaps the weakness of a heart not yoid 

Of feeling for some kindness done, when power 

Had left the wretch an nncorrupted hour. 

Don Juan^ Canto II 

THE Mooir BismG. 

As, when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole. 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight. 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful Hght.* 

PoPB. J/«arf, Book VHL 

HYMN TO DIANA. 

Qtteen and huntress, chaste and fair, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair. 

State in wonted manner keep : 
Hesperus entreats thy light. 
Goddess excellently bright. 



As when fayre Cynthia, in darksome night 

As in a noyous cloud enveloped, 

Where she may finde the substance thin and light, 

Breakes forth her silver beames, and her bright hed 

Discovers to the world discomfited ; 

Of the poore travailer, that went astray 

With thousand blessings she is heried. 

Faery Queeity Book HI., Canto 1. 
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Earth, let not thy enyious shade 

Dare itself to interpose ; 
Cynthia's shining orb was made 
Heaven to dear when day did dose : 
Bless ns then with wished sight, 
GK)ddess excellently bright. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

And thy crystal-shining qniyer ; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe how short soeyer : 
Thou that mak*st a day of night, 
Gt)ddess excellently bright. 

BSN JTONSOX. 
MIDNIGHT. 

'Tis midnight : on the mountains brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high. 
Bespangled with those isles of light. 
So wildly, spiritually bright ; 
Who ever gazed upon them shining. 
And tum'd to earth without repining? 

Btoon. The Siege of Oorinih, 

O ICAJESTTO night ! 
Nature's great ancestor ! Day's dder bom ! 
And fated to survive the transient sun ! 
By mortals and immortals seen with awe ! 
A starry crown thy raven brow adorns, 
An azure zone, thy waist ; clouds, in Heaven's loom 
Wrought through varieties of shape and shade. 
In ample folds of drapery divine. 
Thy flowing mantle form, and, heaVn throughout, 

Yoluminously pour thy pompous train. 

yoTTNG. Night TkoughU^m^laXy. 

APFBOAOH OF HOBIONG. 

By this the northeme wagoner had set 

His sevenfold teme behind the sted&st starre. 

That was in ocean waves yet never wet. 

But firme is fixt, and sendeth light from fure, 

c 2 
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To all that in the wide deepe wandering arre, 
And chearefall channticleTe with his note shrill 
Had warned onoe, that Phoebus' fiery carre 
In haste was dimbing up the easteme hill, 
Full envious that night so long his roome did fill. 

Spsnsbb. Faery Quem, Book I., Canto 2. 

Now mom, her rosy steps in the eastern dime 
Adyandng, sow'd the earth with orient pearl. 

Taradise Zost^ Book Y. 

Night wanes — ^the yapours round the mountains curl'd, 
Melt into morn, and light awakes the world, 
Man hath another day to swell the past. 
And lead him near to little, but his last : 
But mighty Nature bounds as from her birth, 
The sun is the heayens, and life on earth. 
Flowers in the yalley, splendour in the beam. 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream. 

Btiion. ZarOf Canto IE. 

Ph(EBUS, arise ! * 

And paint the sable skies 

With azure, white, and red ; 

Bouse Memnon's mother from her Tithon's bed. 

That she may thy career with roses spread : 

Hie nightingales thy coming each where sing : 

Make an eternal spring ! 

Qiye light to this dark world which lieth dead ; 

Spread forth thy golden hair 

In larger looks than thou wast wont before, 

And emperor-like deoore 

With diadem of pearl thy temples fair : 

Chase hence the ugly night 

Which seryes but to make dear thy glorious light. 

This is the mom should bring into this groye 
My Loye, to hear and recompense my loye. 
Fair King who all preseryes. 
But show thy blushing beams, 



The gentle day. 
Before the wheels of Fhcehus, round about 
Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey. 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act Y., s. 1. 
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And tkou two sweeter eyes 
Shalt see tliaa those which by Fenens' streams 
Did once thy heart surprise. 
Now, Flora, deck thyself in fjEurest guise : 
If that ye winds would hear 
A voice surpassing £eur Amphion's lyre, 
Tour furious chiding stay ; 
Let Zephyr only breathe. 
And with her tresses play. 
The winds all silent are, 
And Phoebus in his chair 
Ensafi&oning sea and air. 
Makes yanish every star ; 
Night like a drunkard reels 
Beyond the hills to sheen his flaming wheels ; 
The fields with flowers are deck'd in every hue. 
The clouds with orient gold spangle their blue. 

Dbtthmond. 

CONFORMITY. 

It will ever be one of the nicest problems for a man to solve, 

how fea he shall profit by the thoughts of other men, and not be 

enslaved by them. 

Friends in CouncU. 

While you, you think 

"What others think, or what you think they'll say. 

Shaping your course by something scarce more tangible 

Than dreams, at best tlie shadows on the stream 

Of aspen trees by flickering breezes swa^d — 

Load me with irons, drive me firom mom till night, 

I am not the utter slave which that man is,* 

Whose sole word, thought, and deed, are built on what 

The world may say of him. 

Quoted ibid, 

BEALTH. 

O BLESSED bealth I thou art above all gold and treasure ; *tis 
thou who enlargest the soul, and openest all its powers to receive 

* *Tia to be a slave in soul, 
And to hold no strong controul 
Over your own wills, but be 
All that others make of ye. 

Shellst. .Maeque of Anarchy. 
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instruction, and to relish yirtue. He that has thee has little 

more to wish for ! and he that is so wretched as to want thee, 

wants eyerything with thee. 

Sterne. 

Hj:be Health itself does live, 
That salt of life, which does to all a relish giye ; 
Its standing pleasure, and intrinsic wealth. 
The body's yirtue, and the soul's good fortune, health. 

Cowley. Fragmmta, 

Ah ! what ayail the largest gifto of Heayen, 

When drooping health and spirits go amiss ? 

How tasteless then whateyer can be giyen ? 

Health is the yital principle of bliss. 

And exercise of health ! 

Thomson. CaatU of Indolence. 

The common ingredients of health and long life are 

Great temp'rance, open air, 

Easy labour, little care. 

Sia P, SroNET. 

The surest road to health, say what they will. 

Is neyer to suppose we shall be ill. 

Most of those eyils we poor mortals know, 

From doctors and imagination flow. 

Ghxtbchill. 

Since we cannot promise to ourselyes constant health, let us 

aim at such a temper as may be our best support in the decay 

of it. 

SpeetatoTy No. 143. 

fleasxjbe of healthy exebcise. 

O'eb yales that teem with fruits, romantic hills, 
(Oh, that such hills upheld a freebom race !) 
Ghilde Harold wends through many a pleasant place. 
Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase. 
And maryel men should quit their easy-chair, 
The toilsome way, and long, long league to trace. 
Oh I there is sweetness in the mountain air. 
And life, that bloated Ease can neyer hope to share. 

Childe Harold^ Canto I. 

HEALTHINESS OF A COUNTBY LIFE. 

Seldom shall we see in cities, courts, and rich fEunilies, where 
men liye plentifully, and eat and drink freely, that perfect 
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health, that athletic soiindiiess and yigour of conptitution, 
which is commoiily seen in the country, in poor houses and 
cottages, where nature is their cook, and necessity theii* 
caterer, and where they have no other doctor but the sun and 
fresh air, and that such a one as neyer sends them to the 
apothecary. 



South. 



Health is the first good lent to men ; 
A gentle disposition then; 
Next to be rich by no bye-ways ; 
Lastly, with friends to enjoy our days. 



Hbbrick. 



GLORY. 

Globy is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 

Till by broad spreading, it disperse to naught. 

Henry VI., First Part, Act I., b. 2. 

Th' extremes of glory and of shame. 
Like East ^nd West, become the same ; 
No Lidian prince has to his palace 
More followers than a thief to th' gallows. 

HudibraSf Fartll., Canto 1. 

The love of glory can only create a hero, the contempt of it 

creates a wise man. 

Tallbtaakd. 

Let glory be their bait, whose minds ' 

Are all too high for a low cell : 
Though hawks can prey through storms and winds, 

The poor bee in her hive must dwell. 

Glory, the crowd's cheap tinsel, still 

To what most takes them is a drudge ; 
And they too oft take good for ill. 

And IhriTing yice for virtue judge* i 



What needs a conscience calm and bright 

Within itself an outward test ? 
Who breaks his glass to take more light, 

Makes way for storms into his rest. 

Yauohan. SUex SeinUllana. 



I 
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FBSSEI7T •RTiEflWrnQB KOT BT7EFI0IENTLT YALTJlO). 

Friar. Fob it falls out, 

Thatwliat we havd we prize not to the worth, 

Whiles we enjoy it : but being lacked and lost, 

Why, then we rack the value : then we find 

The virtue that possession would not show us 

Whiles it was ours. 

Much Ado abmti Nothing^ Act IV. 

This truth came borne with bier and pall, 
I felt it when I sorrowed most, 
'Tis better to have loved and lost. 

Than never to have loved at all. 
* * * • • 

Whatever way my days decline, 

I felt and feel, tho' left alone, 

His being working in mine own. 
The footsteps of his life in mine. 

A life that all the Muses deck'd 
With gifts of grace, that might express 
All-comprehensive tenderness, 

AU-subtilizing intellect. 

And so my passion hath not swerved 

To works of weakness, but I find 

An image comforting the mind. 
And in my grief a strength reserved. 

Tennyson. In Memoriam. 



EXAMPLE. 

Pbinoes that would their people should do well. 
Must at themselves begin, as at the head ; 
For men by their example, pattern out 
Their imitations, and regard of laws ; 
A virtuous court a world to virtue draws. 

Ben Jonson. 

People seldom improve, when they have no other model but 
themselves to copy after. 

GOLDSIOTH. 

No man is so insignificant as to be sure his example can do 

no hurt. 

LoBB Glasendon. 

Quoth Hudibras, the case is dear. 

The saints may 'mploy a conjurer. 
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As thou hast proVd it by their practise ; 
No argament like matter of fact is ; 
And we are best of all led to 
Men's principles by what they do. 

Mudibrasy Part II., OantoS. 

I DO not give yon to posterity as a pattern to imitate, but an 
example to deter ; * and as yonr conduct comprehends every 
thing that a wise or honest minister should aroid, I mean to 
make you a negative instruction to your successors for ever. 

Junius, Letter Xn. 

NoTHiNQ is so contagious as example ; and we never do any 
great good or great evil which does not produce its like. We 
imitate good actions from emulation, and bad ones from the 
depravity of our nature, which shame would keep prisoner, and 
example sets at liberty. 

BOCHISFOUCAXTLD. 

HONOTJB. 

FaUtaff. Well, 'tis no matter : honour pricks me on. Yea, 
but how if honour prick me off when I come on P How then ? 
Can honour set to a leg P No. Or an arm P No. Or take 
away the grief of a wound P No. Honour hath no skill in 
Erorgery, then ? No. What is honour P A word. What is in 
that word, honour P What is that honour P Air. A trim 
reckoning! Who hath it P He that died o' Wednesday. Doth 
he feel it P No. Doth he hear it P No. It is insensible, 
then P Tea, to the dead. But will it not live with the living P 
Nou Why ? Detraction will not suffer it : — therefore I'U none 
of it : honour is a mere scutcheon, and so ends my catechism. 

Henry IV. y First Part, Act V., s. L 

HoNOtTB is like that glassy bubble 
That finds philosophers such trouble. 
Whose least part crack'd, the whole does fly. 
And wits are crack'd, to find out why. 
Quoth Balph, Honour's but a word 
To swear by only in a Lord : 
In other men 'tis but a huff. 
To vapour with instead of proof; 



* The only good copies are those which exhibit the defects of bad 
originals. 

BOGHBFOUCiLUU). 
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Thaet like a wen looks big and swells, 
Is senseless, and just nothing else, 
Let it (quoth he) be what it will, 
It has the world's opinion still. 

Mudibras, Part II., Canto 2. 

HoxoTJB is but a fictitious kind of honesty ; a mean but a 
necessary substitute for it in societies who have none ; it is a 
sort of paper credit with which men are obliged to trade, who 
are deficient in the sterling cash of true morality and religion. 

Thouffhts, Pope and Swift. 

The difference there is betwixt honour and honesty seems to 
be chiefly the motive: the mere honest man does that from 
duty, which the man of honour does for the sake of character. 

Shenstone. 
Quoth he, That man is sure to lose 

That fouls his hands with dirty foes ; 
Por where no honour's to be gain'd, 
'Tis thrown away in b'ing maintain'd. 

Httdibrtu, Part n., Canto 2. 

Wheeb Honour is a support to "virtuous principles, and runs 

parallel with the laws of God and our country, it cannot be too 

much cherished and encouraged. But when the dictates of 

honour are contrary to those of Eeligion and Equity, they are 

the greatest depravations of human nature by ^ving wrong 

ambitions and false ideas of what is good and laudable, and 

should therefore be exploded by all governments, and driven out 

as the bane and plague of human society. 

SpeetatoTy No. 99. 

PuBiTY is the feminine ; Truth the masculine of Honour, 

Habe. Ouesaet at Truth, 

Whoso in pompe of prowd estate quoth she 

Does swim, and bathes himselfe in courtly bliss ; 

Does waste his daies in darke obscuritie, 

And in oblivion ever buried is ; 

Where ease abounds, yts eath to doe amis ; 

But who his limbs with labours, and his mynd 

BeKaves with cares, cannot so easy miss : 

Abroad in armes, at home in studious kynd. 

Who seekes with painfull toiLe shall Honor soonest fynd.* 

* Where danger most appears, there fear it least ; 
For Honor dwells in hard attempts, my sons, 
And greatest praise in greatest peril wuns. 
Faibfax' Tasbo. Jerusalem Delivered^ Book IX., Canto 28. 
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In woods, in waves, in warres she wonts to dwell 
And will be found with peiill and with paine, 
Ne can the man that moulds in ydle cell 
Unto her happy mansion attaine : 
Before her gate high Gbd did sweate ordaine, 
And wakefiill watches ever to abide, 
But easy is the way) and passage plaine 
To Pleasure's pallace, it may soon be spide 
And day and night her dores to all stand open wide. 

Faery Queen, Book II., Canto 3. 

That only is true Honour which he gives who deserves it 
himself. 

THE HILLS. 

(Fob earth hath this variety from heaven, 
Of pleasure situate in hill and dale). 

Faradise Lost, Book Y. 

WoxTLD man display his power and grandeur to advantage, 
let him flee far from the hills, for the broad pennants of Qtod 
even his clouds float upon the tops of the hills, and the migesty 

of God is most manifest amongst the hills.* 

BoRBOw. Bible in Spain. 

I WISH I had a cottage snug and neat. 

Upon the top of many-fountain'd Ide, 
That 1 might thence in holy fervour greet 

The bright-gown*d morning tripping up her side. 
And when the low sun's glory-buskin'd feet 

Walk on the blue wave of th' ^gean tide. 
Oh I would kneel me down and worship tiiere 

The God who gamish'd out a world so bright and fiEdr ! 

Tbnnant. Anater Fair. 

ALPS. 

Who first beholds those everlasting clouds, 
Seed time and harvest, morning, noon, and night, 
Still where they were, steadfast, immovable ; 
Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime 
As rather to belong to Heaven than Earth, — 
But instantly receives into his soul 

* But in the mountains did lie feel his faith. 

WoBDBWO&TH. The Exeureion, 
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A sense, a feeling that he loses not, 

A something that informs him 'tis an hour 

That he may date henceforward and for ever. 

To me they seemed the barriers of a world. 

Saying, '* Thus £eu*, no farther." And as o'er 

The level plain I trayell'd silently, 

Nearing them more and more, day after day. 

My wandering thoughts my only company. 

And they before me still. — Offc as I look'd 

A strange delight was mine mingled with fear ; 

A wonder as at things I had not heard of ; 

And still and still I felt as though I gazed 

For the first time. S. Eogbes. Italy, 

The great mountains lift the lowlands on their sides. Let 
the reader imagine, first, the appearance of the most varied 
plain of some richly cultivated country; let him imagine it 
dark with graceful woods, and soft with deepest pastures ; let 
him fill the space of it, to the utmost horizon, with innumerable 
and changeful incidents of scenery and life ; leading pleasant 
streamlets through its meadows, strewing clusters of cottages 
beside their banks, tracing sweet footpaths through its avenues, 
and animating its fields with happy fiocks, and slow wandering 
spots of cattle ; and when he has wearied himself with endless 
imagining, and left no space without some loveliness of its own, 
let him conceive all this great plain, with its infinite treasures 
of natural beauty and happy human life, gathered up in Gfod's 
hands from one end of the horizon to the other, like a woven 
garment ; and shaken into deep falling folds, as the robes droop 
from a king's shoulders ; all its bright rivers leaping into cata- 
racts along the hollows of its fall, and all its forests rearing them- 
selves aslant against its slopes, as a rider rears himself back 
when his horse plunges ; and all its villages nestling themselves 
into the new windings of its glens ; and all its pastures thrown 
into steep waves of greensward, dashed with dew along the 
edges of their folds, and sweeping down into endless slopes, with 
a cloud here and there lying quietly, half on the grass, half in 
the air ; and he will have as yet, in all this lifted world, only 
the foundation of one of the great Alps. And whatever is lovely 
in the lowland scenery becomes lovelier in this change: the 
trees which grew heavily and stiffly from the level line of plain 
assume strange curves of strength and grace as they bend 
themselves against the mountain side; they breathe more freely. 
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and toss their branches more carelessly as each dimbs higher, 
looking to the dear light above the topmost leaves of its brother 
tree : the flowers which on the arable plain fell before the 
plough, now find out for themselves unapproachable places, 
where year by year they gather into happier fellowship, and 
fear no evil ; and the streams whidi in the levd land crept in 
dark eddies by unwholesoms banks, now move in showers of 
silver, and are clothed with rainbows, and bring health and life 
wherever the glance of their waves can reach. 

RusKiN. Modem Faintera. 



EQUALITY. 

So fiEff is it from being true that men are naturally equal, 

that no two people can be half an hour together, but one shall 

acquire an evident superiority over the other. 

Db. Johnson. 

When Lycurgus was to reform and alter the state of Sparta, 
one advised in consultation that it should be reduced to an abso- 
lute popular Equality, but Lycurgus said to him, ** Sir, begin 
it in your own house." 

BOBBOWEBS OF BOOKS. 

Montaigne says that the reason why borrowed books are so 
seldom returned to their owners, is that it is much easier to 
retain the books than what is in them. 



DIBOE IN CYMBEUNE. 

Sung by Qwderius and Arviragua over Fidele, sttpposed to be dead. 
To hit Fidde's grassy tomb 

Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet, of earliest bloom. 
And rifle all the breathing Spring.* 

No wailing ghost diaU dare ax>pear 
To vex with dirieks this quiet grove. 

But shepherd lads assemble here, 
And mdting virgins own their love. 

No wither'd witch diall here be seen. 
No g^)blins lead their nightly crew ; 



There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By handa unseen, are showers of violets found, 

The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 

Stoma tkroiim out of his Elegy by Gsat. 
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The female fays shall haunt the green, 
And dress tiiy grave with pearly dew; 

The redbreast offc at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

"With hoary moss, and gather'd flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 

When howling winds, and beating rain, 
In tempests shake the sylvan ceU ; 

Or *midst the chase on every plain. 
The tender thought on thee shall dwell. 

Each lonely scena shall thee restore. 
For thee the tear be duly shed ; 

Beloved, till life can charm no more ; 
And moum'd till Pity's self be dead. 



Collins. 



The dread of Evil • is a much more forcible principle of 

human actions than the prospect of Gk)od. 

Locks, On Hdueation. 

Tendeb-handed stroke a nettle. 
And it stings you for your pains ; 

Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 

'Tis the same with common natures, 

Use them kindly, they rebel ; 

But be rough as nutmeg graters. 

And the rogues obey you well. 

Aaron Hill. 

But for hetter minds. 

There is a way of winning more by love,t 
And urging of the modesty, than fear ; 
Force works on servile natures, not the free. 



* Fear g^des more to their duty than gratitude ; for one man who is 
virtuous from the love of virtue, from the obligation which he thinks he 
lies under to the Gdver of all, there are ten thousand who are good only 
from their apprehension of punishment. 

Goldsmith. 

i* He does mainly vary from my sense, 

Who thinks the empire gain'd by violence 

More absolute and durable than that 

Which gentleness and friendship do create. 

Terence. 
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He that's compell'd to goodness, may be good ; 

But, 'tis but for that fit : where others drawn 

By softness and example, get a habit. 

Then if they stray, but warn 'em ; and the same 

They should for virtue have done, they'll do for shame. 

Ben Jonbon, Every Man in his Mumour, Act I. 

Who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 

Faradise Lost, Book I. 

ENVY. 

Aix envy is proportionate to desire ;* we are uneasy at the 
attainments of another, according as we think our own happi- 
ness would be advanced by the addition of that which he with- 
holds &om us ; and therefore whatever depresses immoderate 
wishes, will, at the same time, set the heart free from the corro- 
sion of envy, and exempt us from that vice which is, above 
most others, tormenting to ourselves, hateful to the world, and 

productive of mean artifices and sordid projects. 

Johnson. 

So a Wild Tartar, when he spies 

A man that's handsome, valiant, wise, 

Hhe can kill him, thinks t' inherit 

His wit, his beauty, and his spirit ; 

As if just so much he enjoy'd 

As in another is destroy'd. 

Mudibratf Part I., Canto 2. 

Enyy sets* the strongest seal on desert; if he have no 
enemies, I should esteem his fortune mose wretched. 

Ben Jonson. 

We often make a parade of passions, even of the most 
criminal ; but envy is a timid and shameful passion which we 
never dare to avow. . 

BOCHEFOUCAULD. 

^— ^M^— ^^— ^i^^ ■ ■ 111 ^^^^— ^ 

MAN. 

God of our fathers ! what is man,t 

That thou towards him with hand so various, 

• A man who hath no virtue in himself ever envieth virtue in others ; 

for men's minds will either feed upon their own good, or upon others' .evU ; 

and who wanteth the one, will prey upon the other. 

Bacon. 

+ The men whom God chooses as the instruments of his great designs are 
full of contradiction and mystery ; in them are combined in indiscoverable 
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Or might I say oontrarious, 

Temper'st thy providence through his short course, 

Not evenly, as thou rulest 

The angelic orders, and inferior creatures mute. 

Irrational and brute P 

Nor do I name of men the common rout, 

That wandering loose about, 

Grow up and perish, as the summer fly, 

Heads without name, no more remember'd ; 

But such as thou hast solemnly elected, 

With gifts and graces eminently adom'd. 

To some great works, thy glory 

And people's safety, which in part they effect : 

Yet toward these thus dignified, thou oft 

Amidst their height of noon, 

Ghangest thy countenance, and thy hand, with no regard 

Of highest favours past 

From thee on them, or them together of service. 

Milton. Samson Affonistea. 

Mabk, how the birds do sing, 

And woods do ring. 
All creatures have their joy, and man hath his. 
Yet if we rightly measure, 

Man's joy and pleasure, 

Bather hereafter, than in present, is. 

• •••••«■ 

Not, that he may not here 
Taste of the cheer ; 
But as birds drink and straight lift up their head, 
So must he sip, and think 
Of better drink 
He may attain to, affcer he is dead. 

But as his joys are double, 

So is his trouble. 

He hath two winters, other things but one : 



proportions capabilities and failmgs, virtues and vices, enlightenment and 
error, grandeur and weakness, and after having filled the age in which they 
lived with the splendour of their actions, and the magnitude of their destiny, 
they remain personally obscure in the midst of their glory, alternately 
cursed and worshipped by the world which does not know them. 

GuizoT. Cromwett. 
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Both frosts and thoughts do nip, 
And bite his lip ; 
And he of all things fears two deatHs alone. 

Yet even the greatest griefs 
May be reliefs, 
Could he but take them right and in their ways. 
Happy is he, whose heart 
Hath found the art 
To turn his double pains to double praise. 

Geobqe Hebbebt. 

What a piece of work is man ! How noble in reason ! how 
infinite in faculties ! in form, and moving, how express and ad- 
mirable ! in action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, how 
like a god ! the beauty of the world I the paragon of animals ! 

Samletj Act II. 

Every man, however good he may be, has a yet better man 
dwelling in him, which is properly himself, but to whom never- 
theless he is often unfaithful. It is to this interior and less 
mutable being, that we should attach ourselves, not ta the 

changeable every day man. 

Von Humboldt. 



WOMAN. 

O Woman ! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the Hght quivering aspen made. 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou 1 

Sib W. Scott. Jfarmttm, Canto VI. 

The very first 
Of human life must spring from woman's breast; 
Your first small words are taught you from her lips, 
Your first tears quench'd by her, and your last sighs 
Too often breathed out in a woman's hearing, 
When men have shrunk from the ignoble care 
Of watching the last hour of him who led them. 

■ Btbon. Sardanapalus. 

She was a Phantom of delight 
When first she gleam'd upon my sight, 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament ;. 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 
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Like twilight's, too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay. 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free. 

And steps of virgiu liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food. 

For transient sorrrows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller betwixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect Woman, nobly plann'd 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright ■ 
With something of an angel-Hght. 

"VTOEDSWORTH. 

Well I understand in the prime end 
Of nature her th' inferior, in the mind 
And inward faculties, which most excel ; 
In outward also her resembling less 
His image who made both, and less expressing 
The character of that dominion given 
O'er other creatures ; yet when I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems. 
And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ; 
All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded, wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses discountenanced, and like folly shows ; 
Authority and reason on her wait. 
As one intended £rst, not after made 
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Occasionally ; and, to consEmnmate all, 
Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 
Biuld in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic placed. 

Faradiue Lott. BookYHI. 

Is it for that such outward ornament 

Was layish'd on their sex, that inward gifts 

Were left for haste unfinish'd, judgment scant, 

Capacity not raised to apprehend 

Or value what is best 

In choice, but bftest to affect the wrong ? 

Or was too much of self-love mix'd^ 

Of constancy no root infixed, 

That either they love nothing, or not longP 

Whate'er it be, to wisest men and best 

Seeming at first all heavenly under virgin veil, 

Sofb, modest, meek, demure, 

Once join'd, the contrary she proves,* a thorn 

Intestine, &r within defensive arms 

A cleaving mischief, in his way to virtue 

Adverse and turbulent ; or by her charms 

Draws him awry enslaved 

With dotage, and his sense depraved 

To folly and shameful deeds which ruin ends. 

What pilot so expert but needs must wreck 

Embark'd with such a steers-mate at the helm ? 

Eavour'd of Heaven who finds 

One virtuous, rarely found, 

That in doniestic good combines : 

Happy that house ! his way to peace is smooth : 

* First when Maggy was my care, 
Heaven, I thought, was in her air ; 
Now we're married — spier nae mair — 
Whistle o'er the lave o't. 

Meg was meek, and Meg was mild, 
Bonnie Meg was Nature's child ; 
Wiser men than me's beguil'd — 

Whistle o'er the lays o't. 

BUBNS. 

An idol may be undeified by many accidental causes. Marriage in 
particular is a kind of counter-apotheosis, or a deification inverted. When 
a man becomes familiar with his goddess, she quickly sinks into a woman. 

ADDisoir. 
n fi 
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But yirtue, wliich breaks through all opposition, 

And all temptation can remove, 

Most shines, and most is acceptable aboye.* 

Therefore God*s tmiyersal law 
Gkiye to the man despotic power 
Oyer his female in due awe, 
Not from that right to part an hour, 
Smile she or lour : 
So shall he least confusion draw 
On his whole life, not sway'd 
£7 female usurpation, or dismay'd. 

Milton. Samson Ajjfonistea. 

Though women first were made for men, 
Tet men were made for them agen ; 
Por when (outwitted by his wife) 
Man first tum'd tenant but for life, 
If women had not interyened. 
How soon had mankind had an end ! 
And that it is in being yet. 
To us alone you are in debt. 
And Where's your liberty of choice. 
And our tmnatural No Voice ? 
Since aU the priyilege you boast, 
And falsely usurped, or yainly lost. 
Is now our right ; to whose creation 
You owe your happy restoration ; 
And if we had not weighty cause 
To not appear, in making laws, 
We could, in spite of all your tricks, 
And shallow, formal politicks. 
Force you our managements t' obey. 
As we to yours (in show) giye way, 
Hence 'tis that, while you yainly striye 
T' advance your high prerogative, 
You basely, after all your braves, 



Tho' fools spurn Hymen's powers, 
yfe, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know 
That marriage rightly understood. 
Gives to the tender and the good, 

A paradise below. 

CoTToir. 
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Submit, and own yotuselves our slaves ; 
And 'cause we do not make it known. 
Nor publickly our interest own, 
Like sots, suppose we have no shares 
Li ord'ring you and your affairs ; 
Wlien all your empire and command 
You have from us at second hand : 
As if a pilot, that appears 
To sit still only while he steers, 
And does not make a noise and stir 

Like eyery common mariner. 

• * • • • 

Knew nothing of the card, nor star. 
And did not guide the man of war; 
Nor we, because we don't appear 
Li councils, do not govern there ; 
While, like the mighty Prester John, 
Whose person none dares look upon, 
But is preserved in close disguise. 

From being made cheap to vulgar eyes. 

• • • « « 

W. enjoy as large a pow'r unseen. 
To govern him as he does men : 
And in the right of our Pope Joan, 
Mkke Emp'rors at our feet fall down; 
Or Joan de Pucel's braver name, 
Our right to arms and conduct claim ; 
Who, though a spinster, yet w£ks able 
To serve France for a Grand Constable. 

We, make and execute all laws ; 
Can judge the judges and the cause ; 
Prescribe all rules of right or wrong 
To th' long robe, and the longer tongue ; . 
'Oainst which the world has no defence. 
But our more pow'rful eloquence. 
We manage things of greatest weight 
Li all the world's affairs of state. 

Httdibras, The LadAfs Answer. 

But for thee 
I had persisted happy : had not thy pride 
And wandering vanity, when least was safe, 
Eejecting my forewarning, and disdain'd 
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Not to be trusted ; longing to be seen, 
Though by the deyil himself, him overweening 
To over-reach ; but, with the serpent meeting, 
Pool'd and beguiled ; by him thou, I by thee, 
To trust thee from my side ; imagined wise, 
Constant, mature, proof against all assaults ; 
And understood not all was but a show 
Bather than solid virtue ; all but a rib 
Crooked by nature, bent, as now appears, 
More to the part sinister, from me drawn ; 
Well if thrown out, as supernumerary 
To my just number found. O ! why did Gbd, 
Creator wise that peopled highest heaven 
With creatures masculine, create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not fiU the earth at once 
- With men, as angels, without feminine ; 
Or find some other way to generate 
Mankind ? This mischief had not then befallen, 
And more that shall befall ; innumerable 
Disturbances on earth through female snares, 
And straight conjunction with the sex : for either 
He never shall find out fit mate, but such 
As some misfortune brings him, or mistake ; 
Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain. 
Through her perverseness, but shall see her gain'd . 
By a far worse : or, if she love, withheld 
By parents ; or his happier choice too late 
Shall meet, already link'd and wedlock bound 
To a fell adversary, his hate or shame : 
Which infinite calamity shaU cause 

To human life, and household peace confound. 

Faradiae Lostf Book X. 

CONTENT. 

Thebe is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy. 
No chemic art can counterfeit ; 
It makes men rich in greatest poverty. 
Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold. 
The homely whistle to sweet music's strain ; 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent. 
That much in little — aU in naught — Content. 

WiLBTB. Madrigeds, 
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Abt thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 

O sweet content ! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplex'd ? 

punishment I 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are yex'd 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? 

O sweet content ! O sweet, O sweet content ! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labour bears a lo^ly face ; 
Then hey noney, noney, hey noney, noney. 

Canst drink the waters of the crispdd spring ? 

sweet content ! 
Swimmest thou in wealth, yet sinkest in thine own tears ? 

punishment ! 
Then he that patiently wants burden bears. 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king ! 

sweet content ! sweet, sweet content ! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labour bears a lovely face ; 
Then hey noney, noney, hey noney, noney. 

T. Dekkbb. Patient OrUaell. 

The fountain of content * must spring up in the mind ; and 

he who has so little knowledge of human nature, as to seek 

happiness by changing anything but his own dispositions, will 

waste his life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the griefs which 

he purposes to remove. 

Db. Johnson. 

CoNSiDEB not things absent as if they were already present, 
but out of the present choose such things as are most agreeable, 
and remember how g^atly they would have been missed had 
they not been present. Take care however that by this con- 
tentment, thou are not gradually induced to set thy heart upon 
those things, so as to be disturbed at any time if they should be 

wanting. 

Marcus Antonintts. 



* When WQ cannot find contentment in ourselves, it is useless to seek it 
elsewhere. 

BOCHKFOUCAULn. 

He is happy whose circumstances suit his temper; but he is more ex- 
cellent who can suit his temper to any circumstances. 

llUHB. 
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To be anxious for nothing but what Nature demands as ne- 
cessary, if it is not the way to an estate, is the way to what 

men aim at by getting an estate. 

Spectator^ No. 143. 

When you have pared away all the vanity, what solid and 

natural contentment does then remain, which may not be had 

with five hundred pounds a year ? 

Cowley. 

Anne Bullen, ♦ Vebxly, 

I swear, 'tis better to be lowly bom. 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perk'd up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow. 

Old Lady, Our content 

Is our best having. 

Emry VIII. Act 11., s. 3. 

Peace, muttering thoughts and do not grudge to keep 

Within the walls of your own breast ; 
Who cannot on his own bed sweetly sleep, 

Can on another's hardly rest. 

Gad not abroad at every quest and call 

Of an untrained hope or passion : 
To court each place or fortune that doth fall, 

To wantonness in contemplation. 

G. Hebsert. 

TRAVELLING. 

The real use of travelling to distant countries, and of studying 
the annals of past times, is to preserve men from the contraction 
of mind * which those can hardly escape whose whole commu- 
nion is with one generation, and in one neighbourhood ; who 
arrive at conclusions by means of an induction not sufficiently 
copious, and who therefore constantly confound exceptions with 
rules, and accidents with essential properties. 

Macaulay. Essays. Boswell. Life of Johnson, 

Jaques, I pr'ythee, pretty youth, let me be better acquainted 
with thee. 
Rosalind, They say you are a melancholy fellow. 
Jaq, I am so ; I do love it better than laughing. 

• Valentine. Cease to persuade, my loving Proteus ; 

Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act I., s. 1. 
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Bos. Those that are in extremity of either, are abominable 
fellows ; and betray themselyes to every modem censure, worse 
than drunkards. 

Jaq, Why, 'tis good to be sad and say nothing. 

Bos, Why, then, *tis good to be a post. 

Jaq. I have neither the scholar's melancholy, which is emu- 
lation; nor the musician's, which is fantastical; nor the 
courtier's, which is proud ; nor the soldier's, which is ambitious; 
nor the lawyer's, which is politic; nor the lady's, which is 
nice ; nor the lover's, which is all these : but it is a melan- 
choly of mine own, compounded of many simples, extracted from 
many objects; and, indeed, the sundry contemplation of my 
travels, in which my often rumination wraps me, in a most 
humorous sadness. 

Bos. A traveller ! By my faith, you have great reason to be 
sad : I fear you have sold your own lands, to see other men's ; 
then, to have seen much, and to have nothing, is to have rich 
eyes and poor hands. 

Jaq. Yes, I have gained my experience. 

Enter Orlando. 

Bos, And your experience makes you sad ; I had rather have 
a fool to make me merry, than experience to make me sad; 
and to travel for it too. 

Orl. Good day, and happiness, dear Eosalind ! 

Jaq, Nay, then, God be wi' you, an you talk in blank verse. 

lEayit, 

Bos, Farewell, monsieur traveller. Look, you lisp, and wear 

strange suits ; disable aU the benefits of your own country ; be 

out of love with your nativity, and almost chide God for making 

you that countenajice you are, or I will scarce think you have 

swam in a gondola. 

As You Like It, Act IV. 

As the Spanish proverb says, ** He, who would bring home 

the wealth of the Indies, must carry the wealth of the Indies 

with him," — so it is in travelling ; a man must carry knowledge 

with him, if he would bring home knowledge. 

Dr. Johnson. 

The bee, though it finds every rose has a thorn, comes back 

loaded with honey from his rambles, and why should not other 

tourists do the same. 

Sam Slick. 
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TRUTH, 

Tbuth, whether in or out of fashion, is the measure of know- 
ledge, and the business of the understanding ; whatever is 
besides that, however authorized by consent, or recommended by 

rarity, is nothing but ignorance, or something worse. 

Locke. 

I FEBSXTABE myself that the life and faculties of man, at the 
bedt but short and limited, cannot be employed more rationally 
than in the search of knowledge, and especiaUy of that sort 
which relates to our duty, and conduces to our happiness. In 
these inquiries therefore whenever I perceive any glimmering 
of truth before me, I readily pursue and endeavour to trace it 
to its source, without any reserve or caution of pushing the 
discovery too far, or opening too great a glare of it to the 
public. I look upon the discovery of anything which is true as 
a valuable acquisition to society ; which cannot possibly hurt or 
obstruct the good effect of any other truth whatsoever ; for they 
all partake of one common essence, and necessckrily coincide 
with one another, and like the drops of rain which fall separately 
into the river, mix themselves at once with the stream, and 

strengthen the general current. 

. MiDDLETON. Free Inquiry^ Preface. 

Ikt these two thiQgs — ^viz., an equal indifferency for aU truth ; 
I mean the receiving it, in the love of it as truth, but not loving 
it for any other reason before we know it to be true ; and in the 
examination of our principles, and not receiving any for such, 
nor building on them, until we are folly convinced, as rational 
creatures, of their solidity, truth, and certainty — consists that 
freedom of the understanding which is necessary to a rational 
creature, and without which it is not truly an understanding. 

Locke. Conduct of the Understanding, 

Let not men, therefore, that would have a sight of truth in 

its full extent, be yet narrow or blind in their own prospect. 

Let not men think that there is no truth but in the sciences 

that they study, or the books that they read. To prejudge 

other men's notions before we have looked into them, is not to 

show their darkness, but to put out our own eyes. 

Locke. Ibid, 

A MAN may be a heretic in the truth ;* and if he believe things 



* So much as we ourselyes consider and comprehend of truth and reason, 
so much we possess of real and true knowledge. The floating of other men's 
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only because his pastor says so, or the assembly so determines, 

wilJiout knowing other reasons, though because his belief be 

true ; yet the very truth he holds becomes his heresy. 

Milton. 

Let her and Falsehood grapple. Who ever knew Truth put 

to the worse in a free and open encounter ? Her confuting is 

the best suppressing. 

Hilton. 

To know by rote is no knowledge, it is only a retention of 

what is entrusted to the memory. That which a man truly 

knows may be disposed of without regard to the author or 

reference to the book from whence he had it. 

MoNTAioNE. Easaya, 

The world is nat'raUy averse 
To aU the truth it sees or hears ; 
But swallows nonsense, and a lie, 
With greediaess and gluttony. 

Sudibrast Fart HI.', Chap. 2. 

BLIND TEXJTH. 

" Do not mind what a pack of vulgar fellows say, who call 
everything by its right name," was the ironical answer of 
Philip of Macedon to two citizens (who had betrayed to him 
their city) on their complaining that they were reproached by 
his soldiers for their perfidy. 

Olendower. I CAN caU spirits from the vasty deep. 

Hotspur, Why, so can I : or so can any man : 
But will they come when you do call for them ? . 

Olend, Why, I can teach you, cousin, to command 
The devil. 

Hots, And I can teach thee, coz, to shame the devil 
By telling truth ; tell truth and shame the devil. 
If you have power to raise him, .bring him hither. 
And I'll be sworn I have power to shame him hence. 
0, while you live, tell truth, and shame the devil. 

Henry IV., First Part, Act HI. 

opinions in our brains makes us not one jot the more knowing, though they 
happen to be true. What in tbem was science, is in us opiniatrety, whilst 
we give up our assent only to reverend names, and do not, as they did, 
employ our reason to understand those truths which gare them reputation. 

LocKB. On the Understanding^ Book I., Chap. 4. 
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OOKTROVEBSIES. 

Thebe is no learned man but will confess he hath much pro- 
fited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, his judg- 
ment sharpened, and the trath which he holds more firmly 
established. If then it be profitable for him to resA, why shonld 
it not at least be tolerable and free for his adversary to write P 
In logic they teach, that contraries laid together more evidently 
appear : it follows then, that all controversy being permitted, 
£Eilsehood would appear more false, and truth the more true, 
which must needs conduce much to the general confirmation of 

unimplicit truth. 

Milton. 

The people are ever apt to contenm truth upon account of 

the controversies raised about it, and to think those all in the 

wrong way who never meet. 

Bacon. 

EBKOBS. 

In all mistakes the strict and regular 
Are found to be the desperat'st ways to err, 
Are worst to be avoided, as a wound 
Is said to be the harder cured that's round ; 
For error and mistake, the less they appear, 
In th' end are found to be the dangerouser ; 
As no men mind those clocks that use to go 
Apparently too over-fast, or slow. 

BuTLEB. Misc. Thoughts, 

MoBE proselytes and converts use t' accrue 

To false persuasions, than the right and true ; 

Por error and mistake are infinite, 

3ut truth has but one way to be i' th' right ; 

As numbers may t' infinity be grown, 

But never be reduced to less than one. 

Ibid. 

« 

A FALSEHOOD once received from a famed writer becomes 

traditional to posterity. 

Dbtden. 



COUBSINQ. 

So have I seen some fearful hare maintain 
A course, till tired before the dog she lay : 

Who, stretch'd behind her, pants upon the plain> 
Past poVr to kill, as she to get away. 
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With his loll'd tongae he faintly licks his prey, 

His warm breath blows her flix up as she lies; 
She, trembling, creeps upon the ground away, 

And looks back to him with beseeching eyes. 

Dbtden, Annus Mirabilia, 

JERUSALEM. 

Jesusalem is seated on two hills, 
Of height unlike, and turned side to side. 
The space between a gentle valley fills. 
Prom mount to mount expanded fair and wide : 
Three sides are sure imbarr'd with crags and hills ; 
The rest is easy, scant to rise espy'd ; 
But mighty bulwarks fence the plainer part. 
So Art helps Nature, Nature strengthens Art. 

The town is stored with troughs and cisterns, made 
To keep fresh water ; but the country seems 
Deyoid of grass, unfit for ploughman's trade ; 
Nor fertile, moist with rivers, wells or streams. 
There grow few trees to make the summer's shade ; 
Or shield the parched land from scorching beams ; 
Save that a wood stands six miles from the town, 
With aged cedars dark, and shadows brown. 

Fairfax. Tasso, Book III. 



SWALLOWS. 

Duncan, This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Banquo, This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve. 

By his loved mansionry, that the heaven's breath 

Smells wooingly here : no jutty, Meze, 

Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Had made his pendent bed and procreant cradle. 

Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed 

The air is delicate. 

Macbeth^ Act I. 

HOBSEIIANSHIP. 

I SAW young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
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» 

Bise from the ground like feather'd Mercmy, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an angel dropped down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

Senry JF., First Part, Act IV. 

THIB8T, 

As one whose drought 
Yet scarce allayd still eyes the current stream. 
Whose liquid murmur heard new thirst excites. • 

Faradiae Zost, Book I. 

APEIL DAY. 

A DAT in April never came so sweet 

To show how costly summer was at hand. 

Merchant of Venice, 

HOBROIU 
HoRROB in all his pomp was there, 
Mute and magnificent without a tear. 

Dbyden. Ode to the Memory of Charlee IL 



ORA.CE. 

Like dew on the gowan lying. 

Is the fall of her fairy feet. 

And like wind in summer sighing. 

Her voice is low and sweet. 

SoNO, Annie Laurie, 

ABBOUB. 
Whebe nested was an arbour, overwove 
By many a summer's silent fingering. 

Keats. Endymion. 

STUDIES. 
Studies and reading serve for delight, ornament,* and 



• *Tifl of great importance to the honour of learning, that men of busineBs 
should know erudition is not like a lark, which flies high, and delights in 
nothing but singing; but that 'tis rather like a hawk, which soars aloft 
indeed, but can stoop when she finds it convenient, and seize her prey. 

Bacon. 
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ability ; for delight in privacy and retirement ; for ornament in 
discourse; and for ability in the judgment and direction of 
business. Expert men can execute, a^d, perhaps, judge of par- 
ticulars singly ; but general councils, schemes, and the mar- 
shalling of af&drs, come best from the learned. 

To spend too much time in studies, is sloth ; to use them too 
much for ornament, is affectation ; and to judge wholly by their 
rules is x>edantic and unprosperous. Letters perfect nature, and 
are perfected by experience ; for natural abilities, like plants, 
require pruning by study ; and studies themselves give direction 
too much at large, unless bounded by experience. Crafty men 
condemn studies ; simple men admire them ; and wise men use 
them : for letters do not sufficiently teach their own use ; but 
there is a wisdom beyond, and above them, gained by observa- 
tion. 

Bead not to contradict and confute ; * nor to believe, and take 
upon trust ; nor to find matter of discourse ; but to learn, con- 
sider, and use a free judgment. Some books should be tasted ; 
others swallowed; and some few should be chewed and di- 
gested. ... 

Beading makes a full man, conference a ready man, and writing 

an exact man. Therefore he who writes little has need of a good 

memory ; he who confers little, has need of a present wit ; and 

he who reads little, has need of much cunning, that he may 

seem to know what he does not. 

Bacon. Essay on Studies, 

We advise all mankind to think of the true end of knowledge ; 

and that they endeavour not after it for curiosity, contention, or 

the sake of despising others; nor yet for profit, reputation, 

power, or any such inferior consideration ; but solely for the 

occasions and uses of life ; all along conducting and perfecting 

it in the spirit of benevolence. 

Bacon. 

VALUE OF LEAKN^ING. 

It were tedious to enumerate the particular remedies which 
learning affords for all the diseases of the mind. . . . 

To sum up all, it disposes the mind not to fix or settle in 
defects, but to remain ever susceptible of improvement and 



Man has a natural desire to know, 

But th' one half is for interest, th' other show. 

BvTLEB. Upon the Abuse of Human Learning, 
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reformation. For the illiterate man knows not what it is to 
descend into himself, or call himself to an account, nor the 
agreeableness of that life which is daily sensible of its own 
improvement. He may, perhaps, learn to shew and employ his 
natural talents, but not increase them ; he will learn to hide and 
colour his faults, but not to amend them: like an imskilful 
mower, who continues to mow on without whetting his scythe. 
The man of learning, on the contrary, always joins the correc- 
tion and improvement of his mind, with the use and employ- 
ment thereof. To conclude, truth and goodness differ but as the 
seal and the impression: for truth imprints goodness,* whilst 
the storms of vice and perturbation break £rom the clouds of 

error and falsehood. 

Bacon. 

Solid Learning prevents all levity, temerity, and insolence, 
by suggesting doubts and difficulties, and inuring the mind to 
balance the reason on both sides, and reject the first offers of 
things, or to accept of nothing but what is first examined and 
tried. It prevents vain admiration, f which is the root of all 



* 'Tie the property of all true knowledge, especially spiritual, to enlarge 
the soul by filling it ; to enlarge it without swelling it; to make it more 
capable, and more earnest to know, the more it knows, 

SPKA.T. 

t It is knowledge that destroys enthusiasm and dispels all those preju- 
dices of admiration which people simpler minds with so many idols of en- 
chantment. Philosophy, which has led to the exact investigation of causes, 
has robbed the world of much of its sublimity, and by preventing us from 
believing much, and from wondering at anything, has taken away half our 
enthusiasm, and more than half our admiration. 

Jeffbey. Edinburgh Bevmo^ Nov. 1832. 

All wonder (says Dr. Johnson) is the effect of novelty upon ignorance. 
Otj satirically, 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat ; 
As lookera-on feel most delight. 
That least perceive a juggler's slight ; 
And still the less they understand, 
The more th' admire his slight of hand. 

Sudibraa, Fart IE., Chap. 3. 

Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven : 
We know her woof, her texture : she is given 
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weakness, things being admired either because they are new or 

because they are great. 

Bacon. 

ITS POWER OVEE MEN's MUTOS. 

From moral virtue we proceed to examine whether any power 
be equal to that afforded by knowledge.* Dignity of command 
is always proportioned to the dignity of the commanded. To 
have command oyer brutes as a herdsman is a mean thing; 
to have command oyer children as a schoolmaster is matter of 
small honour ; and jto have command oyer slayes is rather a 



In the dull estimate of common things. 

Philosophy will clip an angel's wings. 

Keats. Lamia, 

Triumphal arch, that fill'st the sky 

When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud Philosophy 

To teach me what thou art — 

Still seem as to my childhood's sight, 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heayen. 

Can all that optics teach, unfold 

Thy form to please me so, 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radiant bow? 

When Science from Creation's face 

Enchantment's veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws ! 



As fresh in yon horizon dark, 

As young thy beauties seem. 
As when the eagle from the ark 

First sported in thy beam : 

For, faithful to its sacred page. 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 
Kor lets the type grow pale with age 

That first spoke peace to man. 

T. Campbell. 

* Those twin intentions, human knowledge and human power, are really 
coincident, and the greatest hindrance to works is the ignorance of causes. 

Bacon. 

X 
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disgrace than an honour. Nor is the command of a tyrant muck 
better oyer a servile and degenerate people ; whence honours in 
free monarchies and republics have ever been more esteemed than 
in tyrannical governments ; because to rule a willing people is 
more honourable than to compel. But the command of Imow- 
ledge is higher than the command over a free people ; as being 
a command over the reason, opinion, and understanding of men, 
which are the noblest faculties of the mind, that govern the 
will itself, for there is no power on earth that sets up a throne in 
the spirits of men but knowledge and learning. Whence the 
detestable and extreme pleasure wherewith arch-heretics, false 
prophets, and impostors, are transported upon finding they have 
a dominion in the faith and conscience of men, a pleasure so 
great, that if once tasted, scarce any torture or persecution can 
make them forego it. But as this i& what the Apocalypse caUs 
the depths of Satan, so the just and lawfrtl rule over men's 
understanding by the evidence of truth and gentle persuasion, 
is what approaches nearest to divine sovereignty.* 

Bacon. 

KNOWLEDGE NECBS8AET TO ALL. 

How men, whose plentiful fortunes allow them leisure to 
improve their understandings, can satisfy themselves with a lazy 
ignorance, I cannot tell. But methinks they have a low opinion 
of their souls who lay out all their incomes in provision for their 
body, and employ none of it to procure the means and helps of 
knowledge ; who take great care to appear always in a neat and 
splendid outside, and would think themselves miserable in coarse 
clothes or a patched coat, and yet contentedly suffer their minds 
to appear abroad in a piebald livery of coarse patches and 
borrowed shreds, such as it has pleased chance or their county 
tailor (I mean the common opinion of those they have conversed 
with) to clothe them in. I will not here mention how unreason- 
able this is for men that ever think of a future state, and their 
concernments in it, which no rational man can avoid to do 
sometimes, nor shall I take notice what a shame and confusion 
it is for the greatest contemners of knowledge to be found igno- 



* He that knoweth not what he ought to know, is a brute among men. 
He that knoweth no more than he hath need of, is a man among brute 
beasts. He that knoweth all that may be known, is a god among men. 

D. S. KOBSON. 
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rant in things they are concerned to know.* But this at least 
is worth the consideration of those that call themselves gentle- 
men, that however they may think credit, respect, and power 
and authority, the concomitants of their birth and fortune, they 
will find all these still carried away from them by men of lower 
condition who surpass them in knowledge. They who are blind 
will always be led by those who see, or else &J1 into the ditch ; 
and he is certainly the most subjected, and the most enslaved, 
who is so in his understanding. 

LooKE. On the UnderUandmg, Book IT., Chap. 20. 

YALTJE OF OJ&NEEAIi KN'OWUBDGE. 

OBTAm (said Ford) some general principles of every science. 
He who can talk only on one subject, or act only in one depart- 
ment, is seldom wanted, and perhaps never wished for ; while 
the man of general knowledge can often benefit, and always 

please. 

Pxozzi. Aneedotet, 

ABUSE OF KKOWLEDOE. 

If they think an inquiry into Nature anywhere forbid them by 

Beligion. — ^It was not that pure and unspotted natural knowledge, 

whereby Adam gave names to things agreeable to their natures, 

which caused his £9,11. 'Tis an ambitious and authoritative 

desire of moral knowledge, to judge of good aud evil, that makes 

men revolt from God, and obey no laws but those of their own 

wiU. 

Bacon. 

ABUSE OF TALENTS. 

But surely, for his manners, 
I judge him a profane and dissolute wretch. 
Worse by possession of such great good gifts, 

Being the master of so loose a spirit. 

Ben Jonson. £veri/ Man In His SumoWy Act I. 

It is a mighty shame and dishonour to employ excellent 
faculties and abundance of wit, to humour and to please men in 



♦ All men, without exception, have something to learn ; whatever may be 

the distinguished rank which they hold in society, they can never be truly 

gfreat but by their personal merit. 

ZiMMEBiiAN. On Solitude, 

E 2 
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their yices and follies.* The great enemy of mankind, notwith- 
standing his wit and angelic features, is the most odious being 

in the whole creation, 

Snt B. Blackmobe. Quoted Speet.y No. YI. 

All fedse practices and affectations of knowledge are more 

odious to Gt)d, and deserve to be so to men, than any want or 

defect of knowledge can be.f 

Spbat. 

How beautiful is genius when combined 

With holiness ! Oh, how divinely sweet 

The tones of earthly harp whose chords are touched 

By the soft hand of piety, and hung 

Upon religion's shrine, there vibrating, 

With solemn music in the ear of God. 

John WuAoif, 

♦*The great art to learn much," says Locke, **is to under- 
take a little at a time.'' 

Some people will never learn anything, for this reason, that 

they understand everything too soon. 

Pops. 

Fob who knows all that knowledge contains P 
Men dwell not on the top of mountains. 
But on their sides, or rising's seat ; 
So 'tis with knowledge's vast height. 

. JECudibras, Fart 11., Canto 3. 

USELESS KNOWLEDGE. 

He made an instrument to know 

If the moon shine at full or no ; 

That would as soon as e'er she shone, straight 

Whether 'twere day or night demonstrate. 

Ihid., Part 11., Canto 3. 



* To compliment yice is but one remove from worshipping the devil. 

CoLLTBB. On the Stage^ 

Feed no man in his sins : for adulation 
Doth make thee parcel-devil in damnation. 

G. Hekbe&t. 

t The abuse of any advantage is much more uncreditable than the want 

of it. 

Collier. SaaaySf Honesty. 
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TO A LABY SINOINa A SONG OF HIS OOMFOSINO. 

Ghlobis, yourself you so excel, 

When you vouchsafe to breathe my thought, 
That, like a spirit with this spell 

Of my own teaching, I am caught. 

That eagle's fate and mine are one, 

Which in the shaft that made him die 
Espy'd a feather of his own. 

Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 

Had Echo with so sweet a grace 

Narcissus' loud complaints return' d. 

Not for reflexion of his face. 

But of his yoice the boy had bum'd. 

Waller. 



POETEY AMD POETS. 

Poetry is musick in words : and musick is poetry in sound : 

both excellent sauce, but they have lived and died poore, that 

made them their meat. 

Fuller. 

O, DEEM not, 'midst this worldly strife, 

An idle art the poet brings ; 

Let high philosophy controul. 

And sages calm the streams of life : 

'Tis he refines the fountain springs, 

The nobler passions of the soul. 

Gahfbbll. 

Poets alone found the delightful way, 
Mysterious morals gently to convey 
In charming numbers ; * so that as men grew 
Pleased with their poems, they grew wiser too. 

Dryden. £88ay on Satire. 

• Thither thou know* at the world is best inclined, 
Where luring Famass most its sweet imparts; 
And truth convey' d in verse of gentle kind 
To read perhaps will move the dullest hearts. 

Fairfax. Tasso. Jerusaletn Delivered^ Book I. 

Thou, whose sweet youth and early hopes enhance 
Thy rate and price, and mark thee for a treasure, 

Hearken unto a yi^ser, who may chance 
Bhyme thee to good, and make a bait of pleasure : 
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A poet's mind should be dear and unsullied ; and the Muses 
being virgins, their performanoes should agree with their condi- 
tion. 

CoLLiBB. Euay on the Immorality of the Stage, < 

The common things of sky and earth, 
And hills and valley he has view'd : 

And impulses of deeper birth, 
Have come to him in solitude. 

Erom common things, that round us lie 

Some random truths he can impart : 

The harvest of a quiet eye, 

That sleeps and broods on its own heart. 

Wordsworth. 

FoBGETTiNG the great end 
Of Poesy, that it should be a Mend 
To soothe the cares, and lift the thoughts of men. 

Keats. 

Is there so small a range 
In the present strength of manhood, that the high 
Imagination cannot freely fly 
As she was wont of old P prepare her steeds, 
Paw up against the light, and do strange deeds 
Upon the clouds ? Has she not shown us all P 
Erom the dear space of ether, to the small 
Breath of new buds unfolding P From the meaning 
Of Jove's large eye-lwrow to the tender greening 
Of April meadows P Here her altar shone 
E'en in this ide. • . ' . 
• • • • • 

Ay, in those days the Muses were nigh doyd 
With honours ; nor had any other care 
Than to sing out and soothe their wavy hair. 
Gould aU this be forgotten P Yet a schism 
Nurtured by foppery and barbarism. 
Made great Apollo blush for this his land. 
Men were thought wise who could not understand 
His glories : with a puliiig infEuit's forpe 



A yerse may find him, who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. 

Gsoaos Hbbbbbt. 
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They sway'd about upon a rocking-horse, 
And thought it Pegasus. Ah, dismal-soul'd ! 
The winds of heaven blew, the ocean roU'd 
Its gathering waves — ^ye felt it not. The blue 
Bared its eternal bosom, and the dew 
Of summer night collected still to make 
The morning precious : Beauty was awake ! 
Why were ye not awake ? But ye were dead 
To things ye knew not of, — ^were closely wed 
To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile : so that ye taught a school 
Of dolts to smooth, inlay, and dip, and fit, 
Till, like the certain wands of Jacob's wit, 
Their verses tallied : Easy was the task : 
A thousand handicraftsmen wore the mask 
Of Poesy. Ill-£Sated, impious race ! 
That blasphemed the bright Lyrist to his face, 
And did not know it. 

Many are poets who have never penn'd * 

Their inspiration, and perchance the beet. 
They felt and Loved and died, but would not lend 

Their thoughts to meaner beings ; they comprees'd 
The god within them, and rejoined the stars 

Unlaurell'd upon earth, but fax more blest 
Than those who are degraded by the jars 

Of passion and their frailties link'd to fame; 
Conquerors of high renown, but fuU of scars. 

Many are poets but without the name ; 
Por what ia poesy but to create 

Prom overf eeling good or ill ; and aim 
At an external life beyond our fate. 

* Oh ! many are the poets that are sown 
By nature ; men endowed with highest gifts, 
The yifilon and the faculty diyine ; 

Tet wanting the aocomplishment of verse. 

* • • • 

These fayour'd beings 

All but a scatter' d few live out their time, 

Husbandiiig that which they possess within, 

And go to the grave unthought of. Strongest minds 

Aze often those of which the noisy world 

Heara least. 

WoBnswoBTH. The Excursion^ Book I. 
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And be the new Prometheus of new men 

Bestowing fire from heaven ; and then too late 
Finding the pleasure given repaid with pain 

And vultures to the heart of the bestower, 
Who- having 'lavished his high gift in vain, 

Lies chain'd to his lone rock by the sea shore I 
So be it : we can bear. — But thus all they 

Whose intellect is an overmastering power 
Which still recoils from its encumbering clay 

Or lightens it to spirit, whatsoe'er 
The form which their creations may essay, 

Are Bards : the kindred marble's bust may wear 
More poesy upon its speaking brow 

Than aught less than the Homeric page may bear : 
One noble stroke with a whole life may glow, 

Or deify the canvas till it shine 
With beauty, so surpassing all below 

That they who kneel to idols so divine 
Break no commandment, for high heaven is there. 

Transfused, transfigurated; and the line 
Of poesy which peoples but the air 

With thought, and beings of our thought reflected, 
Can do no more : then let the artist share 

The palm, he shares the peril, and dejected 
Faints o'er the labour unapproved.— Alas ! 

Despair and genius are too oft connected. 

B YBON. Brrtphecy of Dante. 

In foreign universities, 
When a king's bom, or wed, or dies. 
Straight other studies are laid by 
And all apply to poetry : 
Some write in Hebrew, some in Greek, 
And some, more wise, in Arabic, 
T' avoid the critic, and th* expense 
Of difficulter wit and sense ; 
And seem more leamedish than those 
That at a greater charge compose. 
The doctors lead, the students follow ; 
Some call them Mars, and some Apollo, 
Some Jupiter, and give hiTn th' odds» 
On even terms of all the gods : 
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Then Caesar he's nicknamed, as duly as 
He that in Borne was christen'd Julius, 
And was addressed to by a crow, 
As pertinently long ago. 

BuTLEB. MisceUaneoua Thoughts, 



POETS : THEIB POVERTY. 

It has been observed, that not one favourite of the Muses 
has ever been able to build a house since the days of Amphion, 
whose art it would be fortunate for them if they possessed ; and 
that the greatest punishment that can possibly be inflicted 
upon them, is to oblige them to sup in their own lodgings. 

Adventurer. 

Op all the good that mortal men pursue, 
The Muse has least to give, and gives to few. 

Gbabbe. The Newspaper » 

All writers, tho' of diflTrent fancies. 
Do make* all people in romances, 
That are distressed and discontent. 
Make songs, and sing t' an instrument, 
And poets by their suflTrings grow ; 
As if there was no more to do, 
To make a poet excellent. 
But only want and discontent, 

Butler. MiaceUaneoue ITtoughts. 

Advice to a young Poet, 

When you set about composing, it may be necessary for 

your ease, and better distiUation of wit, to put on your worst 

clothes, and the worse the better ; for an author, like a limb, 

will yield the better for having a rag about him : besides that 

I have observed a gardener cut the outward rind of a tree, (which 

is the surtout of it,) to make it bear well : and this is a natural 

account of the usual poverty of poets, and is an argument, 

why wits, of aU men living, ought to be ill clad. I have always 

a sacred veneration for any one I observe to be a little out 

of repair in his person, as supposing him either a poet or a 

philosopher ; because the richest minerals are ever found under 

the most ragged and withered surfeices of the earth. 

Swift. 
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Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead,* 
Thro* which the liTing Homer begg'd his bread. 

On Butler^ B Monument in Westminster Ahhey. 

Whilst Butler, needy wretch ! was yet alive 

No gen'rons patron would a dinner give ; 

See him, when starved to death, and turn'd to dust, 

Presented with a monumental bust ! 

The poet's fate is here in emblems shown ; 

He asked for bread and he received a stone. 

S. "Westlbt. 

Myself was once a student, and indeed 

Fed with the seK-same himiour he is now. 

Dreaming on naught but idle poetry, 

That fruitless and unprofitable art, 

Good unto none but least to the professors ; 

Which then I thought the mistress of all knowledge, 

But since, time and the truth have waked my judgment 

And reason taught me better to distinguish 

The vain from the useful learnings. • 

JdJSN JoNSON. £v$rf/ Man in Mis Humottr, 

Hood observes that the phrase " republic of letters " was 
hit upon to insinuate that, taking the whole lot of authors toge- 
ther, they had not got a sovereign amongst them. 

It is not poetry that make men poor, 
For few do write that were not so before ; 

And those that have writ best, had they been rich, 

* • • • 

Had loved their ease too well to take the pains 
To undergo that drudgery of brains ; 
But being for all other trades unfit, 
Only t* avoid being idle set up wit. 

BuTLBR. MUeeUaneous I%oughts. 



* Homer' 8 poverty f as taught by the Jrkh schoolmaster: 

And eke the bard that Bung of their renown, 
In garb of Greece most beggar-like and torn, 

He paints, with colly, wand'ring up and down ; 

Because, at once in seven cities bom, 

And so, of parish rights, was all his days forlorn. 

Hood. 
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Captain, or colonel, or knight in arms, 

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize, 

If deed of honour did thee ever please. 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 
He can requite thee ; for he knows the charms 

That call fame on such gentle acts as these. 

And he can spread thy name o'er lands and seas.* 
Whateyer dime the sun's bright circle warms. 
Lift not thy spear against the Muses' bower : 

The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tow^r 

Went to the ground : and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra's poet had the power 

To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 

JAiLTOjn, Smnetf When the Assault was intended to the City, 

EoB Shyme the rudder is of verses, 

With which like ships they steer their courses. 

Hudibrasy Part I., Canto 1. 

Hold, hold, quoth she, no more of this, 
Sir Knight ; you take your aim amiss : 
For you will find it a hard chapter 
To catch me with poetic rapture. 



• 



Shall I compare thee to a summer's day ? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 

Bough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 

And summer's lease hath all too short a date : 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 

And often i« his gold complexion dimm'd ; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

By chance, or nature's changing course, untrimm'd ; 

But thy eternal smnmer shall not fade 

^or lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wander' st in his shade, 

When in eternal lines to time thou growest : 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

Shakesfeabe. Sonnets, 

We poets, madder yet than all, 

With a refined fantastic vanity. 

Think we not only have, but give eternity. 

CowLET. Odes, 
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In wbicli your mastery of art 

Doth show itself, and not your heart : 

Nor mil you raise in mine combustion 

By dint of high heroic fustian. 

She that with poetry is won, 

Is but a desk to write upon ; 

And what men say of her they mean 

No more than on the thing they lean. 

Hudihras, Part II., Canto 1. 

NIGHTINGALE. 

Deab chorister, who from those shadows sends, 
Ere that the blushing mom dare show her light, 
Such sad lamenting strains, that night attends 
(Become all ear), stars stay to hear thy plight ; 
If one whose grief eyen reach of thought transcends, 
Who ne'er (not in a dream) did taste delight, 
May thee importune who like ease pretends^* 
And seem to joy in woe, in woe's despite ; 
Tell me (so may thou fortune milder try. 
And long long sing !) for what thou thus complains. 
Since winter's gone, and sun in dappled sky 
Enamour'd smiles, on woods and flow'ry plains ? 
The bird, as if my questions did her move. 
With trembHng wings sigh'd forth, I love, I love. 

DaUMMOND. 

And made him like a man abroad at mom 

When first the liquid note beloved of men 

Comes flying over many a windy wave 

To Britain, and in April suddenly 

Breaks from a coppice gemm'd with green and red. 

And he suspends his converse with a Mend, 

Or it may be the labour of his hands. 

To think or say, There is the Nightingale. 

Tenntson. Idylls, Enid. 

CX)MMANBERS. 

Fob no man is judged fit to have the care 
Of others' lives, unless he has made it known, 
How much he does despise and scorn his own. 

BuTLEH. Miscellaneous Thottghts. 

* And that bewailing nightingales did borrow, 

Plaints of my plaint, and sorrows of my sorrow. 

Dbtjmmond. 
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In desp'rate cases, all, or most are known 

Commanders ; few for execution. 

- Hesbick. 

peofession. 

And, like an hypocritic brother, 

Profess'd one thmg and did another. 

As all things when they're most profess'd. 

Are found to be regarded least. 

BuTLEB. Bragments. 

WOMEN QUICK AT EXCfUSES. 

The intellect of the generality of women seryes more to fortify 
their folly than their reason. 



CONTRADICTION. 

Oripe, Why, what shall hinder me, insolence ? 

Flip, That which hinders most husbands ; contradiction. 

G, Suppose I resolve I won't be contradicted ? 

F, Suppose she resolyes you shall ? 

G. A wife's resolution is not good by law. 

F. Nor a husband's by custom. 

Yanbbugh. ITte Confederacy. 

FICKLENESS. 

Ulysses, Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for Oblivion, 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes : 
Those scraps are good deeds past ; which are devour'd 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done : perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright : to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way ; 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright. 
Like to an enter'd tide, they all rush by. 
And leave you hindmost ; — 
Or, like a gaUant horse fall'n in first rank, 
Lie there for pavement to the abject recur, 
O'er-run and trampled on: then what they do in present. 
Though less than yours in past, must o'ertop yours : 
Eor Time is like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand : 
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And with his arms oatstretch'd, as he Wotdd fiy, 

Grasps-ill the corner : welcome ever smiles, 

And farewell goes out sighing. let not yirtue seek 

Bemiineration for the thing it was ; 

For beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 

Love, Mendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating Time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,— 

That all, with one consent, praise new-bom gawds. 

Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 

And give to dust, that is a Uttle gilt, | 

More laud than gilt o'erdusted. 

The present eye praises the present object : 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 

That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax ; 

Since things in motion sooner catch the eye, 

Than what not stirs. 

Troilut and Ofeuida, Act IIT. 

ON A GIBDL^. 

That which her slender waist confined 
ShaU now my joyful temples bind : 
No monarch but would give his crown 
TTiH arms might do what this has done. 

It was my heaven's extt^mest sphere. 
The pale which held that lovely deer : 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love. 
Did all within this circle move. 

A narrow compass ! and yet there 

Dwelt all that's good, and all that's fSair : 

Give me but what this ribbon bound. 

Take all the rest the Sun goes round. 

Walleb. 



SLAXDEB. 

In all cases of slander currency, whenever the forger of the 

lie is not to be found, the injured parties should have a right to 

come on any of the indorsers. 

Sheridan. School for Scandal, 

The worthiest people are the most injured by slander, as we 
usually find that to be the best fruit which the birds have been 
pecking at. 

SWIPT. 
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No, 'tis slander ; 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 

Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 

Bides on the posting winds, and doth beUe 

All comers of the world : kings, queens, and states, 

Maids, matrons — ^nay, the secrets of the grave, 

This viperous slander enters. 

CymJteliney Act III. 

Fob slander lives upon succession : * 

For ever housed, where it once gets possession. 

Comedy of Errors^ Act HI. 

- — - - .--- - - .- 

FORTUNE. 

Industey is fortune's right hand, and frugality her left. 

The power of fortune is confessed only by the miserable ; for 
the happy impute all their success to prudence and merit. 

Swift. 
Ah me ! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron. 



For though dame Fortune seem to smile 
And leer upon him for a while, 
She'll after show him, in the nick 

Of all his glories, a dog trick. 

* * « • 

Found in few minutes, to his cost, 
He did but count without his host; 
And that a turn-stile is more certain 
Than, in events of war, dame Fortune. 

Eudibrasy Part I., Chap. 3. 

Man is supreme lord and master 
Of his own ruin and disaster ; 
Controls his fate, but nothing less 
In ord'ring his own happiness : 



* Men's eyil manners liye in brass : their yirtues 
"We write in water. 

Henry VIIL 
The evil that men do lives after them : 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

JuUua Casar. 
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For all His care and proYidence 
Is too, too feeble a defence 
To render it secure and certain 
Against the injuries of fortune ; 
And oft, in spite of all his wit, 
Is lost with one unlucky hit, 
And ruin'd with a circumstance, 
And mere punctilio of chance. 

BuTLEB. Miwellaneom ThoughU. 

He is not dead that sometime had a fall ! 
The sun returns, that hid was under cloud, 
And when dame Fortune hath spit aU her gall, 
I trust good luck to me shall be allow'd : 
For I haye seen a ship in haven fall. 
After the storm had broke both mast and shroud. 
The willow eke, that stoopeth with the wind. 
Doth rise again, and greater wood doth bind. 

SiK Thomas Wyatt 

MEBCY. 

Portia, The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 

It dxoppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless'd ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway : 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 
That in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

Merchant of Venice^ Act IV. 

Fob laws that are inanimate, 
And feel no sense of love or hate, 
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That have no passion of their own, 
Nor pity to be wrought upon. 
Are only proper to inflict 
Beyenge on criminals as strict : 
But to have power to forgive, 
Is empire and prerogative ; 
And 'tis in crowns a nobler gem 
To grant a pardon than condemn. 

Hudibraa to his Lady. 

When Tom, an' please your honour, got to the shop, there 
was nobody in it but a poor negro girl, with a bunch of white 
feathers, slightly tied to the end of a long cane, flapping away 
flies, not killing them. 

'Tis a pretty picture, said my Uncle Toby ; she had suffered 
persecution, Trim, and had learned mercy.* 

Strunb. Tristram Shandy. 



JUSTICE. 

JxjSTiOE gives sentence many times 
On one man for another's crimes. 

Sudibraa, Part 11., Caato 2. 

Thebe, in a winding close retreat 
Is Justice doom'd to flx her seat ; 
There, fenced by bulwarks of the law, 
She keeps the wond'ring world in awe ; 
And there, from vulgar sight retired. 
Like Eastern queens is more admired. 

Sib "W. Blackstonb. 
The Zatoyer^a Farewell to his Mwie, 



HYPOCRISY. 

Hyfoobisy is a homage which vice renders to virtue, t 

R0CHEF0UCA.ULD. 

* Pity best taught by fellowship of woe. 

COLBBIDOB. 

t Hypocrisy itself does great honour, or rather justice, to religion, and 

tacitly acknowledges it to be an ornament to human nature. The hypocrite 

would not be at so much pains to put on the appearance of Tirtue if he did 

not know it was the most proper and effectual means to gain the loye and 

esteem of mankind. 

Addison. 
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PUBITAiaCAIi HYPOCRISY. 

0, BUT to such whose fieuseB are all zeal,* 

And, (with the words of Hercules) invade 

Such crimes as these I that will not smell of sin. 

But seem as they were made of sanctity ! 

Eeligion in their garments, and their hair 

Cut shorter than their eyebrows ! when the conscience 

Is vaster than the ocean, and devours 

More wretches than the counters. 

Ben Jonson. £tfery Man out of hit Mumour. 

Why didst thou diuse that cursed sin, 
Hypocrisy, to set up in P 
Because it is the thriving'st calling. 
The only saints-bell that rings all in ; 
In which all churches are concem'd, 
And is the easiest to be leam'd ; 
Eor no degrees, unless th' employ't. 
Can ever gain much, or enjoy't ; 
A gift that is not only able 
To domineer among the rabble. 
But by the laws impowr'd to rout, 
And awe the greatest that stand out ; 
Which few hold forth against, for fear 
Their hands should slip and come too near, 
For no sin else among the Saints 
Is taught so tenderly against. 

Hudibrasj Part m., Canto 1. 

Nothing is more unjust, however common, than to charge 
with hypocrisy him that expresses zeal for those virtues which 
he neglects to practise ; since he may be sincerely convinced of 
the advantages of conquering his passions, without having yet 
obtained the victory, as a man may be confident of the advan- 
tages of a voyage or a journey, without having courage or 
industry to undertake it, and may honestly recommend to others 
those attempts which he neglects himself. 



Johnson. 



Joe hates a hypocrite, and shows 
That self-love is no fault of Joe's. 



* Especially that have the grace 
Of self-denying, gifted face. 



Sudibras, 
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In the bottle, discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for 

courage, and bashfulness for confidence. 

Db. Johnbon. 

A VINE bears three grapes, tile first of pleasure, the second of 

drunkenness, and the third of repentance. 

Anachabsis. 

A DHUNEASD is One that will be a man to-morrow morning, 
but is now what yoii will make him, for he is in the power of 
the next mauj and if a Mend, the better. 

Cassio, I REMETVfBKB a mass of things, but nothing distinctly ; 
a quarrel, but nothing wherefore. that men should put an 
enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains I that we 
should with joy, pleasure, revel, and applause, transform our- 
selves into beasts ! 

logo. Why, but you are now well enough : How came you 
thus recovered ? 

Cos, It hath pleased, the devil, drunkenness, to give place to 

the devil, wrath; one imperfectness shows me another, to 

make me frankly despise myself. 

Othello, Act n. 

The maxim, * ' in vino Veritas," * — * * a man who is well warmed 
with wine will speak truth," may be an argument for drinking, 
if you suppose men in general to be liars ; but, sir, I would not 
keep company with a feUow, who lies as long as he is sober, and 
whom you must make drunk before you can get a word of truth 
out of him. 



JOHIVSON. 



'Tis pity wine, which nature meant 
To man in kindness to present. 
And gave him kindly to caress. 
And cherish his frail happiness, 
Of equal virtue to renew 
His wearied mind and body too, 
Should, like the cider-tree in Eden, 
Which only grew to be forbidden. 



♦ To gain access a private way 

To man's best sense, by its own key, 
Which painful judges strive in vain 
By any other course f obtain. 

BuTLEB. On Drunkenness. 
F 2 
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No sooner come to be enjoyed, 

Bnt th' owner's fatally destroyed; 

And thai which she for good de^gn'd. 

Becomes the ruin of mankind, 

That for a little yain excess 

Buns out of all its happiness. 

And makes the Mend of truth and loye 

Their greatest adversary proye; 

• • • • 

While man with raging drink inflamed. 

Is far more sayage and untamed : 

Supplies his loss of wit and sense 

With barbarousness and insolence ; 

Belieyes himself, the less he's able,* 

The more heroic and formidable ; 

Lays by his reason in his bowls. 

As Turks are said to do their souls. 

Until it has so offcen been 

Shut out of its lodging, and let in. 

At length it neyer can attain 

To find the right way back again ; 

Drinks all his time away, and prunes 

The end of 's life, as yignerons 

Gut short the branches of a yine. 

To make it bear more plenty o' wine; 

And that which nature did intend 

T' enlarge his life, peryerts t' its end. 

So Noah, when he anchor'd safe on 

The mountain's top, his lofty hayen. 

And aU liie passengers he bore 

Were on the new world set ashore. 

He made it next his chief design 

To plant and propagate a yine, 

Whicb since has oyerwhelm'd and drown'd. 

Far greater numbers, on dry ground. 

Of wretched mankind, one by one. 

Than all the flood before had done. 

Butler. On Drunkmnesa. 



For truly then I feare no man 

Be he neyer bo bolde. 

When I am warmed and throwly wanned 

With joUy goode ale dnd old. Skblton. 



J 
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Shall I, to please another*s wine-sprung mind, 

Lose all mine own P God hath given me a measure 
Short of his can and body ; must I find 

A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleasure ? 

• * • • * 

If reason move not gallants, quit the room ; 

(All in a shipwreck shift their several way ;) 
Let not a common ruin thee intomb : 

Be not a beast in courtesy, but stay, 
Stay at the third cup, or forego the place. 
Wine above all things does Gk>d's stamp de&ce. 

6. Heabert. 

Olima, What's a drunken man like, fool P 

Chum* Like a drowned man, a fool, and a madman: one 
draught above heat makes him a fool; the second mads him ; and 
a third drowns him. 

Oli. Gk) thou and seek the coroner, and let him sit o' my coz : 
for he's in the third degree of drink, he's drowned : go, look after 
him. 

Clo, He is but mad yet, madonna ; and the fool shall look to 

the madman. 

Twelfth Nighty Act I., Scene 2. 

A DBT7NKABI) is a good philosopher, for he thinks aright : the 

world goes round. 

Sir T. Oyerbxtry. 

If the headache should come before drunkenness, we should 
have care of drinking too much. But pleasure, to deceive us, 
marches before and conceals h^r brain. 

MONTAIGNB. Et$ay8, 

Befobe dinner, men meet with great inequality of under- 
standing ; and those who are conscious of their inferiority have 
the modesty not to talk : when they have drunk wine, every 
man feels himself happy, and loses that •modesty, and grows 
impudent and vociferous; but he is not improved; he is only 

not sensible of his defects. 

Dr. JoHifSoN. 

DB. ALDBIOH'S five BEASONS FOB BBINKIKG. 

Good wine ; a friend ; or being dry ; 
Or lest we should be by and by ; 
Or any other reason why. 
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ODE TO THE OUOKOO. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the groye ! 

Thou messenger of spring! 
Now heaven repairs thy rural seat, 

And woods thy weloome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the green. 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year ? , 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 

The schoolboy, wandering through the wood 

To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts, the new voice of spring to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

What time the pea puts on the bloom. 

Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 
An annual guest in other lands, 

Another spring to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 

No winter in thy year ! 

0, could I fly, I'd fly with thee ! 

We'd make, with joyfol wing. 
Our annual visit o'er the globe. 

Companions of the spring. 



Michael Brvce. 



O BLTTHE new-comer ! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice ; 
cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice P 

While I am lying on the grass 

Thy twofold shout I hear ; 
From hill to hill it seems to pass 

At once fax oS and near. 
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Though babbling only to the vale 

Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou biingest unto me a tale 

Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery ; 

The same whom in my school-boy days 

I listened to ; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways 

In buah, and tree, and sky. 

WOBDSWORTH. 
SGAITDAL. 

Thebe is a lust in man no charm can tame. 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour's shame ; 
On eagle's wings immortal scandals fly ; 

While virtuous actions are but bom and die. 

Dbydbn. Juvenal. 
Not that elegant ladies, in fact, 
In genteel society ever detract, 
Or lend a brush when a Mend is black'd, — 
At least as a mere malicious act, — 
But only talk scandal for fear some fool, 
Should think they were bred at charity school. 

Hood. Tale of a Trumpet. 

We hain't got any daily paper in our town, but we've got a 
female sewin' circle, which answers the same purpuss. 

A&TEMus "Ward. 

PAINTING. 

But poets are confined in narrower space. 
To speak the language of their native place : 
The painter widely stretches his command. 
Thy pencil speaks the tongue of ev'ry land. 

I)btden. Spiatlee. 

THE EEFEOT OF TIME UPON PAINTINQS. 

MoB£ cannot be by mortal act exprest ; 
But venerable age shall add the rest. 
For Time shall with his ready pencil stand ; 
Betouch your figures with his ripening hand ; 
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Mellow yoTir colours, and imbrown the teint : 

Add eY*ry grace, which Time alone can grant, 

To future ages shall your fame convey, 

And give more beauties than he takes away. 

Dryden. Epistles, 

Fbom hence the rudiments of art began ; 
A coal or chalk first imitated man : 
Perhaps the shadow taken on a wall 
Gave outlines to the rude original. 
Ere canyas yet was stain'd, before the grace 
Of blended colours found their use and place. 
By slow degrees the godlike art advanced, 
As man grew polish'd, picture was enhanced : 
Greece added posture, shade, and perspective. 
And then the mimic piece began to live. 
Yet perspective was lame,* no distance true. 
But' all came forward in one common view : 
No point of light was known, no bounds of art. 
When light was there it knew not to depart. 
But glaring on remoter objects play'd ; 
Not languished, and insensibly decayed. 

Bome raised not art, but barely kept alive. 
And with old Greece unequally did strive : 
Till Goths and Vandals, a rude northern race,t 
And all the matchless monuments deface. 
Then all the Muses in one ruin lie. 
And rhyme began to enervate poetry. | 
Thus, in a stupid military state, 
The pen and pencil find an equal fate. 
Flat faces, such as would disgrace a screen, 
Such as in Bantam's embassy were seen, 
TJnraised, unrounded, were the rude delight 
Of brutal nations, only bom to fight. 



* By her side the obsequious Ham is pouring his soft flatteries into her 

ear. When she walketh abroad (here it ia on another sample) he shadeth 

her at two miles off with his umbrella. It is like an allegory of lore 

triumphing over space. 

Hood. Fancies on a Teae^, 

t Gibbon, mentioning the destruction of brass statues after the taking of 
Constantinople, obseryes, *^ The soul of genius evaporated in smoke, and 
the remnant of base metal was coined," &c. 

Decline and Fail, 
X But those that write in rhyme, still make 
The one verse for the oth^s sake ; 
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Long time the sister arts in iron sleep, 
A heayy sabbath did supinely keep : 
At length in BaphaeFs age, at onoe they rise, 
Stretch out their limbs and open aU their eyes. 
Thence rose the Soman and the Lombard line. 
One colonr'd best and one did best design, 
Eaphael's, like Homer's, was the nobler part. 
But Titian's painting look'd like Virgil's art. 

Dbtden. Epistle to Keller. 

KINDNESS. 

All worldly joys go less. 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 

Geoboe Hbbbbbt. 

Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks. 

Shall win my love. 

Tcming of the Shrew, Act IV. 

Kindness has resistless charms, ^ 

All things else but weakly move : 
Fiercest anger it disarms. 

And clips the wings of flying love. 
Beauty does the heart invade, 

Kindness only can persuade, 
It gilds the lover's servile chain. 

And makes the slave grow pleased and vain. 

BOOHBSTBB. 

Sweetness of temper is not an acquired, but a natural ex- 
cellence ; and, therefore, to recommend it to those who have it 
not, may be deemed rather an insult than an advice. 

Adventurer. 

He that doth the kindness hath the noblest pleasure of the 
two. 



For, one for sense and one for rhyme, 
I think's sufficient at one tune. 

Sttdiiraa, Fart 11., Canto 1. 

Ehyme is incapable of expressing the greatest thoughts naturally, and 
the lowest it cannot with any grace. 

Dbtden. ^tap on Dramatic Foetrf/. 

ThatcursQ, 
T* imprison and confine his thoughts in yerse ; 
To hang so dull a clog upon his wit, 
And make hiB reason to his rhyme submit. 

BuTLEa. Upon Rhyme. 
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KINDNESSES UNREQUITED. 

To kaye received from one to whom we think ourselves equal, 
greater benefits than we can hope to requite, disposes to counter- 
feit love but reaUy to secret hatred ; and puts a man into the 
state of a desperate debtor, that in declining the sight of his 
creditor, secretly wishes him where he might never see him 
more. 

HOBBBS. 

Think, too, how ofb in weak and sickly minds. 

The sweets of kindness lavishly indulged, 

Bankle to gall ; and benefits too great 

To be repaid, sit heavy on the soul. 

As unrequited wrongs. 

G&A.T. Agrippina. 



INNOVATION. 

Ill to nlan's nature, as it stands perverted, hath a natural 
motion strongest in continuance ; but good has a forced motion 
strongest at first. Surely every medicine is an innovation, and 
he that will not apply new remedies must expect new evils ; 
for time is the greatest innovator, and if time of course alter 
all things to the worse, and wisdom and coxmsel shall not alter 
them to the better, what shall be the end ? It is true that what 
is settled by custom, though it be not good, yet at least it is fit ; 
and those things which have long gone together, are as it were 
confederate within themselves ; whereas new things piece not so 
well ; but though they help by their utility, yet they trouble by 
their inconformity ; besides they are like strangers, more ad- 
mired and less favoured. All this is true if time stood still : 
which contrariwise moveth so round that a forward retention of 
custom is as turbulent a thing as an innovation ; and they that 
reverence too much of old times are but a scorn to the new. It 
were good therefore that men, in their innovations should follow 
the example of time itself, which indeed innovateth greatly, but 
quietly and by degrees scarce to be perceived; for otherwise 
whatever is new is unlocked for, and ever it mends some and 
mars others ; and he that is holpen takes it for a fortune and 
thanks the time ; and he that is hurt for a wrong, and imputeth 
it to the author. It is good also not to try experiments in 
states, except the necessity be urgent, or the utility evident ; 
and well to beware that it be the reformation that draweth on 
the change, and not the desire of change that pretendeth the 
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reformation. And lastly, that the noyelty though it be not re- 
jected yet be hdd for a suspect. 

Bacon. JEasoffa, 

A SPntiT of innovation is generally the result of a selfish 
temper and confined views. People wiU not look forward to 
posterity who never look backward to their ancestors. 

BUBXB. 



CUSTOM. 

Custom is the plague of wise men, and the idol of fools. 

If it were seriously asked (and it would be no untimely ques- 
tion) who of all teachers and masters that have ever taught, hath 
drawn the most disciples after him, both in religion and in 
manners P it might be not untruly answered, Custom. Though 
virtue be commended for the most persuasive in her theory, and 
conscience in the plain demonstration of the spirit finds most 
evincing ; yet so it happens for the most part, that Custom still is 
silently received for the best instructor ', filling each estate of 
life and profession with abject and servile principles, depressing 
the high and heaven-bom spirit of man far beneath the condition 
wherein ^ther God created him or sin hath sunk him. To pursue 
the allegory. Custom being but a mere fSoce, as echo is a mere 
Toice, rests n6t in her unaccomplishment, until by secret incli- 
nation she aecoiporate herself with error^ who being a blind and 
serpentine body without a head, willingly accepts what he wants, 
and supplies what lier incompleteness went seeking. Hence it 
is that error supports Custom, Custom countenances error ; and 
these two between them would persecute and chase away all 
truth and solid wisdom out of human life, were it not that God, 
rather than man, once in many ages calls together the prudent 
and religious coimsels of men, deputed to repress the incroach- 
ments, and to work off the inveterate blots and obscurities 
wrought upon our minds by the subtle insinuating of error and 
custom : who, with the numerous and vulgar train of their foU 
lowers, make it their chief design to envy and cry down the 
industry of free reasoning, under the terms of humour and in- 
novation : as if the womb of teeming truth were to be closed up, 
if she presumed to bring forth aught that sorts not with their 
unchewed notions and suppositions. 

Milton. 
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Men commonly think according to their inclinations ; speak 

according to their learning and imbibed opinions ; but generally 

act according to Custom. 

Bacon. £s8ay, 

FOTy 

Habits work more constantly and with greater facility than 

Eeason ; which, when we have most need of it, is seldom fairly 

consulted, and more rarely obeyed. 

Locke. On Education. 

And there/ore, 

SiNOE Custom is the principal ruler of human life, let men 

endeavour to engraft good customs. 

Bacon. Essays. 

Custom's the world's great idol we adore. 
And knowing this, we seek to know no more. 
What education did at first conceive, 
Our ripen'd- age confirms us to believe. 
The caxefol nurse and priest are all we need, 
To learn opinions and our country's creed ; 
The parent's precepts early are instill'd, 
And spoil the man, while they instruct the child. 

FOMFABT. 

Custom does often reason over-rule. 
And only serves for reason to the fool. 

BoCHESTSa. 

Mankind act more from Habit than Beflection.* It is on few 
only and great occasions, that men deliberate at all ; on fewer 
still that they institute anything like a regular inquiry into the 
moral rectitude or depravity of what they are about to do, or 
wait for the result of it. We are for the most part determined 
at once, and by an impulse which is the effect and energy of 
pre-established habits. And this constitution seems well adapted 
to the exigencies of human life, and to the imbecility of our 
moral principle. In the current occasions and rapid opportu- 
nities of life, there is oftentimes littie leisure for reflection ; and, 
were there more, a man, who has to reason about his duty, 

* Valentine. How use doth breed a habit in a man ; 
This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns : 
Here I can sit alone, unseen of any, 
And, to the nightingale's complaining notes, 
Tune my distresses, and record my woes. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona^ Act II. 
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when the temptation to transgress it is upon him, is almost 

sure to reason himself into an error. If we are in so great a 

degree passive under our Habits, where, it is asked,^ is the 

exercise of virtue, the gmlt of vice, or any use of moral or 

religious knowledge ? I answer in the forming and contracting 

of these Habits.* 

Palbt. ' Moral Philosophy^ Book I., Chap. 7. 

We must choose betimes such virtuous objects as are propor- 
tioned to the means we have of pursuing them, and belong 
particularly to the stations we are in, and the duties of those 
stations. We must determine and fix our minds in such manner 
upon them, that the pursuit of them may become the business 
and the attainment of them the end of our whole lives. Thus 
we shall imitate the great operations of Nature, not the feeble, 
slow, and imperfect operations of Art. We must not proceed 
in forming the moral character, as a statuary proceeds in form- 
ing a statue, who works sometimes on the face, sometimes on 
one part, and sometimes on another ; but we must proceed as 
Nature does in forming a flower, or any other of her produc- 
tions ; she throws out altogether and at once the whole system 

of every being and the rudiments of all the parts. 

Bacon. 

The Scythian philosopher was asked by the Athenian, How 
he could go naked in frost and snow ? ** How," said the Scy- 
thian, ** can you endure your face exposed to the sharp wintry 
air?" *^ My face is used to it," said the Athenian. "Think 
me aU fietce," replied the Scythian. 

We are so wonderfally formed, that, whilst we are creatures 
vehemently desirous of novelty, we are as strongly attached to 
habit and custom. But it is the nature of things which hold 
us by custom, to affect us very little whilst we are in possession 
of them, but strongly when they are absent. 

BUBKE. 

Thebe is great value in the removal of many indifferent 
matters out of the region of discussion into that of precedent. 

Essays and Eeviews, 



* Since the generality of persons act from impulse rather than from 
principle, men are neither so good nor so bad as we are apt to think them. 

Habb. Guesses at Truth. 
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It is a custom 

More bonoTir'd in the breach, than the observance. 

Hamlet, 

That monster, Custom, who all sense doth eat 

Of habifs devil, is angel yet in this ; 

That to the use of actions fair and. good 

He likewise gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on : Eefrain to-night, 

And thisit shaU lend a hand of easiness 

To the next abstinence ; the next more easy ; 

For use almost can change the stamp of nature. 

And either curb the devil, or throw him out 

With wondrous potency. 

HamUU 



ADDBESS TO THE WOODLABK. 

O STAY, sweet warbling woodlark, stay, 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray, 
A hapless lover courts thy lay. 

Thy soothing fond oomplaroing. 

Again, again, that tender part. 
That I may catch thy melting art. 
For surely that wad touch her heart 
Wha kills me wi' disdaining. 

Say, was thy Httle mate unkind, 
And heard thee as the careless wind, 
Oh I nocht but love and sorrow join'd 
Sic notes o' wae could wauken I 

Thou teUs o' never-ending care, 
O speechless grief, and dark despair ; 
For pity's sake sweet bird nae mair, 
Or my poor heart is broken ! 



Burns. 



ENGLAITD. 

Kail, noble Albion ! where no golden mines, 
No soft perfumes, nor oils, nor myrtle groves. 
The vigorous frame and lofby heart of man 
Enervate ; round whose stem cerulean brows 
White- winged snow, and cloud, and pearly rain, 
Frequent attend with solemn majesty : 
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Bicli queen of mists and yapours ! these thy sons 
With their cool arms compress, and brace tiieir nerves 
Por deeds of excellence and high renown. 

John Dtxr. 2%« Fleece. 

I LOVE thee, my native Isle ! 
Dear as my mother's earliest smile, 
Sweet as my fiEither's voice to me 
Is all I hear and all I see. 
When glanoing o*er thy beauteous land 
In view thy public virtues stand, 
The guardian angels of thy coast, 
Who watch the dear domestic host 
The heart's affections, pleased to roam 
Around the quiet heaven of home. 

J. MONTGOMEBT. 

O Albion ! my mother Isle ! 
Thy valleys, fair as Eden's bowers, 
Glitter green with sunny showers ; 
Thy grassy uplands* gentle swells 

Echo to the beat of flocks ; 
(Those grassy hills, those glittering dells 
Proudly ramparted with rocks), 

And Ocean, 'mid his uproar wild 

Speaks safely to his island child. 

CoLEHiDaE. Ode to the Departing Year. 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of Majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paxadise ; 
This fortress, built by nature for herself. 
Against infection &om the hand of war ; 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house. 
Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed spot, this earth, this realm, this England. 

Richard II. , Act II. 

• 

ToQETHEB with that pale, that white-faced shore, 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her islanders, — 
Even till that England, hedged in with the main, — 
And confident from foreign purposes, — 
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Eyen till that utmost comer of the west 

Salute thee for her king. 

King John^ Act 11. 

Happy is England ! I could be content 

To see no other verdure than its own ; 

To feel no other breezes than are blown 
Through its tall woods with high romances blent ; 
Yet do I sometimes feel a languishment 

For skies Italian, and an inward groan 

To sit upon an Alp as on a throne, 
And half forget what world or worlding meant. 

Keats. Sonnets. 

I trayell'd among unknown men 

In lands beyond the sea ; 
Nor, England ! did I know till then 

What love I bore to thee. 

Wordsworth. 

SCOTLAND. 

Theib groves o' sweet myrtle let foreign lands reckon, 

Where bright-beaming summers exalt their perfume ; 
Far dearer to me yon lone glen o* green breckan, 

Wr the bum stealing under the lang yellow broom. 
Far dearer to me are yon humble broom bowers. 

Where the blue bells and gowan lurk lowly unseen, 
For there, lightly tripping amang the wild flowers, 

A-listening the linnet, aft wanders my Jean. 

Burns. 

She thought the isle that gave her birth, 
The sweetest, wildei^ land on earth. 

HoGO. Queen* t Wake. 

FAME. 

The breath of popular applause. 

Herrick. 

Alas I what boots it with incessant care 
. To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd's trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse P 
Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nesera's hair ? 
Fame is the spire that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 
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To soom delights, and live laborious days : 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. " But not the praise," 

Phoebus replied, and touch'd my trembling ears : 

** Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

Nor in the glittering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies : 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed." 

Milton. Zyeidas. 

I OOTJBTED fame, but as a Efpur to brave 
And honest deeds, and who despises fame. 

Will soon renounce the virtues that deserve it. 

Mallett. 

posthtjmotjs fame. 

Tickler, I hardly imderstand the nature of the desire of 
posthumous fame.* 

Shepherd, Nor me neither. But the truth is I understand 
naething. That I love to gaze on a rose or a rainbow, on a 
wall-flow'r, on a castle and a wreath of snaw, and a laverock in 
the lift, and a dewy stamie, and a bit bonnie wee pink shell, 
and an insect dancin' like a diamond, and a glimmer o' the 
moon on water, be it a great wide Highland loch, or only a 
sma' fountain or well in the wilderness — and on a restless wave, 
and on a steadfast cloud, and on the face of a lisping child that 
means amaist naething, and on the face o' a mute maiden that 
means amaist everything — ^that I love to gaze on a* these, and 
a thouson' things beside in heaven and on earth that are dreamt 
of in my philosophy, my beatin' heart tells me every day, but 
the why and the wherefore are generally hidden frae me, and 



* Whether it is that Fame, being a fruit grafted on the body, can hardly 

grow and much less ripen till the stock is in the earth; or whether she be a 

bird of prey, and is lured among the rest to pursue after the scent of a 

earcass; or whether she conceives her trumpet sounds best and farthest 

when she stands on a tomb by the advantage of a rising ground and the echo 

of a hollow vault. 

SwiPT. Tale of a Tub. 

G 
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wHenever I stiiye for the reason my soul sinks away down and 
down into a depth that seems half air and half water, and I 
am like a man drownin' in a calm, and as he drowns, feelin' as 
if he were descendin' to the coral palaces o' the mermaids, where 
a' things are beautifii' but nnintelligible, and after wanderin' 
about awhile under the safQy-looming dimat, up again a' at 
ance into the every day world, in itself, o' a gude truth, as 
beautifo' and unintelligible too as any warld in the heavens 
above, or in the waters underneath the earth. 

North. Posthumous &me ! 

Shepherd, What's mair nor ordinar' extrordinar' in that? 

We love our life^ and we love our kind, and we love our earth, 

and we love ourselves. Therefore being immortal creatures, 

we love the thocht of never being forgotten by that kind, and 

in that life, and on that earth. 

Noctet Ambroaiana. 

EvEKY one that has been long dead has a due proportion of 

praise allotted to him, in which, while he lived, his friends were 

too profuse, and his enemies too sparing. 

Addison. 

Some with vast costly tombs would purchase it,* 

And by the proofs of death pretend to live : 

Here lies the Gfreat — ^False Marble ! where ? 

Nothing but small and sordid dust lies there. 
• • • • * 

We poets madder yet than all. 
With a refined fiEuitastic vamity, 
Think we not only have but give eternity. 
Fain would I see that prodigal 
Who his to-morrow would bestow 
For all old Homer's life, ev'n since he died till now. 

Cowley. Odes. 

No man ever attained lasting fame who did not on several 
occasions contradict the prejudices of popular opinion. 

Blaib. Sermona. 



Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 

Gaat. Meffy. 
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TO KVJSNIKG. 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, chaste Eye, to soothe thy modest ear, 

Like thy own solemn springs, 

Thy springs, and dying gales ; 

Nymph reserved, while now the bright-hair'd sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O'erhang his wayy bed : 

Now air is hush'd, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing. 

Or where the beetle winds 

His small but sullen horn, 

As oft he rises 'midst the twilight path. 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum : 

Now teach me, maid composed, 

To breathe some soften'd strain, 

Whose numbers stealing through the dark'ning yale, 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit ; 

As, musing dow, I hail 

Thy genial loyed return ! 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 

The fragrant Hours, and Elyes 

Who slept in buds the day, 

And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge. 
And sheds the freshening dew, and loyelier still. 

The pensiye plea,sures sweet 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let me roye some wild and heathy scene ; 
Or find some ruin 'midst its dreary deUs, 

Whose walls more awfdl nod 

By thy religious gleams. 

Or if chill blustering winds or driying rain 
Preyent my willing feet, be mine the hut 

That, from the mountain's side 

Views wilds and swelling floods, 

2 
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And hamlets brown, and dim discover'd spires ; 
And hears their simple bell; and marks o'er all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky yeil. 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont. 
And bal^e thy breathing tresses, meekest Et« I 

While Summer loyes to sport 

Beneath thy lingering light ; 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leayes ; 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 

Afi&ights thy shrinking train 

And rudely rends thy robes : 

So long, regardful of thy quiet rule. 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 

Thy gentlest infiuenoe own. 

And loye thy favourite name. 



Collins. 



scosjoirG. 
To hear the lark begin his flight. 
And singing startle the dull night. 
From his watchtower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to oome, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my indndow bid good-morrow. 
Through the sweet-bnar, or the yiaoy 
Or the twisted eglantine; 
While the cock, with lively din. 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 
And to the stack, or the barn-door. 
Stoutly struts his dames before ; 
Oft listening how ilie hoimds and horn 
Gheerly rouse the slumbering mom. 
From the side of some hoar hiU, 
Through the high wood echoing shiilL 

Sometimes walking not unseen, 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. 
Bight against the eastern gate. 
Where the great sun begins his state, 
Bobed in flames, and amber lig^t. 
The douds in thousand liveries dight ; 
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While fhe ploughman near at hand, 

Whistles o'er the ^irroVd land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale. 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Milton. LAUegro. 

The rising of the sun has the same effect on me as it is said 
to have had on the celebrated statue of Memnon ; and I never 
observe that glorious luminary breaking out upon me that I do 
not find myself harmonised for the whole day. 

FiTzosBOSNE. Letters^ Letter LI. 

Thus wore- out night ; and now the herald lark 
Left his ground nest, high towering to descry 
The mom's approach, and greet her with his song. 

Paradise Begained^ Book n. 

Ufon' a summer Sunday mom 

.When Nature's face is fair, * 
I walked forth to view the com 

An' snuff the caller air. 
The rising son owre Galston muirs 

Wi' glorious light was glintin' ; 
The hares were hirplin' down the Airs 

The lav'rocks tiiey were ohantin' 

Fu' sweet that day. 

Burns, The Holy Fair. 

Thus, Night, ofb see me in thy pale career. 
Till civil-suited mom appear, 
Nottrick'd and fit>unc'd as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt. 
But kercheft in a comely cloud 
While rocking winds are piping loud. 
Or usher'd with a shower still 
When the gust hath blown his fill,* 

* As vrhssD. a vindy tempest bloveth bye, 

That nothing may withstand his stonny stowre 

The clowdes, as things afrayd, before him flye, 

But all as soone as Ms outrageous powre 

Is loyd, they fiercely then begin to showre, 

And as in scome of Ms spent stormy spight, 

Now all at onoe their nudice forth do powre. 

Fairy Queen. 
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Ending on the mstling leaves 

With minute drops from off the eayes. 

Milton. II FMuroto, 

Till Mom 

Waked by the Girding Hours, with rosy hand 

TJnbarr'd the gates of light. 

Faradiae Lost, Book YII. 

Thus pass'd the night so fonl, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps, in amioe grey ; 
Who with her radiant finger still'd the roar 
Of thunder, chased the clouds, and laid the wind. 

Faradite Eegainedy Book lY. 

BxTT who the melodies of mom can tell P 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain side ; 

The lowing herd ; the sheepfold's simple bell; 

The pipe of early shepherd, dim descried 

In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 

The clamorous horn along the difGs above. 

The hoUow murmur of the ocean-^tide ; 

The hum of bees, the linnet's lay of love. 

And the fiill choir that wakes the universal grove. 

* • • . * • 

Nature, how in every charm supreme t * 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ! 



Pleasure from the View of Nature, 

Bipening harvest rushes in the gate. 
A glorious sight, if glory dwells below, 
Where Heayen's munifioence makes all the show, 
On every field and golden prospect found, 
That glads the ploughman's Sunday mormng's round, 
When on some eminence he takes his stand, 
To judge the mniling product of the land. 
Here vanity sinks back, her head to hide : 
What is there here to flatter himian pride ? 
The towering fabric, or the dome's loud roar, 
And steadfast columns, may astonish more. 
Where the charm'd gazer long delighted stays, 
Yet traced but to the architect the praise ; 
Whilst here, the veriest clown that treads the sod, 
Without one scruple gives the praise to Ood ; 
And twofold joys possess his raptured mind, 
From gratitude and admiration join'd. 

Bloomfield. Farmer* $ Boy, 
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O for the voice and fire of seraphim, 

To sing thy glories with deyotion due ! 

Blest be the day I escaped the wrangling crew 

From Fyrrho's maze, and Epicurus' sty i 

And held high converse with the godlike few, 

Who to the enraptured heart, and ear, and eye. 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody. 

Bbattie. 

BAYBBEAE. 

The Sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his map. 
And, like a lobster boil'd, the mom 
From black to red began to turn. 

Sudibras, Part II., Chap. 2. 

ST7NSET. 

It was the time when witty poets tell 
** That Phoebus into Thetis' bosom fell ; 
She blush'd at first, and then put out the light. 
And drew the modest curtains of the night." 

CowLET. The Country Mouse. 

ICOBJEnNG JK TOWN. 

Now hardly here and there a hackney coach 

Appearing, show'd the ruddy mom's approach. 

The slipshod 'prentice from his master's door, 

Had par'd the dirt, and sprinkled round the floor. 

Now MoU had whirl'd her mop with dext'rous airs, 

Prepar'd to scrub the entry and the stairs. 

The small-coal-man was heard with cadence deep, 

Till drown'd in shriller notes of chimney sweep ; 

Duns at his lordship's gate begin to meet ; 

And brick-dust MoU had scream'd through half the street. 

The turnkey now his flock returning sees, 

Duly let out a-nights to steal for fees ; 

^Qie watchfcQ bailifb take their silent stands, 

And school-boys lag with satchels in their hands. 

Swift. 

enemy, the use of. 

Duke, I KNOW thee well ; how dost thou, my good fellow ? 
down. Truly, sir, the better for my foes, and the worse for 
my Mends* 
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Duke, Just the contrary ; the better for thy Mends. 

Clo, No, sir, the worse. 

Duke, How can that be P 

do. Marry, shr, they praise me, and make an ass of me ; * 

now my foes tell me plainly I am an ass ; so that by my foes, 

sir, I profit in the knowledge of myself; and by my Mends I 

am abused ; so that, conclusions to be as kisses, if your four 

negatives make your two affirmatiyes, why then the worse for 

my Mends and tiie better for my foes. 

TwOfth Night, Act V. 

AimsTHENES spake incomparably well, that if a man would 
liye a safe and unblamable life it was necessary that he should 
have very ingenious and faithful Mends, or very bad enemies ; 
because the first, by their kind admonitions, would keep him 
from sinning, the latter by their inyectiyes. 

OuB enemies come nearer the truth in their judgments of us, 
than we do in our judgments of ourselyes. 

BOCHEFOUCAXTIiD. 

I NEVER met with a consideration, that is more finely spun 
and what has better pleased me, than one in Epictetus, which 
places an enemy in a new light, and gives us a view of him 
altogether different from that in which we are used to regard 
him. The sense of it is as follows : Does a man reproach thee 
for being proud or iU-natured, envious or conceited, ignorant 
or detracting P Consider with thyself whether his reproaches 
are true ; if they are not, consider that thou art not the person 
whom he reproaches, but that he reviles an imaginary being, 
and perhaps loves what thou really art, tho' he hates what 
thou appearest to be. If his reproaches are true, if thou art 
the envious, ill-natured man he takes thee for, give thyself 
another turn, become mild, affable, and obliging, and his re- 
proaches of thee naturally cease. His reproaches may indeed 
continue, but thou art no longer the person whom he 

reproaches. 

8peetatwr» 

Mwnkj, GEiOEBAiiLY no man can be a great enemy, but under 
the name of a Mend ... ^ If you are cheated in your 



* • The coin that is most current among mankind is flattery ; the only 

benefit of which is that by hearing what we are not we may be instructed 

what we ought to be. 

Thoughts, FoFE and Swdt. 
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fortune, 'tis your Mend that does it : for your enemy is not 

made your trustee. 

Wtohbblby. The Flam IkaUr. 

Some dire misfortune to portend, 
No enemy can match a friend. 

LTBEKAL HOSPITAUTY. 

FohniuB, My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 

Hcmdet, Odd's bodekin, man, much better. Use every man 

after his desert, and who shall 'scape whipping? Use them 

after your own honour and dignity. The less they deserve, the 

more merit in your boimty. 

Mamlety Act n. 

COMBATANTS. 

Fob men are found the stouter-hearted. 

The certainer th' are to be parted. 

Sudibras, Fart m., Canto 3. 

PBOSPEBOXJS YIOE. 

When men of infamy to grandeur soar, . 

They light a torch to show their shame the more. 

• TOXJNO. 

GoxTNT all the advantage prosperous vice obtains, 

'Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains. 

Pope. 

VALOUB AND WIT. 

Yaloxtb's a mouse-trap, wit a gin. 
Which women oft are taken in. 

ffudibraSf Part I., Canto 2. 

SOOFFEBS. 

Ltjoian, well skill'd in scoffing, this hath writ : 
Friend, that's your foUy which you think your wit ; 
This you vent oft, void both of wit and feax, 
Meaning another, when yourself you jeer. 

IzAAX Walton. Quoted, 

Diogenes, when one said to him, *^they deride you," 
answered, ** well, but I am not derided." Acooimting those 
only to be ridiculed who feel the ridicule and are discomposed 
at it. 
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EXEBOISE. 

The first physidanB by debauch were made ; 
Excess began, and sloth sustains the trade. 
By chase our long-lived f&thers eam'd their food ; 
Toil strung the neryes, and purify'd the blood ; 
But we their sons, a pamper'd race of men, 
Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend : 
God neyer made his work for man to mend. 



Drtden. 



BONO, spsnra. 

The smiling Spring comes in rejoicing. 

And surly Winter grimly flies ; 
Now crystal clear are the fetUing waters, 

And bonnie blue are the sunny skies. 
Presh o'er the moimtains breaks forth the moaning, 

The evening gilds the ocean's swell ; 
All creatures joy in the sun's returning, 

And I rejoice in my bonnie Bell. 

The flowery Spring leads sunny Summer, 

And yellow Autumn presses near. 
Then in his turn comes gloomy Winter, 

Till smiling Spring again appear. 
Thus seasons dancing, life advancing. 

Old Time and Nature their changes tell ; 
But never ranging, still unchanging, 

I adore my bonnie Bell, 

BCBNS. 

Beneath these fruit-tree boughs, that shed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head. 
With sweetest sunshine round me spread 
Of Spring's unclouded weather; 
In this sequester'd nook how sweet 
To sit upon my orchard-seat ! 
And flowers and birds once more to greet, 
My last year's friends together. 

WoBPSWOBTH. I^ Qrem LitmeL 
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Now the golden Mom aloft 

Waves her dew-bespangled wing, • 
With yermeil cheek and whisper soft 

She woos the tardy Spring : 
Till April starts, and calls aronnd 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 
And lightly o'er the Hying scene 
Scatters her freshest, tenderest green. 

Gbat. Odeon Vieinitude. 

Lol where the rosy-bosom'd Hours, 

Fair Yenus* train, appear. 
Disclose the long-expecting flowers. 

And wake the purple year I 
The Attic warbler pours her throat 
Besponsiye to the cuckoo's note. 

The untaught harmony of Spring ; 

While, whispering pleasures as they fly. 

Cool Zeph3rrs through the clear blue sky 

Their gathered fragrance fling. 

Gbat. Ode on the Spring. 

Fled are the frosts, and now the fields appear, 
Be-dothed in fr^sh and yerdant diaper ; 
Thaw'd are the snows, and now the lusty Spring 
Giyes to each mead a neat enamelling. 

HXBBICK. 
SONG ON KAY HOBNING. 

Now the bright morning-star, day's harbinger, ' 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail, boimteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire; 

Woods and groyes are of thy dressing, 

TTill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

^ Milton. 

PHYSIO. 

If we look into the profession of physic, we shaU flnd a most 
formidable body of men ; the sight of them is enough to make a 
man serious, for we may lay it down as a maxim, that when a 
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nation abounds in physicians, it grows thin of people.* This body 
of men in onr own country may be described like the British army 
in Oaasar's time. Some of them slay in chariots, and some on 
foot. If the infSantry do less execution than the charioteers, it 
is because they cannot be carried so soon into all quarters of the 
town, and despatch so much business in so short a time. Be- 
sides this 'body of regular troops, there are stragglers, who, 
without ing duly enlisted and enrolled, do infinite mischief to 
those wh are so unlucky as to £el11 into their hands. 

Spectator. 

A DOOTOB is defined to be — a man whom we hire for the pur- 
pose of telling stories in the chamber of a sick person, till nature 
effects a cure, or his medicine kills the patient. 

Sbwabd. Anecdotes. 

The prince 
Of poets. Homer, sung long since, 
A skilful leech is better far 
Than half an hundred men of war. 
So he appeared ; and by his skill. 
No less than dint of sword, cou'd kiU. 

Mudibras, Part I., Canto 2. 

Physio, for the most part, is nothing else but the substitute 

of exercise or temperance. 

AnniBOK. 



THE MOOK. 

Abt thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the earth. 

Wandering companionless 
Among the stars that have a different birth, — 

And eyer-changing, like a joyless eye 

That finds no object worth its constancy P 

Shellet. 

Yet few of these fax majesties, ah, few I 
Have bared their operations to this globe-" 
Few, who with gorgeous pageantry enrobe 
Our piece of heayen — ^whose beneyolence 

• A mimster being depriyed for nonconformity, said to some people, it 
should cost a hundred men their liyes. Some who understood this as to his 
being a turbulent fellow, that would hare moved sedition, complained of 
him, whereupon being examined, he said his meaning was that he would 
practise physic. * 
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Shakes hand with our own Geres ; eyery sense 
Filling with spiritual sweets to plenitude 
As bees gorge fall their oells. And by the feud 
'Twixt nothing and creation, I here swear, 
Eteme Apollo I that thy sister fair 
Is of all these the gentlier-mightiest 
When thy gold breath is misting in the west, 
She xmobseryed steals unto her throne, 
And there she sits most meek and most alone ; 
As if she had not pomp subservient ; 
As if thine eye, high poet ! was not bent 
Towards her with the Muses in thine heart ; 
As if the minist'ring stars kept not apart, 
Waiting for silver-footed messages. 
O Moon ! the oldest shades 'mong oldest trees 
Peel palpitations when thou lookest in ; 
O Moon ! old boughs lisp forth a holier din 
The while they feel thine airy fellowship. 
Thou dost bless everywhere, with silver Hp, 
Kissing dead things to life. The sleeping kine, 
Couch'd in thy brightness, dream of fields divine : 
Innumerable mountains rise and rise. 
Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes ; 
And yet thy benediction passeth not 
One obscure hiding-place, one little spot 
Where pleasure may be sent. The nested wren 
Has thy fair face within its tranquil ken. 
And from beneath a sheltering ivy leaf 
Takes glimpses of thee ; thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 
Within its pearly house ; — ^The mighty deeps. 
The monstrous sea is thine — the myriad sea ! 
O Moon ! far-spooming ocean bows to thee. 
And Tellus feels his forehead's cumbrous load. 

Keats. Undi/tnionj Book. III. 

The Queen of Night, whose large command 

Bules all the sea, and half the land, 

And over moist and crasBy brains 

In high-spring tides at midnight reigns, 

Was now declining to the west 

To go to bed, and take her rest. 

SudHraSj Fort III., Caiito I. 
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Tell me but wliat's the natural cause, — 
Wliy on a sign no painter draws 
The full moon ever, but the half; 
Besolye that with your Jacob's staff: 
Or why wolyes raise a hubbub at her, 
And dogs howl when she shines in water ; 
And I will freely give my vote, 
You may know something more remote. 

Sudibras to Sidrophel, 

PEDAimtY, 

A MAN who has been brought up among books, and is able to 
talk of nothing else, is a very indifferent companion, and what 
we call a pedant. But we should enlarge the title, and give it 
to every one that does not know how to think out of his profes- 
sion and particular way of life. Spectator. 

So much is to be found in men of all conditions of that which 
is called Pedantry in scholars ; which is nothing else but an 
obstinate addiction to the forms of some private life, and not re- 
garding general things enough. 

Spbat. History of Royal Society, 

The pedants are a mongrel breed, that sojourn 
Among the ancient writers and the modem ; 
And, while their studies are.between the one 
And th' other spent, have nothing of their own ; 
Like sponges, are both plants and animals, 
And equally, to both their natures false ; 
For whether 'tis their want of conversation 
Inclines them to all sorts of affectation, 
Their sedentary life and melancholy. 
The everlasting nursery of folly ; 
Their poring upon black and white too subtly 
Has turned the inside of their brains to motley ; 
Or squandering of their wits and time upon 
Too many things has made them fit for none ; 
Their constant overstraining of the mind 
Distorts the brain, as horses break their wind ; 
Or rude confusions of the things they read 
Get up, like noxious vapours, in the head. 
Until they have their constant wanes and fulls. 
And changes in the inside of their skulls : 
Or venturing beyond the reach of wit. 
Has rendered them for all things else imfit ; 
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But never bring the world and books together,* 

And, therefore, never rightly judge of either ; 

Whence multitudes of reverend men and critics 

Have got a kind of intellectual rickets, 

And by th' immoderate excess of study 

Have found the sickly head t' outgrow the body. 

For pedantry is but a com, or wart, 
Bred in the skin of judgment, sense, and art : 
A stupified excrescence, lik^ a wen, 
Ped by the peccant humours of leam'd men, 
That never grows from natural defects 
Of downright and untutored intellects, 
But from the over-curious and vain 
Distempers of an artificial brain. 

Butler. Upon the Abuse of Human Learning. 

GOMFANIONB IN TBOTTBLB. 

Udgar, When we our betters see bearing our woes. 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 
Who alone suffers, suffers most i' the mind ; 
Leaving free things, and happy shows, behind : 
But then the mind much sufferance doth o'erskip, 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship. 
How light and portable my pain seems now. 
When that, which makes me bend, makes the king bow. 

King Lear, 

Might stand or fall at least together; 
No mean or trivial solaces 

* Burke taking notice of Louis XVI. endeavouring to supply the defi- 
ciencies of his education by reading, observes, ** that the world of which he 
read and the world in which he lived were no longer the same." 

A mere contemplative man is obnoxious to this error : he converses chiefly 
in his closet with the heads and notions of things, and so discerns not their 
bottoms near and distinctly enough ; and thence he is subject to overlook 
the little circumstances on which all human actions depend. He is still 
reducing all things to standing doctrines; and therefore must needs be 
liable to neglect the opportunities, to set upon business too soon or too late ; 
to put those things together in his mind which have no argument in nature. 
But this above all is his greatest danger, that thiuldng it still becomes him 
to go out of the ordinary way, and to refine and heighten the conceptions of 
the vulgar, he will be ready to disdain all the natural and easy ways of 
practice, and to believe that nothing ought to be done, though never so 
common, but by some device of art or trick of unusual wisdom. 

Spkat. Miatory of Boyal Society, 
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To partners in extreme dietress ; 
Who used to lessen their despairs, 
By parting them int' equal shares ; 
As if the more they "were to bear, 
They felt the weight the easier ; 
And every one the gentler hung, 
The more he took his turn among. 

Hudibras^ Part HI.) Canto 2. 

Not custom, nor example, nor yast numbers 

Of such as do ofiPend, make less the sin. i 

For each particular crime, a strict account will be exacted ; 

And that comfort which 

The damned pretend, feUows in misery, 

Takes nothing from their torments. 

Massikqbr. 



KNOWLEDGE Aim LEABNING — ^THE DISTTNOTIOW. 

I -MkTTF. a distinction between knowledge and learning; taking 

knowledge to be properly meant of things that we generally 

agree to be true, by consent of those that first found them out, 

or have since been instructed in them: but learning is the 

knowledge of the different and contested opinions of men in 

former ages, and about which they have perhaps never agreed 

in any ; * and this makes so much of one and so littie of the 

other in the world. 

Sib W. Tbmple. 

BHETOBIC. 

The reason of things lies in a narrow compass, if the mind 
could at any time be so happy as to light upon it. Most of the 
writings and discourses in the world are but illustration and 
rhetoric, which signifies as much as nothing to a mind in pur- 
suit after the philosophical truth of things. 

SotTTH. 

figubatiye speech as abuse of language. 

Since wit and fancy find easier entertainment in the world 
than dry truth and real knowledge, figurative speeches and 

* Learning is nothing worth, if wit 

And understanding be not joined with it. 

MOMTAIGNB. EtBtiyt, 
Though we may be learned by the help of another's knowledge, wo can 
never be wise but by our own wisdom. 

md. 
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allusions in language will hardly be admitted as an imperfection 
or abuse of it. I confess in discourse where we seek rather 
pleasure and delight than information and improyement, such 
ornaments as are borrowed from them can scarce pass for feiults. 
But yet if we would speak of things as they are, we must allow 
that all the art of rhetoric, besides order and deamess, all the 
artificial and figurative application of words, eloquence hath in- 
vented, are for nothing else but to insinuate wrong ideas, move 
the passions, and thereby mislead the judgment, and so indeed 
are perfect cheat. And therefore, however laudable or allowable 
oratory may render them in harangues, or popular addresses, 
they are certainly in all discourses tiiat pretend to inform * or 
instruct, wholly to be avoided ; and where truth and knowledge 
are concerned, cannot but be thought a great fault either of the 
language, or person, that makes use of them. What and how 
various they are, will be superfiuovs here to take notice ; the 
books of rhetoric which abound in the world, will instruct those 
who want to be informed : only I cannot but observe, how little 
the preservation and improvement of truth, and knowledge, is 
the care and concern of mankind since the arts of fialLacy are 
endow'd and prefer'd. 'Tis evident how much men love to de- 
ceive, and be deceived, since rhetoric, that powerful instrument 
of error and deceit, has its established professors, is publicly 
taught, and has always been had in great reputation. And I 
doubt not it will be thought great boldness if not brutality in 
me, to have said thus much against it. Eloquence, like the 
fair sex, has too prevailing beauties in it to suffer itself ever to 
be spoken against. And 'tis in vain to find fault with those 
arts of deceiving, wherein men find pleasure to be deceived. 

Locke. On the Understanding^ Vol. III., Chap. 10. 

Qtjoth Ealpho, Nothing but th' abuse 
Of human learning you produce ; 
Learning, that cobweb of the brain, 
Profane, erroneous, and vain ; 
A trade of knowledge, as replete 
As others are with fraud and cheat ; 

* The florid, elevated, and figuratiye way, is for the passions ; for love 
and hatred, fear and anger, are begotten in the soul by showing their objects 
ont of their true proportion, either greater than the life, or less : but in- 
struction is to be given by showing them what they naturally are. A man 
is to be cheated into passion but reasoned into truth. 

Dbtdbn. Jteligio Zaieiy Preface. 

H 
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An art t' incumber gifts and wit, 

And render both for nothing fit ; 

Makes Light imactiye, dull, and troubled. 

Like little David in Saul's doublet : 

A cheat that scholars put upon 

Other men*8 reason and their own ; 

A sort of error, to ensconce 

Absurdity and ignorance. 

That renders all the avenues 

To truth impervious and abstruse, 

By making p^in things, in debate, 

By art, perplex'd, and intricate : 

For nothing goes for sense or light 

That will not with old rules jump right : 

As if rules were not in the schools 

Derived from trutlf, but truth from rules* 

This pagan, heathenish invention 

Is good for nothing but contention : 

Por as, in sword-and-buckler fight, 

All blows do on the target light ; 

So when men argue, the greatest part 

0* th' contest falls on terms of art, 

Until the fustian stuff be spent, 

And then they fall to th' argument. 

Hudibrasy Part I., Chap. 3. 

OuB modem youth receive their education under certain de- 
claimers called rhetoricians : * a set of men who made their first 
appearance in Bome a little before the time of Cicero. And 
that they were by no means approved by our ancestors, plainly 
appears from their being enjoined, under the censorship of 
Croesus and Domitius to shut up their schools of impudence, as 
Cicero expresses it. 

Dialogue on Oratory^ ascribed to Pliny, translated by Msluottth. 

For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope : 
And when he happened to break off 
I' th' middle of the speech, or cough, 



one who for his excellence 
In heightening words and shadowing sense. 

Butler. Mephant in the Moon. 
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He had hard words ready to show why, 
And tell what rules he did it by; 
Else, when with greatest art he spoke, 
You'd think he talk'd, like other folk. 
For all a rhetorician's rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 



Hudibrat. 



THB BBmOE OF SIGHS. 
Drown'd! Drown'd! — Hamlet. 



One more unfortunate 

Weary of breath, 
Bashly importunate. 

Gone to her death I 

Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 

Fashion'd so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair I 

Look at her gannents 
Clinging like cerements ; 
Whilst the waye constantly 

Drips from her clothing ; 
Take her up instantly, 

Loying, not loathing. 

Touch her not scornfully. 
Think of her moumhilly. 

Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her. 
All that remains of her 

Now is pure womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny. 

Bash and undutiful : 
Past all dishonour. 
Death has left on her 

Only the beautiful. 



Stm for all slips of hers. 
One of Eve's family — 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily. 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb. 

Her fair auburn tresses ; 

Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home ? 

Who was her father P 
Who was her mother ? 

Had she a sister P 
Had she a brother P 

Or was there a dearer one 

StiU, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other P 

Alas ! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 

Under the sun ! 
O I it was pitiful ! 
Near a whole cityful, 

Home she had none. 

Sisterly, brotherly,* 
Fatherly, motherly. 
Feelings had changed : 



And lorelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own, 
And every woe a tear can claim 
£zcept an erring sister's shame. 

Btbon. The Giaour. 

H 2 
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LoYOi by Harsli evidenoe, 
Thrown from its eminence ; 
Even God's providence 
Seeming estranged. 

Wliere the lamps quiyer 
So far in the river, 

With many a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood, with amazement. 

Houseless by night. 

The bleak wind of March 

Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch. 

Or the black flowing river : 
Mad from life's history. 
Glad to death's mystery 

Swift to be hurl'd— 
Anywhere, anywhere 

Out of the world ! 

In she plunged boldly^ 
No matter how coldly 

The rough river ran^ 
Over the brink of it, — 
Picture it, think of it. 

Dissolute man ! 
Lave in it, drink of it. 

Then, if you can ! 



Take her up tenderly. 

Lift her with care ; 
Fashion'd so slenderly, 

Toung, and so ieax ! 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly. 

Decently, kindly 
Smooth, and compose them ; 
And her eyes, dose them. 

Staring so blindly ! 

Dreadfully staring 

Thro' muddy impurity. 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fix'd on futurity. 

Perishing gloomily, 
Spum'd by contumely. 
Gold inhumanity 
Burning insanity 

Into the rest. 
Cross her hands humbly 
As if praying dumbly. 

Over her breast I 

Owning her weakness. 
Her evil behaviour; 

And leaving, with meekness. 
Her sins to her Saviour ! 

Hood. 



The shadows lay along Broadw^, 
'Twas near the twilight tide — 

And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 

Alone walk'd ^e ; but, viewlessly, 
Walk'd spirits at her side. 

Peace charm'd the street beneath her feet. 
And Honour charm'd the air ; 

And all astir look'd kind on her. 
And call'd her good as fair — 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 
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She kept with care her beauties rare 

From lovers warm and true — 
For her heart was cold to all but gold, 

And the rich came not to woo — 
But honour'd well are charms to sell 

If priests the selling do. 

Now walking there was one more &ir — 

A slight girl, lily-pale ; 
And she had unseen company 

To make her spirit quail — 
'Twixt want and scorn she walk'd forlorn, 

And nothing could ayail. 

No mercy now can dear her brow , 

For this world's peace to pray ; 
For, as love's wild prayer dissolved in air, 

Her woman's heart gave way ! 

But the sin forgiven by Christ in Heaven 

By man is cursed away ! 

Willis. 

Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentlier sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kennin' wrang, 

To step aside is human : 
One point must still be greatly dark. 

The moving Why they do it, 
And just as lamely can you mark 

How far, perhaps, they rue it. 

Who made the heart, 'tis he alone 

Decidedly can try us, 
He knows each chord — its various tone. 

Each spring— each various bias : 
Then at the balance let's be mute. 

We never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partly may compute. 

But know not what's resisted.* • 

BuBNB. Address to the Uneo Good. 



* The difference between those whom the world esteems as good, and those 

whom it condemns as bad, is m many cases little else than that the former 

have been better sheltered from temptation. 

Habb. GuesHt at Truth, 
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CBITIOS. 

Th£SE reasonings will Aimish us with an adequate definition 
of a true critic ; that he is a discoverer and collector of writers* 
faults. Which may be farther put beyond dispute, by the 
following demonstration ; that whoever will examine the 
writings in all kinds, wherewith this ancient sect hath honoured 
the world, shall immediately find, from the whole thread and 
tenour of them, that the idea of the authors have been altogether 
conversant, and taken up, with the faults and blemishes, and 
oversights, and mistakes of the writers; and let the subject 
treated on be whatever it will, their imaginations are so en- 
tirely possessed, and replete with the defects of other pens, that 
the very quintessence of what is bad does of necessity distil into 
their own ; by which means the whole appears to be nothing 
else but an abstract of the criticisms themselves have made. 

SwnT. TaUofal^ib. 

Critics must excuse me, if I compare them to certain animals 

called asses, who by gnawing vines, originally taught the great 

advantage of pruning them. 

Shknstomb. 

Cbitics are like a kind of fiies, that breed 

In wild fig trees, and, when they're grown up, feed 

Upon the raw fruit of the nobler kind. 

And by their nibbling on the outward rind, 

Open the pores, and make way for the sun 

To ripen it sooner tiian he would have done. 

BuTLBR. Miscellaneous Thoughts. 

Till critics blame, and judges praise, 

The poet cannot claim his bays. 

On me when dqnces are satiric, 

I take it for a panegyric. 

Hated by fools, and fools to hate. 

Be that my motto and my fate. 

Swift. 



AVABICE. 

Poverty wants some, luxury many, avarice all things. 

Cowley. 
In all the world there is no vice 
Less prone t' excess than avarice ; 
It neither cares for food nor clothing : 
Nature's content with Httle, that with nothing. 

BuTLEB. Miscellaneous Thoughts. 
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As misers their own laws enjoin 
To wear no pockets in the mine, 
For fear they should the ore purloin : 

So he that toils and labours hard 

To gain, and what he gets has spared, 

Is from the use of all debarred. 

And though he can produce more spankers 
Than all the usurers and bankers, 
Yet after more and more he hankers ; 

And after all his pains are done. 

Has nothing he can call his own, 

But a mere livelihood alone. 

Butler. 
covetousne88. 

CovETOUSNESS, by a greediness of getting more, deprives 

itself of the true end of getting : it loses the enjoyment of what 

it has got. 

Sprat. 

The character of covetousness is what a man generally 

acquires more through some niggardness or ill grace, in little 

and inconsiderable things, than in expenses of any consequence ; 

a very few pounds a year would ease that man of the scandal 

of avarice. 

Pops. 

A SMABT BEFABTEE. 

Cbies Sylvia to a reverend dean. 

What reason can be giv'n, 
Since marriage is a holy thing 

That there are none in heav'n ? 

There are no women, he replied. 

She quick returns the jest : 

Women there are, but I'm afraid 

They cannot find a priest. 

Swept. 

A febson having once observed of another, that if you said a 
good thing to him he did not imderstand you, it was somewhat 
pithily asked in reply, ** Did you ever try him ? " 

SCIENCE. 

SciENOE often furnishes means of discovering precise truth, 
when ignorance does not even dream of the possibility. 

Db. Abnott. Fhytiet. 
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The scienoes are of a sociable diBpositioii, and flourish best in 
the neighbourhood of eadh other ; nor is there any branch of 
learning but may be helped and improved by assistance drawn 
from oUier Arts. * 

BLACKSTOinS. 

The sciences throw an inexpressible grace oyer our composi- 
tions, even where they are not immediately ooncemed ; as their 
effects are discernible where we least expect to find them. 

Dialogue on Oratory^ ascribed to Flint, translated by Melmodth. 

SoiENOE, regarded as the pursuit of truth, must eyer afford 
occupation of consummate interest and subject of eleyated 
meditation. The contemplation of the works of creation eleyates 
the mind to the admiration of whatever is great and noble ; 
accomplishing the object of all study, which, in the elegant 
language of Sir James Macintosh, *^ is to inspire the love of 
trnth, of wisdom, of beauty, especially of goodness the highest 
beauty, and of that supreme and eternal Mind which contains all 
truth and wisdom, all beauty and goodness. By the loye or 
delightful contemplation and pursuit of these transcendent 
aims, for their own sake only, the mind of man is raised from 
low and perishable objects and prepared for those high destinies 
which are appointed for all those who are capable of them." 

SoMBBYiLLE. Ootmeetion of the 8eieneetf Introduction. 



THE CHARM OF EARLY ASSOOIATIONS. 

As the stem grandeur of a Gothic tower 
Awes us less deeply in its morning hour, 
Than when the shades of Time serenely fEill 
On every broken arch and ivy*d wall : 
The tender images we love to trace, 
Steal from each year a melancholy grace ! 
And as the sparks of social loye expand, 
And the heart opens in a foreign land ; 
And, with a brother's warmth, a brother's smile, 
The stranger greets each native of his isle ; 



* No one can justly or successfully discover the nature of any one thing 
in that thing itself, or without numerous experiments which lead to farther 
enquiries. Bacon. 

The nature of things, is best discovered by the tortuiings of art, than 
when they are left to themselves. 

Ibid, 
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So scones of life, when present and confest, 
Stamp but their bolder features on the breast ; 
Yet not an image when remotely viewed, 
However trivial and however rude, 
But wins the heart and wakes the social sigh, 
With every claim of dose aflfinity. 

S. BooBBS. Fleasures of Memory, 



FAV0TJB8. 

EvEBY favour which is conferred upon a follower should 
appear to be bestowed though willingly, yet with deliberation. 
For deliberation does not more lend aggravation to an act of 
malice, than it heightens the complexion of a service rendered. 
Favours which seem to be disposed upon the impulse with an 
unthinking facility, are received like the liberalities of a spend- 
thrift, and men thank God for them. 

H. Taylor. /Statesman, 

QmsEN Elizabeth was dilatory enough in suits of her own 
nature ; and the lord treasurer Burleigh, being a wise man, and 
willing therein to feed her humour, would say to her, ** Madam, 
you do well to let suitors stay ; for I shall tell you. Bis dot qui 
cito dat ; if you grant them speedily, they will come again the 



sooner." 



It is good discretion not to make too much of any man at the 

first, because we cannot hold out that proportion. 

Bacon. 

What causes such a miscalculation in the amount of grati- 
tude which men expect for the favours they have done, is, that 
the pride of the giver and that of the receiver can never agree 
as to the value of the benefit. 

BOOHEFOUCAULD. 

He who goes round about in his requests, wants commonly 

more than he chooses to appear to want. 

Latateh. 

He who receives a good turn, should never forget it ; he who 
does one, should never remember it. 



WHO WENT ON" INCBEASING IN BEAUTY LIKE .THE FOAM OP 

THE SEA. Don -Quixote, 

Lady Mary Ann 

Was a flower i* the dew, 
Sweet was its smell. 

And bonnie was its hue ; 
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And the longer it blossom' d 
The sweeter it grew, 

Tor the lily in the bud 
Will be bonnier yet. 



Young Charlie Cochrane 

Was the sprout of an aik, 
Bonnie and bloomin' 

And straight was its make ; 
The sun took delight 

To shine for its sake, 

And it will be the brag 

0' the forest yet. 

Burns. 



IGNORANCES AND PREJUDICES. 

Ignorance of the signification of words disposes men to take 
on trust not only the truth they know not, but errors and 
nonsense. For neither can be detected without a perfect under- 
standing of words. 

But ignorance of the causes and original constitution of right, 
equity, law, and justice, disposes a man to make custom and 
example the rule of his actions, in such manner as to think 
that imjust which it has been the custom to punish, and that 
just, of the impunity or approbation of which they can produce 
an example, or, as the lawyers, which only use this false measure 
of justice, barbarously call it, a precedent. Men appeal from 
custom to reason, and from reason to custom as it serves their 
turn, receding from custom when interest requires it, and set- 
ting themselves against reason as oft as reason is against them ; 
which is the cause that the doctrine of right and wrong is per- 
petually disputed both by the pen and the sword; whereas the 
doctrine of lines and figures is not so, because men care not in 
that subject what is truth, as it is a thing that crosses no man's 
ambition, profit, or lust. For I doubt not, but if it had been a 
thing contrary to any man's right of dominion, or to the inte- 
rest of men that have dominion, that the three angles of a 
triangle should be equal to two angles of a square, that doctrine 
would have been, if not disputed, yet by the burning of all 
books of geometry, suppressed as far as he whom it concerned 

was able. 

H0BBB8. 
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Some people carry their hearts in their heads,* very many 
carry their heads in their hearts. The dijQ&cnlty is to keep them 
apart, yet both actively working together. 

Habe. Oueases at Truth. 

It is the noblest act of human reason 
To free itself from slavish prepossession ; 
Assume the legal right to disengage 
Prom all it had contracted under age, 
And not its ingenuity and wit 
To all it was imbued with first submit ; 
Make true, or false, for better, or for worse, 
To have, or t' hold, indifferently of course. 

For custom, though but usher of the school, 
Where nature breeds the body and tlie soul. 
Usurps a greater power and interest 
O'er man, the heir of reason, than brute beast ; 
That by two different instincts is led. 
Bom to the one, and to the other bred ; 
And trains him up with rudiments more false. 

Than Nature does her stupid animals. 

• * * * 

As all strangers never leave the tones 
They have been used of children to pronounce. 
So most men's reason never ccui outgrow 
The discipline it first received to know. 
But renders words they first began to con 
The end of all that's after to be known. 
And sets the help of education back t 
Worse than, without it, men could ever lack ; 

* The head truly enlightened will presently hare a wonderful influence 
in purifying the heart ; and- the heart really affected with goodness will 
much conduce to the directing of the head. 

Sprat. 

Lady Blessington says a woman's head is always influenced by her heart :' 
but a man's heart is always influenced by his head. 

+ The being void of errors is the first great step to the greatest knowledge ; 
and that understanding, in which, though little is written, yet nothing is 
blotted ; that which is not disfigured by ill impressions, is a subject most 
capable of the best. There nothing is required but plain teaching ; whereas, 
the mind that is either perverted by false knowledge, or made crooked by 
deceitful prejudices,' must not only be taught, but first untaught that ill it 
had learned : and to unteach is a more diflicult work than to teach. 

Sp&at. Miaiory of the Royal Society, 
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• 

Wlio therefore finds the artifioial'st fools 

Have not been changed i' th' cradle, but the schools, 

Where error, pedantry, and affectation 

Bun them behind-hand with their education. 

BuTLsa. Upon the Abuse ofJIuman Learning, 

Is this enlightened age, I am bold enough to confess, that 
we are generally men of untaught feelings ; that instead of 
casting away all our old prejudices, we cherish them to a very 
considerable degree, and, to take more shame to ourselves, we 
cherish them because they are prejudices ; and the longer they 
have lasted and the more generally they have prevailed, the 
more we cherish them. We are afraid to put men to live and 
trade each on his own private stock of reason ; because we sus- 
pect that this stock in each man is small, and that the individuals 
would do better to avail themselves of the general bank and 
capital of nations and of ages. * 

BUBKE. 

The di£E(Brence is as great between 
The optics seeing, as the objects seen. 
All manners take a tincture from our own, 
Or come discoloured thro' our passions shown ; 
Or fancy's beam enlarges, multiplies, 
Oontracts, invests, and gives ten thousand dyes. 

Pops. 



TOBACCO. 

Bttt here the herald of the self -same mouth 
Came breathing o'er the aromatic south. 
Not like a *' bed of violets '* on the gale. 
But such as wafts its doud o'er grog or ale. 
Borne from a short fralL pipe, which yet had blown 
Its gentle odours over either zone. 
And, puflfd where'er winds rise or waters roll. 
Had wafted smoke from Portsmouth to the Pole, 
Opposed its vapour as the lightning flash' d. 
And reek'd, midst mountain-billows, unabash'd. 
To iBolus a constant sacrifice, 
*Through every change of aU the varying skies. 
And what was he who bore it P — I may err. 
But deem hiTn sailor or philosopher. 
Sublime tobacco ! which &om east to west 
Cheers the tar's labour or the Turkman's rest ; 
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Which on the Moslem's ottoman divides 

His hours, and rivals opium and his brides ; 

Magnificent in Stambonl, but less grand, 

Though not less loved, in Wapping or the Strand ; 

Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe. 

When tipp'd with amber, mellow, rich, and ripe ; 

Like other charmers, wooing the caress. 

More dazzlingly when daring in full dress, 

Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 

Thy naked beauties — Give me a cigar I 

Bybon. The Island, 



IMPORTANCE OF LITTLB THINGS. 

He who cannot contract the sight of his mind as well as dilate 

it wants a great talent in life. 

Bacon. 

The calm or agitation of our temper does not depend so 
much on the important events of life, as on an agreeable or 
disagreeable adjustment of little things which happen every 
day. 

BOCHEFOUCAULD . 

It has been well observed, that the misery of man proceeds 
not from any single crush of overwhelming evil, but from small 
vexations * continually repeated. 

JoBoreoN. LivM of the JPoett^Fbpe, 

Things are to be estimated, not by the importance of their 

effects, but the frequency of their use. 

Rtmbler, No. 131. 

It is observed by Ctibbon that the Pathetic almost always 
consists in the detail of little circumstances. 

LedxM and FaU^ Note, Chap. 50. 



StJSWCION. 

Whebe an ^squal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate l^e event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope rather than fear. 
And gladly banish squint suspicion. 

Milton. Cbmua. 

■ - - 

Our least of sorrows are suq)i as we weep ; 
'Tis 4to rile daily drop on drop which wears 

The soul out (like the stone) with petty cares. 

Don Juan. 
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NoTHiNO makes a man so suspidous as to know little ; whence 

the best remedy against suspicion is inquiry;* for darkness and 

smother feed the distemper. What would men haye ? Do they 

suppose the persons they employ or converse with are saints or 

angels P Can we be ignorant that they pursue their own ends, 

and will always have the first regard to themselves ? There is 

therefore no better method of moderating suspicions, than to^pro- 

vide against them as if they were true ; yet bridle them as if 

they were false. For so far Suspicion may be of use as to put 

men upon their guard, that though the things suspected were 

true it should not hurt them. 

BacgIn. Essays, 

EVENING. 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night ; 
Sunset divides the sky with her ; a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli's mountains: Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be, — 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, — 
Where the Day joins the past Eternity, 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian's crest. 
Floats through the azure air — an island of the blest ! 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o'er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
BoU'd o'er the peak of the far Ehaetian hill 
As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim'd her order ; — ^gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-bom rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glassed within it glows. 

Fill'd with the face of heaven, which, from afar. 
Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse; 
And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 



Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 

Than to be sure they do : for certainties 

Either are past remedies : or, timelj knowi|^, 

The femedy then bom. 

Cymbiline. 
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Its mantle o'er the mountains ; parting day. 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
The last still lovliest, — ^till — *tis gone, — ^and all is gray. 

ChUde Harold, Canto lY. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Gray. EUgy, 

EVENING BONO OF PAN'S PRIEST. 

Shephebds all, and maidens fair, 
Pold your flocks up, for the air 
'Gins to thicken, and the sun 
Already his great course hath run. 
See the dew-drops how they kiss 
Every little flower that is 
Hanging on their velvet heads, 
Lik^ a rope of chrystal beads ; 
See the heavy clouds low falling. 
And bright Hesperus down calling 
The dead Night from under ground ; 
At whose rising mists unsound. 
Damps and vapours fly apace. 
Hovering o'er the wanton face 
Of these pastures, where they come 
Striking dead both bud and bloom. 

Beaumont and Fletcheb. 

Or where the silver water 's sooth'd to rest. 
The tall tree's shadow sleeps upon his breast. 

Hence thou lingerer Light I 

Eve saddens into Night. 
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Mother of worldly- working dreams ! we view 

The sombre hours that round thee stand, 

With down-cast eyes (a duteous band !) 

Their dark robes dripping with the heavy dew. 

GoLXRiDGE. 8<mg of the Fixies. 

The sun grew low, and left the skies, 
Put down (some writie) by ladies* eyes, 
The moon pull'd off her veil of light. 
That hides her face by day from sight, 
(Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 
That's both her lustre and her shade,) 
And in the lanthom of the night. 
With shining horns hung out her light ; 
For darkness is the proper sphere,* 
Where all false glories use t' appear. 
The twinkling stars began to muster. 
And glitter with their borrowed lustre. 
While sleep the weary*d world relieved. 
By counterfeiting death revived. 

HueUbraa, Part U., Chap. 1. 

NIGHT. 

The sun was sunk, and after him the star 
Of Hesperus, whose office is to bring 
Twilight upon the earth, short arbiter 
'Twixt day and night, and now from end 
Night's hemisphere had veil'd the horizon round. 

Paradise Zoatj Book IX. 

NiOHT, sable goddess I from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumb'ring world. 
Silence, how dead ! and darkness how profound! 
Nor eye, nor list'ning ear, an object finds ; 
Creation sleeps ! 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause, 
An awfdl pause ! prophetic of her end. 

Night Thoughts, Night I. 

* But see while thus our sorrows we discourse, 
Phoebus hath finished his diurnal course ; 
The shades prevail : each bush seems bigger grown ; 
Darkness, like state, makes small things swell and frown. 

H. Vauohan. 
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A. laaHT SCENE. 

Chorus. Now entertain conjecture of a time, 

When creeping murmur, and the poring dark. 
Fills the wide yessel of the uniyerse. 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
- The hum of either army stilly sounds 
That the fix*d sentinels almost receiye 
The secret whispers of each other's watch ; 
Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other's umber'd face ; ^ 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs, 
Piercing the night's dull ear, and from the tents. 
The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers closing liyets up, 
Giye dreadful note of preparation. 
The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toU, 
And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 

Meniy T., Act IV. 

PEOORASTINATION. 

Be wise to day, 'tis madness to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead. 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Year after year it steals till all are fled. 
And to the mercies of a moment leayes 
The yast concerns of an eternal scene. 

TouNO. J^iffhtThouyhtSfKighil. 

In human hearts what bolder thoughts can rise. 

Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn ? 

Where is to-morrow P In another world. 

For numbers this is certain ; the reyerse 

Is sure to none. 

Ibid., Night I. 

Dabe to be wise, and now 
Begin. The man who has it in his power 
To practise yirtue and protracts the hour ; 
Waits like the clown, to see the brook run low. 
Which careless flows, and will for eyer flow. 

HoBACB. Book I., Epistle 2. 

Defeb not till to-morrow to be wise ; 
To-morrow's sun on thee may neyer rise. 

Pope. 
I 
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It may be affirmed as a tmtli well founded in observation, 

thongh perhaps hardly to be credited npon assertion, that even 

in matters personally and seriously affecting themselves, most 

men will put off thinking definitively until they have to act, to 

write, or to speak. 

H. Tatlob. Stateitnan. 

The only remedy for such a turn of mind is resolutely to 
keep to the first decision, whatever it may be, without dwelling 
on its advantages or disadvantages, and allowing any useless re- 
grets after the thing is done ; and, even if a mistake is often made 
at the outset, from want of the habit of ready and unwavering 
judgment, it will be far less mischievous, than weak and wretched 
indecision ; and in time the faculty of knowing the real tastes 
or inclinations, without hesitations or regrets, wiU be cultivated 

in the mind. 

G0ntU life, 

LOSS m BELAY. 

TUfE wears all his locks before,* 

Take thy hold upon his forehead ; 
When he flies he turns no more, 

And behind his scalp is naked. 

Works adjourned have many stays, 

Long demurs breed new delays. 
• • • 

Drops do pierce the stubborn flint, 

Not by force but often fSaUing ; 
Custom kills by feeble dint, 

More by use than strength and vailing. 
Single sands have little weight, 
Many make a drawing freight. 

BOBKRT SOUTHWBLL. 



BICHES. 

" YAnTE-GLOBiOTTS Elfe," said he, ** dost not thou weet 
That money can thy wantes at will supply P 
Shields, steeds, and armes, and all things for thee meet 
It can purvay in twinclding of an eye, 



* Time is painted with a lock before, and bald behind, ngnifyingtherebyy 
that we must take time (at we lay) by the forelock, for when it la once 
past there is no raealling it. 

Swirr. 
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And crowns and kingdomes to thee multiply. 
Do not I kings create, and throw the crowne 
Sometimes to him that low in dust doth lie ; 
And him that raign'd into his roome thrust downe, 
And whom I lust do heape with glory and renown ? 

All otherwise, said he, I riches read, 

And deeme them roote of all disquietness ; 

First got with guile, and then preserved with dread, 

And after spent with pride and lavishnesse, 

Leaving behind them griefe and heavinesse ; 

Lifinite mischiefs of them doe arise. 

Strife and debate, bloodshed and bittemesse, 

Outrageous wrong, and hellish covetize, 

That noble heart in great dishonour doth despise. 

Ne thine be kingdomes, ne the scepters thine, 
But realmes and rulers thou dost both confound, 
And loyall truth to treason dost incline ; 
Witnesse the guiltless blood pour'd offc in ground, 
The crowned often slaine, the slayer crowned ; 
The sacred diademe in pieces rent 
And purple robe gored with many a woimd, 
Castles surprised, great cities sackt and brent, 
So mak'st thou kings, and gaynest wrongfull government. 

Faery Queen^ Book II., Canto 7. 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools. 

The wise man's cumbrance, if not snare ; more apt 

To slacken virtue, and abate her edge 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praise. 

' Paradise Lost, Book 11, 

Bastard, Mad world ! mad kings ! mad composition ! 
John, to stop Arthur's title in the whole, 
Hath willingly departed with a part ; 
And France (whose armour conscience buckled on» 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 
As God's own soldier,) rounded in the ear 
With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil — 
That broker that still breaks the pate of faith — 
That daily break- vow — ^he that wins of aU, 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids ; 
Who, having no external thing to lose 
But the word maid, cheats the poor maid of that— « 

I 2 
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That smooth-fkced gentleman, tickling commodity ; 

Commodity— the bias of the world ; 

The world, who of itself is 'peised weU ; 

Made to ran eyen, upon eyen ground ; 

This sway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indififerency. 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent ; 

And this same bias, this commodity. 

This bawd, this broker, this all-changing word, 

Clapp'd on the outward eye of fickle France, 

Hath drawn him from his own determined aid, 

From a resolyed and honourable war. 

To a most base and yile-ooncluded peace. 

And why rail I on this commodity ? 

But for because he hath not woo'd me yet ; 

Not that I haye the power to dutch my hand. 

When his fair angels would salute my palm : 

But for my hand, as unattempted yet. 

Like a poor beggar raileth on the rich. 

Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail. 

And say,»>there is no sin but to be rich ; 

And, being rich, my yirtue then shall be. 

To say, — ^tiiere is no yice but beggary : 

Since kings break faith upon commodity. 

Gain, be my lord I for I will worship thee. 

King John, Act II. 

Eyeet man is rich or poor, according to the proportion 
between his desires and efxjoyments. Of riches as of eyery 
thing else, the hope is more than the enjoyment; while we 
consider them as the means to be used at some future time 
for the attainment of felicity, ardour after them secures us from 
weariness of ourselyes, but no sooner do we sit down to enjoy 
our acquisitions than we find them insufficient to fill up the 
yacuities of life. Nature makes us poor only when we want 
necessaries, but custom giyes the name of poyerty to the want 
of superfluities. It is the great priyilege of poyerty to be 
happy unenyied, to be healthy without physic, secure without a 
guard, and to obtain from the bounty of nature what the great 
and wealthy are compelled to procure by the help of art Ad- 
yersity has oyer been considered as the state in which a man 
most easily becomes acquainted with himself, particularly beings 
free from flatterers. Prosperity is too apt to preyent us from. 
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ezamimng our conduct, but as adversity leads us to think pro- 
perly of our state, it is most beneficial to us. 

Dbp Jokniov. 

The way to make thy son rich, is to fill 

His mind with rest, before his trunk with riches ; 

For wealth without contentment climbs a hill, 

To feed those tempests which fly oyer ditches. 

QsoaGB Hbbbbbt. 

It is observed of Gt>ld by an old epigrammatist, that to have 
it is to be in fear, and to want it to be in sorrow. 

The knowing and the bold 

Fall in the general massacre of gold ; 

Wide- wasting pest that rages unconfined. 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind ; 

For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws. 

For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws ; 

Wealth beap'd on wealth, nor truth, nor safety buys, 

The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Da. JomnoN. 

'Tis true, w* have money th* only pow'r 
That all mankind fall down before ; 
Money, that, like the swords of kings, 
Is the last reason of all things. 

. Mudibrat, Part III., Canto 2. 

Fob gain has wonderful effects 
T* improve the Factory of Sects ; 
The rule of ffdth in all professions, 
The great Diana of the Ephesians ; 
Whence^ turning of Beligions made. 

Ilnd.y Part III., Canto 2. 

O THOU sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 

'Twixt natural son and sire ! thou bright defiler 

Of Hymen's purest bed ! that valiant Mars I 

Thou ever young, fresh, loved, and delicate wooer, 

Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 

That lies on Dian's lap ! thou vidble god. 

That solder'st dose impossibilities, 

And mak'st them kiss I thou speak'st with every tongue. 

To every purpose I thou touch of hearts I 

Think, thy slave man rebels ; and by thy virtue 

Set them into confounding odds, that beasts 

May have the world in empire. 

I ^__ TimoH of Athena, 
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COMFAirr. ITS nfFLUENGE. 

*Tis not the modes of Civility alone, that are imprinted by 
Conyersation. The tincture of Company sinks deeper than the 
outside, and possibly if a true estimate were made of the mora- 
lity and Beligions * of the world, we should find that the greater 
pwrt of mankind received even those Opinions and Ceremonies 
they would die for, rather from the Pashions of their countries, 
and the constant practise of those about them, than from any 

conviction of their Seasons. 

LoGKB. On JEdueatum, . 

t What I saw in this place struck me at first with horror, but 
at length by insensible degrees it became fiEimiliar. I was no 
longer alarmed at the appearance of vice : the manners of the 
company had a kind of contagious influence upon me, my inno- 
cence was imiversally derided, and my modesty and reserve 
became the sport of impudence and buffoonery ; every art was 
practised to excite my passions, to ensnare me by temptation, 
and to kindle the love of pleasure in my breast. I perceiyed 
that I was every day less capable of resistance, the influence 
of education was surmounted, my virtuous resolutions melted 
away ; I could no longer struggle against the evils that pressed 
upon me on every side ; from dreading vice I came at last to be 

ashamed of virtue. 

Fenelon. Telemaehus in the Island of Oyprut, 

FaZdaff, It is a wonderful thing to see the semblable cohe- 
rence of his men's spirits and his. They, by observing him, do 
bear themselves like foolish justices; he, by conversing with 
them, is turned into a justice-like serving-man; their spirits 
are so marred in conjunction with the participation of society, 
that they flock together in consent, like so many wild geese. If 
I had a suit to Master Shallow, I would humour his men, with 



* Many a one 

Owes to his oountay his religion, 
And in another would as strongly grow, 
Had but his nurse or mother taught him so. 

I. Walton. -4«^for--Quotation. 

t Yice Ib a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen, 
Tet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

9oPB. JEstay on Man, 
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the imputatioii of being near their master ; if to his men, I 
would curry with Master Shallow, that no man could better 
command his servants. It is certain, that either wise bearing 
or ignorant carriage is caught as men take diseases, one of 
another : therefore, let men take heed of their company. 

Menry lY., Second Fart, Act 6. 

Thbee days of uninterrupted company in a yehide, will make 

you better acquainted with another, than one hour's conversation 

with him every day for three years. 

Lavateb. 

When chapman billies leave the street, 
An drouthy neibors, neibors meet. 
As market-days are wearing late. 
An folk begin to tak the gate ; 
While we sit bousing at Hie nappy. 
An gettin' fou an unco' happy. 
We think na on the lang Scots miles, 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles, 
That lie between us an our hame, 
Whar sits our sulky sullen dame, 
Gathrin' her brows like gathrin' storm, 
I^ursin' her wrath, to keep it warm. 

Bu&NS. Tarn aShanter. 



TO ALTHEA FBOM PBISOIT. 

When love with unconfined wings 

Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at the grates ; 
When I lie tangled in her hair 

And fetter'd to her eye, 
The birds that wanton in the air 

Know no such liberty. 

• « • • 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for a hermitage : 
If I have freedom in my love 

And in my soul am free. 
Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty. 



LOVBLAOB. 
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PAMTHEON. 

Simple, erect, seyere, austere, sublime- 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods. 
From Jove to Jesus — spared and blest by time. 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns to ashes — ^glorious dome ! 
Shalt thou not last ? Time's sc3rthe and tyrant's rods 
Shiver upon thee — sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety — ^Pantheon ! — ^pride of Bome ! 

Belie of nobler days, and noblest arts I 
Despoil'd yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 
A holiness ap;)ealing to all hearts — 
To art a model ; and to him who treads 
Bome for the sake of ages, Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture. 

(ilhilde JSCaroid, Canto IV. 

Mabe, how the dread Pantheon stands. 
Amid the domes of modem hands : 
Amid the toys of idle state. 
How simply, how severely great ! 
Then turn, and, while each western dime 
Presents her tunefal sons to Time, 
So mark thou Milton's name ; 
And add, '' Thus differs from the throng 
The spirit which informed thy awfiil song, 
Which bade thy potent voice protect thy country's fame." 

' AzENsms. Ode. 

THE DIFFEBENCE OF WIT Ain> JTTDGMEirr. 

If in having our Ideas in the memory ready at hand consists 
quickness of parts ; in this, of having them unconfdsed and 
being able nicely to distinguish one thing from another where 
there is but the least difference, consists in a great measure the 
exactness of Judgment and Clearness of Beason which is to be 
observed in one man above another. And hence perhaps may 
be given some reason of that common observation. That men 
who have a great deal of wit and prompt memories have not 
always the clearest judgment or deepest reason. For* Wit 

* man, but he waa wutty, wutty, — and bricht thocts o' a maist extra- 
ordinary kind met thegether £ra^ th^' opposite poles o* the human under- 
standing. Noetea Ambroaiamm, 
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lying most in the assemblage of Ideas, and putting those toge- 
ther with quickness and yariety, wherein can be found any 
resemblance or congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures 
and agreeable visions in the fSancy, Judgment, on the contrary, 
lies quite on the other side, in separating carefully one from 
another Ideas wherein can be found the least difference, thereby 
to avoid being misled by similitude and by affinity to take one 
thing for another. This is a way of proceeding quite contrary 
to metaphor and allusion, wherein for the most part lies that 
entertainment and pleasantry of wit which strikes so lively on 
the fancy, and tJierefore is so acceptable to aU people, because 
its beauty appears at first sight, and there is required no labour 
of thought to examine what truth or reason there is in it. The 
mind, without looking any farther, rests satisfied with the 
agreeableness of the picture and the gaiety of the fancy. And 
it is a kind of an afi&ont to go about to examine it by the severe 
rules of truth and good reason, whereby it appears that it con- 
sists in something that is not perfectly conformable to them. 

LocKB. On the Understanding ^ Book II., Chap. 2. 

Some in discourse rather affect being commended for Wit in 

maintaining all arguments, than for Judgment in discerning 

the Truth, as if it were a praise to find what might be said and 

not what should be concluded. 

Bacon. Meaaya, 

ENEBOY. 

Be great in act,* as you have been in thought ; 
Let not the world see feax or sad distrust 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye. 
tBe stirring with the time ; be fire with fire ; 
Threaten the threat'ner, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror ; so shall inferior eyes, 



All wit does but divert men from the road 
In which things vulgarly are understood, 
And force mistake and ignorance to own 
A better sense than commonly is known. 

BuTLEB. Miseellaneous Tkotightt, 

* For courage mounteth with the occasion. 

King John, 

t Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant more learned than 
their ears. 

CkrioUmtu, 
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That borrow their behaYioare from the great,* 

Grow great by your example, and ptat on 

The danntleaa spirit of resolntion. 

Away ; and glisten like the god of war. 

When he intended to become the field ; 

Show boldness and aspiring confidence. 

What, shall they seek the lion in his den. 

And fright him there ? And make him tremble there ? 

O, let it not be said ! 

Kinji John, Act Y. 

The wise and prudent oonqner difficulties 
By daring to attempt them^f Sloth and foUy 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and danger. 
And make th' impossibility they fear. 

BOWB. 

He alone has energy that cannot'be depriyed of it. 

L^YATBB. 

OxTB donbts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. 

Measure for Measure, Act I., Scene 5. 

BOLDNESS. 

It deserves to be considered that boldness is ever blind, for it 
sees not dangers and inconveniences. Whence 'tis bad in 
council though good in execution. The right use of bold per- 
sons, therefore, is that they never command in chief; but serve 
as seconds, under the direction of others. Eor in council 'tis 
good to see dangers, and in execution not to see them unless 

they are very great. 

Bacon. Essays. 

ANTIQUITY. 

ANTlQTnTYt thou wondrous charm, what art thouP that 
being nothing art everything ! When thou wert, thou wert 
not antiquity — ^then thou wert nothing, but hadst a remoter 

* Carried away by the irresistible influence which is always exerdaed 
over men's minds by a bold resolution in critical circumstances. 

GuizoT. Cromwell, 
t Our remedies oft' in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven ; the fated sky 
Gives us free scope ; only doth backward pull 

Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull. 

Shazspbabb. 
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antiquity, as thou calledst it, to look back to with blind vene- 
ration; thou thyself being to thyself flat, jejune, modem! 
What mystery lurks in this retroversion P or what half Jannses 
are we, ^lat cannot look forward with the same idolatry with 
which we for ever revert ! ' The mighty future is as nothing 
being everything ! The past is everything being nothing ! 

What were the dark ages P Surely the sun rose as brightly 
then as now, and man got him to his work in the morning. 
Why is it we can never hear mention of them without an 
accompanying feeling as though a palpable obscure had dimmed 
the face of things, and that our ancestors wandered to and fro 

groping P 

Chables Lamb. Elia — Oxford in the Vacation. 

'Tis not antiquity, nor author. 

That makes truth truth, altho* Time's daughter, 

'Twas he that put her in the pit 

Before he pull'd her out of it ; 

And as he eats his sons, just so 

He feeds upon his daughters too. 

Nor does it follow, 'cause a herald. 

Can make a gentleman, scarce a year old. 

To be descended of a race 

Of ancient kings in a small space. 

That we should all opinions hold 

Authentic that we can make old. 

Mudibras, Part II., Canto 3. 

BEVEKENOE OP ANTIQUITY. 

Sabcastioally referred by Hobbes to the contention men 
have with the living, not with the dead, to these ascribing more 
than their due that they may obscure the glory of the other. 

Htthe says the humour of blaming the present and admiring 
the past is strongly rooted in human nature, and has an influ- 
ence even on persons endued with the profoundest judginent 

and most extensive learning. 

Essayty Part II., Essay 12. 

And again, 

Ak established government has an inflnite advantage by that 

very circumstance of its being established, the bulk of mankind 

being governed by authority, not reason, and neyer attributing 

authority to anythiag that has not the recommendation of 

antiquity. 

Ibid,, Essay 16. 
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SLEEP. 

TiBED nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! 

He, like the world, Ids ready visit pays 

Wliere fortune smiles ; the wretched he forsakes ; * 

Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 

And lights on lids nnsully'd with a tear. 

Young. Night Thouffht$yKi^tl. 

Soft closer of onr eyes ! 

Low murmurer of tender lullabies ! 

Light hoverer around our happy pillows I 

Wreather of poppy buds, and weeping willows ! 

Silent entangler of beauties tresses I 

Most happy listener ! when the morning blesses 

Thee for enlivening all the cheerful eyes 

That glance so brightly at the new sun rise. 

♦ * Keats. Sleep and Poetry, 

How many thousands of my poorest subjects 

Are at this hour asleep I O sleep, gentle sleep, 

Nature's soft nurse, how have I Mghted thee. 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness P 

Why, rather, sleep, liest tiiou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee 

And hush'd with buzzing night flies to thy sltunber. 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lull'd with sound of sweetest melody P 

O thou dull god, why Uest thou with the vile 

Li loathsome beds, and leavest the kingly couch 

A watch-case or a common 'larum-bell P 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 

Li cradle of the rude imperious surge 

And in the visitation of the winds. 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 

With deafening clamour in the slippery clouds. 

That with the hurly, death itself awakes P 



* It seldoift risits sorrow : when it doth 

It la a comforter. 

Tmpeit^ Act n. 
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Canst thou, partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude,* 
And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ? Then happy low, lie down I 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Hmry JF., Second Part, Act III. 

Sleep is a god too prond to wait in palaces, 

And yet so humble, too, as not to scorn 

The meanest country cottages ; 

His poppy grows among the com, 

The halcyon sleep will never build his nest 

In any stormy breast ; 

'Tis not enough that Jie does find 

Clouds and darkness in their mind ; 

Darkness but half his work will do, 

'Tis not enough, he must find quiet too. 

CowLBT. Soraeey Ode I., Book HI. 

'TwAS now the time when Phoebus yields to nighty 
And rising Cynthia sheds her silver light, 
Wide o*er the world in solemn pomp she drew, 
Her airy chariot hung with pearly dew; 
All birds and beasts lie hush'd ; deep steals away 
The wild desires of men, and toils of day, 
And brings, descending through the silent air, 
A sweet forgetfolness of human care. 

PoPB. Thebais of Statiut. 

A FLOOK of sheep that leisurely pass by, 
One after one ; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring ; the fall of rivers, winds and seas. 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky ; 
Tve thought of all by turns ; and still I lie 
Sleepless ; and soon the small birds' melodies 
Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees ; 
And the first cuckoo's melancholy cry. 
Even thus last night, and two nights more I lay. 



'Weariness 

Can snore npon the flint, when restiYe sloth . 

Finds the down pillow hard. 

Cymbeline, Act III. 
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And could not win thee, Sleep ! by any stealth : 
So do not let me wear to-mght away : 
Without thee what is all the morning's wealth ? 
Come, blessed barrier betwixt day and day, 
Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health ! 

WOKDSWOBTH. 

The crowd are gone, the revellers at rest ; 
The courteous host, and all-approving guest, 
Again to that accustom'd couch must creep. 
Where joy subsides, and sorrow sighs to sleep ; 
And man, o*er laboured with his being's strife, 
Shrinks to that sweet forgetfalness of life : 
There lie love's feverish hope, and cunning's guile. 
Hate's working brain, and luU'd ambition's wile ; 
O'er each vain eye oblivion's pinions wave. 
And quench'd existence crouches in a grave. 

Btbon. Xara, Canto I. 

SANCHO FANZA'S PRAISE OF SLEEP. 

" I KNOW not what that means," replied Sancho ; " I only 

know that while I am asleep, I have neither fear, nor hope, 

neither trouble, nor glory ; and blessings on him who invented 

sleep, the mantle that covers all human thoughts ; the food that 

appeases hunger ; the drink that quenches thirst ; the fire that 

warms cold; the cold that moderates heat; and lastly, the 

general coin that purchases all things ; the balance and weight 

that makes the shepherd equal to the king, and the simple to 

the wise." 

J)on Quixote, 

Sleep is death's younger brother, and so like him, that I 

never dare trust him without my prayers. 

SiB T. Bbown. 

CABE-charmer sleep, son of the sable night,* 
Brother to death, in sildnt darkness bom. 
Destroy my languish ere the day be light, 



Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes, 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince. Fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers : give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers : easy, sweet, 
And as a purling stream, thou son of Night, 
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With dark forgetting of my care's retumB ; 

And let the day be long enough to mourn 

The shipwreck of my iU-adventur'd youth : * 

Let waking eyes suffice to waiL their scorn, 

Without the troubles of the night's untruth ; r 

Cease, dreams, fond image of my fond desires ! 

To model forth the passions of to-morrow ; 

Let never rising sun approve your tears. 

To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow. 

StOl let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 

And never wake to feel the day's disdaiQ. 

DauiiMOND. Sonnet. 

MAGIC sleep ! comfortable bird. 

That broodest o'er the troubled sea of the mind 

Till it is hush'd and smooth I O unconfined 

Bestraint ! imprison'd liberty I great key 

To golden palaces, strange minstrelsy, 

Fountains grotesque, new trees, bespangled caves. 

Echoing grottoes, full of tumbling waves 

And moonlight ; ay, to all the mazy world 

Of silvery enchantment ! — who, unfurl'd 

Beneath thy drowsy wing a triple hour, 

But renovates and lives P 

Keats. Enehfmion^ Book I. 

Theee in dose covert by some brook 

Where no profaner eye may look. 

Hide me from day's garish eye 

While the bee with honey'd thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such concert as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feather'd sleep. 

H Benteroso, 



Pass by Ms troubled senses ; sing his pain : 
Like hollow munnuring wind, or silver rain : 
Into this prince, gently, oh gently slide, 
And kiss him into slumbers, like a bride. 

Beaumont and Fletckeb. Valentinian. 

'When to the session of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 
And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste. 

Shaxspeabe. Sonnets. 
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It was abont the middle age of night 
When half the earth stood in the other's light ; 
And sleep, death's brother, yet a Mend to life, 
Gkive wearied nature a restorative. 

BuTLBB. £eparte$ between Oat and ^tet. 



DBESS. 

The &ishion wears out more apparel than the man. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

t*aust. Why, assure you, Siguier, rich apparel has strange 
virtues : it makes him that hath it without means esteemed for 
an excellent wit, he that enjoys it with means, puts the world in 
remembrance of his means ; it helps the deformities of nature,* 
and gives lustre to her beauties ; makes continual holiday where 
it shines ; sets the wits of ladies at work, that otherwise would 
be idle ; fumisheth your two shilling ordinary ; takes possession 
of your stage at your new play ; and enricheth your oars, as 
Booming to go with your skull. 

MacT, Pray you, sir, add this ; it gives respect to your fools, 
makes many thieves, as many strumpets, and no fewer bankrupts- 
Bbn Jonbon. Every Man Out of Hie JTwrnowr, Act II. 

Bb a man ne'er so vile 
In wit, in judgment, manners or what else ; 
If he can purchase but a silken cover 
He shall not only pass, but pass regarded. 

Ibid, Act m. 

A GOOD wife is none of our dainty dames, who love to appear 
in a variety of suits every day new ; as if a good gown, like a 
stratagem in war, were to be used but once. 

FULLBR. 

Who would not rather get him gone 
Beyond th' intolerablest zone. 
Or steer his passage through those seas, * 
That burn in flames, or those that freeze. 
Than see one nation go to school. 
And leam of another, like a fool P 
To study all its tricks and feishions 
With epidemic affectations ; 



* The greatest part of the ladies lose themselTes very adrantageoualj 
under their dress. 

Tom Bbowh. 
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And dare to wear no mode or dress, 

But what they, in their wisdom, please ; 

As monkeys are, by being taught 

To put on gloves and stockings, caught ; 

Submit to all that they devise, 

As if it i^ore their liveries ; 

Make ready, and dress th* imagination 

Not with l^e clothes, but with the fashion. 

• * • • • ' 

Sometimes wear hats like pyramids, 
And sometimes flat, like pipkins' lids ; 
With broadbrims sometimes like umbrellas. 

And sometimes narrow as Punchinello's. 

• « ' • « • 

And as some pupils have been known, 
In time to put their tutors down, 
So ours are often found t' have got 
More tricks than ever they were taught. 

• • • • • 

Apply to all things which they see 

With their own fancies best agree ; 

No matter how ridiculous, 

'Tis all one if it be in use ; 

For nothing can be bad or good» 

But as 'tis in or out of mode. 

• • • • ' • 

To learn the dullest of their whims. 
And how to wear their very limbs ; 
To turn and manage every part. 
Like puppets, by their rules of art ; * 
To shrug discreetly, act, and tread, 
And politicly shake the head. 
Until the ignorant, that guess 
At all things by th' appearances, 



Some adrance 
That roost people in France 
Join the manners and air of a Maitre de Danae, 
To the morab — (as Johnson of Chesterfield said) — 
Of an elderly Lady, in Babylon bred, 
Much addicted to flirting and dressing in red. 

Ingoldaby Legmds . 
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To see how art and natnie striye, 
Belieye them really aliye^ 
And that they're very men, not thingci 
That moye by pnpx>et-work and eprings ; 
When truly all their feats haye been. 
As well performed by motion-men, 
And the worst droUs of Punchinellos 
Were much th' ingeniouser fellows. 

Butler. On our Ridieuhm Imitation of the Frtneh. 

The person whose clothes are extremely fine, I am too apt 

to consider as not being possessed of any superiority of fortune, 

but resembling those Indians, who axe found to wear all the 

gold they haye in the world in a bob at the nose. 

Goldsmith. 

In France the staple of new modes, 
Where garbs and miens are current goods, 
That seryes the ruder northern nations 
With methods of address and treat : 
Prescribes new garnitures and famous, 
And how to drink and how to eat,* 
No out-of-fashion wine or meat ; 
To understand crayats and plumes. 
And the most modish from the old perfumes. 

BuTLEB. Ode — Memory of Duval. 

While her sad eyes the troubled breast disclose ; 
Whose outward splendour is but folly's dress. 
Exposing most when most it gilds distress. 

C&ABBB. The Vittoffey'Bookl. 



Further, as man is known by feeding 

From brutes — so men from men, in breeding 

Are still distinguished as they eat. 

And raw in manners, raw in meat ; « 

Look at the polish' d nations hight 

The civilised — the most polite 

Is that which bears the praise of nations, 

For dressing eggs two hundred fashions ; 

Whereas at savage nations look, — 

The less refined the leas they cook. ■ 

• • • • 

For niceness comes from th* inner side, 
(As an ox is drest before his hide.) 

Hood. A Seeeiptfor OMli$ation, 
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TASTE nr DSESS. 

FbbsOks are offcentiines misled in their choioe of dress, by 

attending to the beauty of colours, rather than selecting such 

colours as may increase their own beauty. 

Shsnronb. 



CHABTTY. 

To retnm the love of our Mends is the * charity of publicans, 
and founded on the bond of utility, but to be well afifected 
towards our enemies is one of the sublimest yirtnes of thA 
Christian religion and an imitation of the Divinity. But this 
Clharity has several degrees, the first whereof is our forgiving 
our enemies upon repentance. And there i9 some resemblance 
of this charity found among the more generous wild beasts ; lor 
'tis said that the lion will not exercise cruelty upOn the creatures 
that submit and fall before him. The second degree is forgive- 
ness of enemies though they remain stubborn without recon- 
ciliation or atonement. The third degree is that which not only 
pardons and excuses, but even confers benefits and good offices 
upon enemies. But these degrees either have or may have 
somewhat of ostentation,* at least somewhat of gr^tness of 
mind, and not proceed entirely from pure charity. For possibly 
when any one feels virtue flow out of him he may be lifted up 
with it, and be more delighted with the fruit of his own vittue 
than the good and happiness of his neighbour. But if a man 
when he finds any misfortune befall his enemy from another 
quarter be grieved and troubled at it from the bottom of his 
heart ; without secretly rejoicing, as if be thought that his day 
of retribution and revenge were come, this is the virtue whose 
opposite Job detests. ''If I have rejoiced at the ruin of him 
that hated me, and triumphed that misfortune has found him 
out," and this is the exaltation and top perfection of charity. 

Bacon. Euayi, 



* There is often more pride than goodness in our sorrow for the misfor- 
tunes of our enemie»; it is to make them feel that we are superior to them 
that we giye them marks of our compassion. 

BoCHEFOtrCAULD. 

The dews came down unseen at eyening tide 
And silently their bounties shed, to teach 
Kankind unostentatious charity. 

f OLLox. C^wru 9f Timej Book III. 

K 2 
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The real greataess of soul in a Christian can only attain its 
peifection, when, for the benefit of hnmanity, it makes every 
sacrifice -withont the knowledge of any other mortaL 

ZsGHoxxE. Houn ofMiditaHim, 

Fob she— 40 lowly-loyely and so loving, 

Qneenly responsiye when the loyal hand 

Bose from the day it work'd in as she past. 

Not sowing hedge-row texts and passing by. 

Nor dealing goodly counsel from a height 

That makes the lowest hate it, bnt a voice 

Of comfort and an open hand of help, 

A splendid presence flattering the poor roofs 

Bevered as theirs, bnt kindlier than themselveB 

To ailing wife or wailing infemcy 

Or old bed-ridden palsy, — ^was adored. 

Tenntson. Aylmer'a Field. 

PooB naked wretches,. wheresoe'er yon are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your honseless heads, and nnfed sides, 

Yonr looped and windowed raggedness, def^nd yon 

From seasons such as these ? O, I have ta'en 

Too little care of this ! Take physic, pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 

That thou may'st shake the superflux to them. 

And show the heavens more just. 

Kinff Lear. 

Jl OOMKON BEASOlf POB CHABIT7. 

To purchase his quiet by a little alms he gratifies the beggar, 

but indeed relieves himself. 

South. 
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Thebe was a sound of revelry by night. 
And Belgium's capital had gather'd then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o*er fedr women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell : 
JBut hush I hark I a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 
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Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be iinconfined ; 
No sleep till mom, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
But hark ! — that heavy sound breaks. in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, decdlier, than before I 
Arm ! Arm ! it is-it i*-the cannon's Opening roar I 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 
And caught its tone with death's prophetic ear ; 
And when they snuled because he deem'd it near 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch'd his fSetther on a bloody bier. 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell ; 
He rush'd into the field, and foremost fighting fell. 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress^ 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise ! . 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the Mattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Boused by the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb, [come I " 
Or whispering, with white lips — ** The foe I they come ! they 

And wild and high the " Camerons gathering " rose ! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
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Saya^ and duill ! But mlih tiie faraafliidudk fills 
Their mmmiaji^ F9^ so fill the moantuiiean 
With the fiflcoe natxre dazing whidbi inatfls 
The stizring menuxy of a tiioiiflaiid yean. 
And Evan'e, Dcmald'e £uiie lings in eadb daneman's ears ! 

And Aidennee wayee above them her green leayes. 
Dewy with natme's tear-drope as they pass, 
Gbieving, if aog^t inanimate e'er grieves. 
Oyer the nnretmning braye, — Alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden Hke the grass 
Which now beneath them, bat above shall grow 
In its next yerdore, when the fiery mass 
Of living yalonr, rolling on the foe 
And bnming with high hope shall moulder cold and low. 

Last noon beheld them foil of lusty life. 
Last eve in beauty's circle proodly gay. 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 
The mom the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle's magnificently stem array ! 
The thunder-douds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is covered thick with other day, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap'd and pent, 
Bider and horse, — Mend and foe, — in one red burial blent ! 

Their pnuse is hymn'd by loftier harps than mine : 
Yet one X would select from that proud throng. 
Partly because they blend me with his line. 
And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 
And partly that bright names wiQ hallow song. 
And his was of the bravest, and when shower'd 
The death-bolts deadliest the tbinn'd files along. 
Even where the thickest of war's tempest lowe^'d, 
They reached no nobler breast than thine young gallant 
Howard! 

There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee, 
And mine were nothing had I sudi to giye ; 
But when I stood beneath the fireeh green tree. 
Which living waves where thou did'st cease to live, 
And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
I tum'd firom all she brought, to those she could not bring. 
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I turned to thee, to thousands, of whom each 
And one as all a ghastly gap did make 
In his own kind and kindred, whom to teaoh 
Forgetfolness were mercy for their sake ; 
The arohangd*8 trump, not glory's, must awake 
Those whom they thirst for ; though the sound of fame 
l£ay for a moment soothe, it cannot slake * 
The feyer of yain-longing, and the name 
So honoured but assumes a stronger, bitterer claim. 

Chtlde Harold^ Canto III. 

— - - - - 

AEISTOOBACY. 

A TRT7B natural aristocracy is not a separate interest in the 
state, or separable from it. It is an essential integrant part of 
any large body rightly constituted. It is formed out of a class 
of legitimate presumptions, which taken as generalities, must be 
admitted for actual truths. To be bred in a place of estimation, 
to see nothing low and sordid from one's infiemcy ; to be taught 
to respect one's-self ; to be habituated to the censorial inspection 
of the public eye ; to look early to public opinion ; to stand upon 
such eleyated ground as to be enabled to take a'large view of 
the wide-spread and infinitely diversified combinations of men 
and affairs in a large society ; to have leisure to read, to reflect, 
to converse ; to be enabled to draw the court and attention of the 
wise and learned wherever they are to be found ; to be habitu- 
ated in armies to command and obey ; to be taught to despise 

* And must I mourn my Country's shame ? 
And envious curse the conquering Foe ? 
No more I feel that thirst of Fame ; — 
All I can feel is private woe. 

E'en all the joy that Yicfry brings, 
(Her bellowing guns, and flaming pride) 
Cold, momentary comfort flings 
Around where weeping Friends reside. 

Whose blighted bud no suH shall cheer, 
Whose lamp of life no longer shine ; 
Some Parent, Brother, Child, most dear. 
Who ventured, and who died like mine. 

^roud crested Fiend, the world's worst foe, 
Ambition ;, canst thou boast one deed, 
Whence no unsightly horrors flow, 
If or private peace is seen to bleed. 

• B. Bloomfibld. The French Mariner. 
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danger in the pursuit of honour, and duty ; to be formed to the 
greatest degree of vigilance, foresight, and circumspectioti, in a 
state of things in which no fault is committed with impunity, 
and the slightest mistakes draw on the most ruinous conse- 
quences ; to be led to a guarded and regulated conduct, from a 
sense that you are considered as an instructor of your fellow* 
citizens in their highest concerns, and that you act as a recon-. 
ciler between Orod and man ; to be employed as an administrator 
of law and justice, and to be thereby amongst the first benefitctors 
to mankind ; to be a professor of high science, or of liberal and 
ingenious art ; to be amongst rich traders, who from their success 
are presumed to have sharp and vigorous understandings, and to 
possess the virtues of diligence, order, constancy, and regularity, 
and to have cultivated an habitual regard to commutative justice. 
These are the circumstances of men, that form what I should 
call a mUmul aristocracy, without which there is no nation. 

BVBXE, 
NOBILITY. 

Nobility of blood 
Is but a glitt'ring and fallacious good. 
The nobleman is he, whose noble mind 
Is fiU'd with inbred worth unborrowed from his kind. 
Virtue alone is true nobility : * 
Let your own acts immortalise your name, 
. 'Tis poor relying on another's fame ; 
For take the pillars but away and all 
The superstructure must in ruins fall. 
As a vine droops when by divorce removed 
From the embraces of the elm she loved. 

DaypEN. Jfwmal, 
Fob him I reckon not in high estate 
Whom long descent of birth. 
Or the sphere of foi'tune, raises ; 
But thee whose strength, while virtue was her mate. 
Might have subdued the earth. 
Universally crown'd with highest praises. 

^ Sanutm Agoniates, 



* ' ■ He wboBe mind 

Ib yirtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 

Tho' poor in fortune, of celestial race, 

And he commita the crime who calls him base. 

^ DaTDBN. Fablea, 
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HONESTY. 

BiOH honesty 

Dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor house ; 

As your pearl in your foul oyster* 

As Tou Like It, 

Cleab and round dealing is the honour of man's nature, and 

mixture of falsehood is like alloy in coin of gold and silver, 

which may make the metal work the better, but it embaseth it : 

for these windings and crooked courses are the goings of the 

serpent; which goeth basely upon the belly and not on the 

feet. 

Bacon. 

Queen Eliz, An honest tale speeds best being plainly told. 

Hiehard III. 

BEAUTY. 

A BEAxmFXJL face is a silent commendation. 

Beatjty, tho' injurious, hath strange power. 

After o£Pence returning, to regain 

Loye once possessed,* nor can be easily 

Bepulsed, without much inward passion felt, 

And secret sting of amorous remorse. 

Milton. 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, t 

A shining gloss, that fadeth suddenly ; 
A flower that dies when first it 'gins to bud, 

A brittle glass, that's broken presently : 
A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 

Lost, &ded, broken, dead within an hour. 

Shasbfsabb. 

. PooB as it is, this beauty was the cause 
That with first sighs your panting bosom rose : 
But with no owner beauty long will stay. 
Upon the wings of time borne swift away. 
Pass but some fleeting years, and these poor eyes 

* If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look in her face and you'U forget them all. 

PoFB. Rape of the Lock. 

t Beauty is like summer fruit, easily corrupted and not lasting. It often 

renders Youth dissolute and Age penitent ; but if well placed makes Virtues 

shine, and Vices blush. 

Bacon. Eteaye, 
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(Where now 'withont a boast some lustre lies) 
No longer shall their little hononrs keep, 
Shall only be of use to read or ireep ; 
And on this forehead where yoor Terse has said 
The Loyes delighted and the Graces play'd, 
Insulting Age shall trace his cmel way. 
And leaye sad marks of his destmctiye sway. 

Pbiob. MueeUaniet. 

Tbttst not, sweet sonl, those cnrl'd wayes of gold 
With.gentle tides that on yonr temples flow, 
Nor teihples spread with flakes of yirgin snow, 
Nor snow of cheeks with Tynan grain enroU'd ; 
Trost nor those shining lights which wrongbt my woe. 
When first I did their azure rays behold. 
Nor yoice, whose sounds more strange effects do show 
Than of the Thracian harper haye been told. 
Look to the dying lily, £Ehding rose. 
Dark hyacinth, of late whose blushing beams 
Made idl the neighbouring herbs and grass rejoice, 
And think how little is 'twixt life's extremes ; 
The cruel tyrant that did kill those flow'js, 
Shall once, ah me ! not spare that spring of yours. 

Bbummond. 
Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial hand, 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceiyed^ 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceiyed. 

Bhakspsabb. Sonnett. 

DiFFiDENOE and presumption upon account of our persons, 
are equally faults, and both arise from the want of knowing or 
rather endeayouring to know ourselyes and for what we ought 
to be yalued or neglected. 

SpwUOor^ No. 87. 

What's female beauty, but an air diyine. 
Thro' which the mind's all gentle graces shine P 
They, like the sun, irradiate all between ; 
The body chains, because the soul is seen. 
Hence, men are often captiyes of a face, 
They know not why, of no peculiar grace : * 



* Liking Ib not always the child of beauty ; but whatsoerer ia liked, to the 
liker ia beautiful. Sir P. SmNBT. 
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Some forms, tho* bright, no lAortal man can bear ; 
Some, none resist, tho' not exceeding fiEur. 

TOUNO. 

To lanthe. 

Not in those climes where I have late been straying. 
Though beauty long hath there been matchless deem'd, 
Not in those visions to the heart displaying 
Eorms which it sighs but to have only dream'd, 
Hath aught like thee in truth or fancy seem'd : 
Nor having seen thee, shall I vainly seek 
To paint those charms which varied as they beam'd ; 
To such as see thee not my words were weak, 
To those who gaze on thee what language could they speak. 

Byron. Childe Marold, 

An outward gift which is seldom despised, except by those to 
whom it has been refused. 

GiBBOzc. Decline and Folly Chap. 50. 

As it is an argument of a light mind to think the worse of 
ourselves for the imperfections of our persons, it is equally below 
us to value ourselves upon the advantages of them. 

SpeetatoTy No. 53. 

Give me instead of Beauty's bust, 
A tender heart, a loyal mind. 
Which with temptation I would trust, 
Tet never link'd with error find. 

One in whose gentle bosom I 
Could hide my secret heart of woes. 
Like the care-burthen'd honey-fly 
That hides his murmurs in the rose. 

My earthly comforter I whose love 
So indefeasible might be, 
That when my spirit wonn'd above. 
Hers could not stay, for sympathy. 

Akok. 



HASTE. 

In desire, expedition itself is delay. 

Snt Ahyas Pawlet, when he saw too much haste made in any 
matter, used to say, Stay a while, that we may make an end the 
sooner* 
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Now there is nothing gives a man such spirits 
. Leavening his blood as cayenne doth a cony. 
As going at fall speed — ^no matter where its 

Direction be, so 'tis but in a hurry. 
And merely for the sake of its own merits ; 

For the less cause there is for all this flurry. 
The greater is the pleasure in arriving 
At the great end of travel — ^which is driving. 

Don Juan, Canto 10. 

DESPATCH. 

To choose time is to save time ; and an unseasonable motion 

is but beating the air. There be three parts of business: the 

preparation ; the debate or examination ; and the perfection ; 

whereof, if you look for despatch, let the middle only be the 

work of many, and the first and last the work of few. 

Bacon. 



DEAFNESS. 

She was deaf as a stone — say one of the stones 
Demosthenes suck'd to improve his tones, 
And surely deafness no farther could reach 
Than to be in his mouth without hearing his speech ! 
• ••••• 

For what can be a greater privation 

Than playing dummy to all creation. 

And only looking at conversation. 
• • - * • 

There was Mrs. F., 

So very deaf. 
That she might have worn a percussion-cap, 
And been knocked on the head without hearing it snap ; 
Well, I sold her a horn, and the very next day, 
She heard from her husband at Botany Bay ! 

Hood. Tale of a Trumpet, 

It is the disease of not listening, the malady of not marking, 
that I am troubled withal. 

(FaUtafftothe Lord Chief Justiee.) JTeMry JF., Second Part. 



FOOLS. 

Clown, Well, God give them wisdom that have it ; 

And those that are fools, let them use their talents. 

Twelfth Niffht. 
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Viola, I saw thee late at the Coimt Orsino's, 

Clown, Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb ; like the sun, it 

shines everywhere. I would be sorry, sir, but the fool should 

be as oft with your master as with my mistress : I think I saw 

your wisdom t^ere. 

Twelfth Nighty Act III. 

Jacques, WOBTHY fool !— one that has been a courtier ; 
And says, if ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it : and in his brain. 
Which is aa dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage, — ^he hath strange places cramm'd 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms : — 0) that I were a fool ! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

A* Tou Like Jt, kcitlL, 

To succeed in the world it is much more necessary to possess 
the penetration to discover who is a fool than to discover who is 
a clever man.* 

Why will mankind be fools, and be deceived P 
Ajid why are Mends* and lovers* oaths believed P 
When each, who searches strictly his own mind 
May so much fraud and power of baseness find P 

CONGBSYB. 

He must be a thorough fool who can learn nothing from his 

own folly. 

Habb. Otietaet at IHUh, 

Polly as it grows in years. 

The more extravagant appears ; 
• • • • 

Fools are known by looking wise, 
As men find woodcocks by their eyes. 

Sudibras to Sidrophel. 



TB0X7BLES0ME YISITOBS, 



I LOOS upon them not as paying visits but visitations. 

FiTzosBOBNB. Letters. 



* This aphorum Ib Cato's, who said — 

That wise men learn' d more by fooU 
Than fools by wise men. 
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Whoeyeb pays a yisit that is not desired, or talks longer than 
the listener is mlling to attend, is guilty of an injury that he 
cannot repair, and takes away that which he cannot give. 

Db. Johnson. IdleTf No. 14. 

Lord Plans. I woxtld not have my visits troublesome. 
Manly. The only way to be sure not to have 'em troublesome, 
is to make 'em when people are not at home ; for yonr visits, like 
y other good turns, are most obliging when made or done to a man 
in his absenoQ. 

•Wtchebley. The Flam JDealeTf Act I. 

Society is now one polish'd horde, 

Form'^d of two mighty tribes, the bores and bored. 

Bybon. Don Juan* 

BNGAGEMENTS. 

He that holds to his appointment, and does not keep you wait- 
ing, shows that he has regard for your time as well as his own. 

Smiles. SdfSelp, 

ADTICE, 

Q^BE is nothing which we receive with so much reluctance as 
advice. We look upon the man who gives it as offering an af&ont 
to our understanding, and treating us like children or idiots. We 
consider the instruction as an implicit censure, and the zeal which 
any one shows for our good, on such an occasion as a piece of 
presumption or impertinence. The truth of it is, the persou 
who pretends to advise, does, in that particukr, exercise a supe- 
riority over us, and can have no other reason for it, but that, in 
comparing us with himself, he thinks us defective either ii^ our 
conduct or our understanding. For these reasons, there is 
nothing so difficult as the art of making advice agreeable ; * and 

* Marcus Antoninus in his Commentaries observes : — ^In the behaviour of 
Alexander, the grammarian, I remarked as worthy of imitation, how far he 
was from being censorious, and that he never laid hold in a reproachful 
manner of any impropriety in speech, or cavilled at any provincial or harsh 
expression, but wo^d himself dexterously, and in a genteel manner give 
the very phrase that ought to have been used, Either by way of answer, 
aaseqit, or joint inquiry concerning the matter itsetf, without taking the 
least notice of the blundering expression, or in some other handsome manner 
would admonish of the mistake. 

'Tis not enough your council shall be true, ' ^ 

Blunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods do ; 
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indeed all the writers, both ancient and modem, have distin- 
guished themselves among one another, according to the perfec- 
tion at which they arriyed in this art. How many devices have 
been made nse of, to render this bitter portion palateable I Some 
convey their instructions to us in the best chosen words, others 
in the most harmonious numbers, some in point of wit, and 

others in short proverbs. 

Spbgtatob. 

No part of conduct asks for skill more nice. 
Though none more common, than to give advice ; 
Misers themselves in this will not be saving. 
Unless their knowledge makes it worth the having; 
And Where's the wonder when we will obtrude 
A useless gift, it meets ingratitude. 

SlXLLINaFLEET. 

His Mends were summon'd on a point ido nice ; 
To pass their judgment, and to give advice ; 
But fix'd before, and weU resolved was he 
As those that ask advice are wont to be. 

Pope. January and May, 

Far 
He that complies against his will. 
Is of his own opinion still ; 
Which he may adhere to, yet disown, 
Eor reasons to himself best known. 

Sudibrasy Part III., Canto 3. 

Ah ! gentle dames ! it gars me greet 
To think how many counsels sweet, 
' How many lengthened sage advices 
The husband fr9u& the wife despises ! 

BuBtrs. Torn O'Shanter, 

A Father^ B advice to kia Son going to travel. 

Poloniua, Grvs thy thought no tongue, 

Nor anyunpi'oportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by oo means vulgar. 
The Mends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 



Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 
Without good breeding truth is disapproved, 
That only makes superior sense beloved. 

PoPB. Ettay on Criiieiam. 
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Qrapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 
* But do not dull thy palm with entertainmeiit 
Of each new hatch'd unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quantBl; but, being in, 
Bear it that the oppressor may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 
But not express'd in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 
For the apparel ott proclaims the man ; 
And they in France, of the best rank and station, 
Are most select and generous, chief in that. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be : 
For loan oft loses both itself and £dend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all, — to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, ; 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Samlei^ Act I. 

CountesB. Love all, trust a few. 

Do wrong to none ; be able for thine enemy 
Bather in power than use ; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key ; be check'd for silence. 
But never tax'd for speech. 

AlPs Wdl that JEnds JFell, Act L 

Advice to a Spendthrift 

KnowelL What would I have you do ? I'U tell you, kins- 
man. 
Learn to be wise, and practice how to thrive. 
That would I have you do ; and not to spend 
Your coin on every bauble that you fancy, 
Or every foolish brain that humoiurs you. 
I would not have you to invade each place. 
Nor thrust yourself on all societies. 
Till men's affections, or your own desert, 
Should worthily invite you to your rank. 
He that is so respectless in his courses, 
Oft sells his deputation at cheap market. 
Nor would I have you melt away yourself 
In flashing bravery, lest while you affect 
To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 
A little puff of soom extinguish it. 
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And you be left like an nnsavoiy snuff, 

Whose property is only to offend. 

I'd have you sober, and contain yourself. 

Not that your sail be bigger than your boat ; 

But moderate your expenses now, at first. 

As you may keep the same proportion still : 

Nor stand so much on your gentility,* 

"Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing. 

From dead men's dust and bones ; and none of yours. 

Except you make or hold it. 

Ben Jonson. Every Man in Sis SumouVy Act I., Scene 1. 

Value of Consultation and Advice, 

If I might venture to appeal to what is so much out of fashion 
at Paris, I mean to experience, I should tell you that in my 
course I have known, and, according to my measure, have co- 
operated with great men ; and I have never yet seen any plan 
which has not been mended by the observations of those who 
were much inferior in understanding to the person who took the 
lead in the business.! 

BUBXE. 

WoTJUD you both please, and be instructed too, 
Watch well the rage of shining to subdue ; 
Hear every man upon his favourite* theme, 
And ever be more knowing than you seem. 
The lowest genius will afford some light. 
Or give a hint that had escaped your sight. 

STILLmOFLEET. 

Hebaouttts saith well, "Dry light is ever the best;" and 
certain it is, that the light that a man receiveth by counsel from 
another, is drier and purer than that which cometh from his own 



* They who are apt to remind us of their ancestors, only put us upon 
making comparisons to their own disadvantage. 

Spectator, No. 612. 

f This might instruct the proudest esteemer of his own parts how useful 
it is to consult with others, even such as come short of him, in capacity, 
•quickness, and penetration ; for since none> see all, and we generally have 
•different prospects of the same thing, according to our different, I may say, 
positions to it, it is not incongruous to think, nor beneath any man to try 
-whether another may not have notions of things which have escaped him, 
and which his reason would make use of if they came into his mind. 

Locke. Conduct of the Under standing!. 

L 
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Tinderstanding and judgment ; which is ever infuaed and drenched 
in his affection and customs. So as there is as much difference 
between the counsel that a Mend giyeth, and that a man giveth 
himself, as there is between the counsel of a Mend and of a flat- 
terer ; for there is no such flatterer as a man's self, and there is 
no such remedy against flattery of a man's self as the liberty of 

a Mend. 

Ba.cx>n. JEuay on Friendship, 

It has been well observed that few are better qualified to giye 
others adyice, than those who have taken the least of it them- 
selves. 

Goldsmith. Eaaayt, 

Ode written in the Tear 1746. 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest 

By all their country's wishes blest ! * 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Betums to deck their hallow'd mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 

Than fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung. 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung : 

There honour comes, a pUgrim gray. 

To bless the turf that wraps their day, 

And freedom shall awhile repair. 

To dwell a weeping hermit there I 

Collins. 



EEPUTATION'. 

logo, Gk>OD name, in man^r woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 
Who steals my purse, steals trash; 'tis something, 

nothing; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Bobs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

OtheHo, Act ni. 

* Though the Bound of fame 

Hay for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 
The fever of vain longing, and the name 
So honoiir*d but assumes a stronger, bitterer claim. 

Btbon. Childe Harold, Caoto III. 
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Among the smaller duties of life, I hardly know any one more 
important than that of not praising where praise is not due.* 
Beputation is one of the prizes for which men contend ; it is as 
Mr. Bnrke calls it, *' the cheap defence and ornament of nations." 
It produces more labour and more talent than twice the wealth 
of a Qountry could ever rear up. It is the coin of genius, and it 
is the imperious duty of every man to bestow it with the most 
scrupulous justice and the wisest economy. 

Sydney Smith. Conduct of the Untkratanding, 

The character of the person who commends you is to be con- 
sidered before you set a yalue on his esteem. The wise man 
applauds him whom he thinks most yirtuous, the rest of the 

world him who is most wealthy. 

ITiouffhts : Pope and Swiftj 

Nothing is so uncertain as general Eeputation. A man 
injures me from humour, passion, or interest ; hates me because 
he has injured me ; and speaks ill of me because he hates me. 

Art of Thinking, 

Phiup of Maoedon was wished to banish one for speaking 
ill of him. But Philip answered, '* Better he speak where we 
ore both known than where we are both unknown.t 



HOPE. 

Thou pleasant, honest flatterer I for none 
Platter unhappy men but thou alone. 

CowLET. The Misirese. 

Hope, heay'n-bom cherub, still appears 

However misfortune seems to lower : 
Her smile the threatening tempest clears, 

. And is the rainbow of the shower. 

Akon. 
Brother of Pear ! more gayly dad ; 
The merrier fool o'th' two, yet quite as mad; 
Sire of Bepentance ! Child of fond Desire ! 
That blow'st the chymic's and the lover's fire I 

Cowley. The Mistress. 

* Mdnby, Speaking well of all mankind is the worst kind of detraction ; 

for it takes away the reputation of a few good men in the world, by making 

all alike. 

'Wycheeley. The JPlain Dealer^ Act I. 

Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe, 
Atq lost on hearers that our merits know. 

Pope. Iliad^ Book X. 
L 2 
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Edgar. Yet better thus, and known to be contemn'd, 

Than still contenm'd and flatter'd. To be worst, 

The lowest and most dejected thing of fortune, 

Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear : 

The lamentable change is from the best ; 

The worst returns to laughter. 

King Lear, Act 17. 

Lives so in hope, as in an early spring 

We see the appearing buds ; which to prove fruit, 

Hope gives not so much warrant, as despair. 

That frosts will bite them. 

Henry IV., First Part, Act I. 

Hope or Chance of Good Fortune too much valued. 

The over- weening conceit which the greater part of men have 
of their own abilities, is an ancient evil remarked by the philoso- 
phers and moralists of all ages. Their absurd presumption in 
their own good fortune has been less taken notice of.* It is, 
however, if possible, still more universal. There is no man living 
who when in tolerable health and spirits, has not some share of 
it. The chance of gain is by every man more or less over- valued, 
and the chance of loss is by most men undervalued, and by 
scarce any man, who is in tolerable health and spirits, valued 

more than it is worth. 

SuTTH. Wealth ofNatuma, 

But where is the man whom Hope has so restrained, that when 
from a vigilant and sound use of his understanding,, he has pre- 
dicted to himself the better fortune, as the more probable, does 
not rest upon the anticipation and indulge pleasing thoughts 
thereof, as so many pleasing dreams P And this is what renders 
the mind light, tumid, irresolute and wandering: whereof all 
Hope should be employed only upon a future life in Heaven. 
But for this world, the purer our sensations of the present things 
are, and the freer from all infection, and tincture of the Imagi- 



* He that embarks in the voyage of life will always wish to adyance, rather 

by th? impulse of tbe wind, than the strokes of the oar ; and many founder 

in their passage, while they lie wniting for the gale. 

Bb. Johkbon. 

Her hopes ne'er drew 
Anght from experience, that chill touchstone, whose 
Sad proof reduces all things from their hues. . 

Btbox. The Island, 
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nation, the more does a wiser and better spirit forbid ns to 
cberish any long Hopes of a life so extremely short. 

Bacok. Eaaaya, 

All things that are, 
Are mth more spirit chased than enjoy'd.* 
How like a yonnker, or a prodigal, 
The scarfed bark puts from her natiye bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the strumpet wind ! 
How like the prodigal doth she return, 
With oyer-weather'd ribs, and ragged sails. 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the strumpet wind ! 

Merchant of Venice, Act II., Scene 6. 

The Evil of Depending too much on Futurities, 

Wb are apt to rely upon future prospects, and become really 
expensive, while we are only rich in possibility. We live up to 
our expectations, not our possessions, and make a figure propor- 
tionable to what we may be, not what we are. We outrun our 
present income, as not doubting to disburse ourselves out of the 
profits of some future place, project, or reversion that we have 
in view. It is through this temper of mind which is so common 
among us, that we see tradesmen break who have met with no 
misfortune in business, and men of estates reduced to poverty 
who have never suffered from losses or repairs, tenants, taxes or 
lawsuits. In short, it is this foolish sanguine temper, this de- 
pending upon futurities, that occasions romantic generosity, 
chimerical grandeur, senseless ostentation, and generally ends in 
beggary and ruin. The man who will live above his present 
circumstances, is in great danger of living in a littie time much 
beneath them, or as the Italian proverb runs — ** The Man who 



* In all wordly things that a man pursues with the greatest eagerness and 
intention of mind imaginable, he finds not half the pleasure in the actual 
possession of them, as he proposed to himself in the expectation. 

South. Sermons, 

The end therefore which at present calls forth our efforts will be found 

when it is once gained to be only one of the means to some remoter end. The 

natural flights of the human mind are not from pleasure to pleasure, but 

from hope to hope. 

Bambler, No. 2. 

Gray Hope is theirs by fancy fed, 
Less pleasing when possest. 

Obat. Ode on Eton College* 
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by Hope, iriU die hy Hunger.'* It slioiild be an 

aable mle in li£B to oonliBct our desiies to oar pfresent oonditiaiiy 

and whatever may be our expedationa, to live wiflun thecQmpaaa 

of wbat we actoally po oocm . It will be time enongh to enjoy 

an estate wben it comeB intooor bands, bat if we anticipate our 

good fortane we ahall loee the pleasure of it when it aniyeB, and 

may poflsibly nerer poeseaB what we hare so foolishly counted 

upon. 

SpeeUUar^ No. 12L 

Bm* Ihou, O Hope! with eyes so fiur 
What was thy delighted Measure ? 
Still it whispered promis'd pleasure,* 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the Tale, 
She call'd on Echo still thro' all the song; 

And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close ; 
And Hope enchanted smil*d, and waved her golden hair. 

CoLUx 8. Ode to the Fatnom, 

With him went Hope in rancke a handsome mayd 
In siLken samite she was light array'd. 
And her f&yre locks were woven up in gold : 
She always smyld, and in her hands did hold 
An holy- water sprinckle dipt in deowe, 
With which she sprinckled favours manifold 
On whom she list, and did great liking sheowe, 
Gbreat liking unto many, but true love to feowe. 

Spenseb. Faery Queen, Book III., Canto 2. 

Hope with a goodly prospect feeds the eye, 
Shews from a rising ground possession nigh ; 
Shortens the distance, or overlooks it quite : 
So easy 'tis to travel with the sight. 

Bbtdek. 

Hope, deceitful as she is, serves at least to conduct us through 

life by an agreeable path. 

B0CHEF0UCA.ULD. 



Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 
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He did not follow what they all pursued 

With hope still baffled, still to be reneVd. 

Btbox. Lara, Canto I. 

Fab greater numbers have been lost by hopes, 
Than all the magazines of daggers, ropes 
And other ammunitions of despair 
Were ever able to despatch by fear. 

BuTLEB. Miae$Uaneoui ThoughU, 

What people hope for, they think at last they have a right to, 

and when they are disappointed, they actually think themselves 

ill-used.* 

Sam Slick. Wise Saw», 



ITAMES. 

A OOOD name "will wear out ; a bad one may be turned ; a 
nickname lasts for ever. 

ZiMMEBICAK. 

* TECHNICAIi LANGUAGE. 

Every man (says Swift) is more able to explain the subject 
of an art than its professors ; a farmer will tell you in two words 
that he has broken his leg, but a surgeon after a long discourse 
will leave you as ignorant as you were before. 



TllADING MAXDi. 

He that would succeed in a project of gain, must never 

attempt to gain too much, and on proper occasions must even 

know how to lose. 

Narbal^ a Tyrian, to Telemaehua. 



FBAXTD. 

In little trades more cheats and lying 
Are used in selling, than in buying ; 
But in the great, unjuster dealing 
Is used in buying, than in selling. 

Butler. Miscellaneoui Thought$, 



* Surrounded with petitioners ? and those perhaps sometimes all suitors for 
the same thing ; whereupon all but one will be sure to depart grumbling, 
because they min of wlmt they think their due, and even that one scarce 
thankful because he thinks he has no more than his due. 

SOTTTH. 
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GA3£1NG. 

Gahhtg is a kind of tacit coiifession, that the company en- 
gaged therein do, in general, exceed the bounds of their respec- 
tive fortunes, and therefore they cast lots to detenHine upon 
whom the ruin shall at present faU, that the rest may be sayed 

a little longer. 

Blacxstome. 
Denouitce revenge, as if they heard, 

And rightly understood and feared, 

And would take heed another time 

How to commit so bold a crime ; 

When the poor bones are innocent 

Of all he did, or said, or meant, 

And have as little sense almost. 

And he that damns them when h' has lost ; 

As if he had relied upon 

Their judgment, rather than his own ; 

And that it were their fiEiult, not his. 

That managed them himself amiss, 

And gave them ill instructions, how 

To run as he would have them do, 

And then condemns them sillily 

For having no more wit than he. 

BuTLSK. Upon Gaming, 

EEPAYMENT. 

Prince Henry, The money is paid back again. 

FcMaff, 0, I do not like that paying back, 'tis a double 

labour. 

SenryllV.y First Part. 

QUOTATIOH". 

Quotation, sir, is a good thing ; there is a community of 

mind in it : classical quotation is the parole of literary meh. all 

over the world. 

Db. Johnson. 



To Anthea, 

Bid me to live, and I will live 

Thy Protestant to be : 
Or bid me love, and I will give 

A loving heart to thee. 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 
A heart as sound and free 
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As in the whole world thou canst find. 
That heart I'll give to thee. 

Bid that heart stay, and it wiU stay, 

To honour thy decree : 
Or bid it languish quite away, 

And 't shall do so for thee. 

Bid me to weep, and I will weep 

While I have eyes to see : 
And having none, yet will I keep 

A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despair, and I'll despair, 

Under that cypress- tree : 
Or bid me die, and I will dare 

E'en death, to die for thee. 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 

The very eyes of me, 

And hast command of every part, 

To live and die for thee. 

Hebbick. 



QuAiNTNESSES — Fuller, 

Pyramids, 
The Pyramids themselves, doting with age, have forgotten 
the names of their founders. 

Elder Brother, 

Is one who made haste to come into the world to bring his 
parents the first news of male posterity, and is well rewarded for 
his tidings. 

Naturals, 

Their heads sometimes so little that there is no room for wit ; 
sometimes so long that there is no wit for so much room* 

Horses, 
These are men's wings, wherewith they make such speed. A 
generous creature a horse is, sensible in some sort of honour ; 
and made most handsome by that which deforms men most — 
pride. 

Hospitality, 

Some hold, when hospitality died in England, she gave her 
last groan among the yeomen of Kent. And still at our yeomen's 
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tables, you shall haye as many joints as dishes. No meat dis- 
guised with strange sauces ; no straggling joint of a sheep in the 
midst of a pasture of grass, beset with salads on eyery side, but 
more solid substantial food : no seryiters (more nimble with their 
hands than the guests with their teeth) take aWay meat before 
stomachs are taken away. Here you haye, that which in itself 
is good, made better by the store of it, and best by the welcome 
to it.* 



THE NEW YEAB. 

TTakx ! the cock crows, and yon bright star. 

Tells us the day himself s not far ; 

And see where, breaking &om the night. 

He gilds the western hills with light. 

With him old Janus doth appear 

Peeping into the future year 

With such a look as seems to say, « 

The prospect is not good that way. 

Thus do we rise ill sights to see. 

And 'gainst ourselyes to prophesy i 

When the prophetic fear of things 

A more tormenting mischief brings ; t 

More full of soul-tormenting gall 

Than direst mischie& can befall : 

But stay ! But stay ! methinks my sight 

Better informed by clearer light, 

Discerns sereneness in that brow. 

That all contracted seem'd but now ; 

His reyers'd face may show disiaste, 

And frown upon the ills are past ; 

But that which this way looks is dear 

And smiles upon the new-bom year. 

Cotton. 



* Where welcome is, though fare be small, 

Yet honest hearts be pleased withal ; 

« « • • « 

Then all good cheer to accomplish, 

Welcome must be the best dish. 

John Hetwood. 

t The fear of ill exceeds the ill we bear ; 
For thus expected harms oft most among us. 

Faibfax. Timo, 
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And when ye sit about your embers, 
Call not to mind those fled Decembers ; 
But think on these that are t' appear, 
As daughters to the instant year. 



HeB&IOKv 



SPEECH. 

It was justly said by Themistocles, that speech is like tapestry 
unfolded where the imagery appears distinct, but thoughts, like 
tapestry in the bale, where the figures are rolled up together. 

BA.CON. Essays. 

I HAVE often learnt a good deal from my own talk. Often 
when I haye been advising a man or fannin of him, new reasons 
or new illustrations have sprung up of their own accord that I 
never thought of before. It has made my opinions stronger, or 
given me cause to change them in some particulars. I am not 
certain whether a man if he could be sure not to be overheard, 
was to think aloud, but that it would be beneficial to him. It 
would take off the dreaminess of thinking and castle building, 
and give reality to his reasons and life to his humour. 

Sam Slick. Wise Saws, 

BEAUTIFUL SPEECH. 

And when she spake 
Sweete wordes like dropping honey she did shed, 
And *twixt the perles and rubins * softly brake 
A silver sound, that heavenly musicke seem'd to make. 

Faery Qwen, Book n., Canto III. 

Deab coral lip which beauty beautifies, 
That trembling stood before her words were borne ; 
And you her words ; words ? no, but golden chains, 
"Which did inslave my ears, ensnare my soul. 
Wise image of her mind, mind that contains 
A power all power of senses to controul : 
So sweetly you from love dissuade do me. 
That I love more, if more my love can be. 

Dbummond. 



♦ Her grace did beauty, voice yet grace did pa88, 
Which thus through pearls and rubies broken was. 

DBUHM02n>. 
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The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 

So charming left his voice, that he avhile 

Thought him still speaking,* still stood fix'd to hear ; 

Then, as new- waked, thus gratefully replied. 

Faradiae Lost, Book YHI. 



WOBDS. 

WoBDs are wise men's counters, they do but reckon by them ; 
but they are the money of fools. 

HOBBES. 

The greater are the alterations and improvements which 

happen in the manners of a people, the less can be expected in 

their language. 

Hume. Essay 21. 

Sib John HERSCHEiiL mentioning the incomplete sense of 
words-— for instance—iron by the vulgar regarded as incombus- 
tible ; by the chemist as one of the most combustible of bodies ; 
to the poet an emblem of rigidity ; to the smith most plastic, &c. , 
illustrates by a beautiful simile. The meaning of such a term 
is like a rainbow, everybody sees a different one, and all main- 
tain it to be the same. 

Discourse on Natural Fhilosophy, 



MELANCHOLY. 

With eyes uprais'd, as one inspired. 
Pale Melancholy sat retired ; 
And from her wild sequestered seat. 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Pour'd through the mellow horn her pensive soul : 
And dashing soft from rocks around / 

Bubbling runnels join'd the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 
Or, o'er some haunted stream, with fond delay. 
Bound an holy cahn diffusing, 
Love of peace, and lonely musing. 
In hollow murmurs died away. 

Collins. Ode to the Passions. 

Once on my attempting to cheer him, when I perceived him 
over thoughtful, he replied to me in these words : — '* Do not 

* He ceas'd ; but left so pleasing on their ear 
His Yoice, that Usf ning still they seem'd to hear. 

Pope. Odyssey^ Book XTI. 
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regard me as unhappy when you catch me in these moods : I am 
never more happy than at times, when by the cast of my coun- 
tenance men judge me most miserable. My friend, the events 
which have left this sadness behind them are of no recent date. 
The melancholy which comes over me with the recollection of 
them * is not hurtful, but only tends to soften and tranquillize 
my mind, to detach me from the restlessness of human pursuits. ' 
The stronger I feel this detachment, the more I find myself 
drawn heavenward to the contemplation of spiritual objects. I 
love to keep old friendships alive and warm within me, because 
I expect a renewal of them in the world of spirits. I am a wan- 
dering and unconnected thing on the earth, I have made no new 
friendships that can compensate me for the loss of the old, and 
the more I know mankind, the more does it become necessary 
for me to supply their loss by little images, recollections, and. 
circumstances of past pleasures. 

Chables Lamb. Bosamond Ghrey. 

i STOOD on the bridge at midnight. 
As the clocks were striking the hour ; 

And the moon rose over the city 
Behind the dark church tower. 

* * • • • 

And like those waters rushing 

Among the wooden piers, 
A flood of thoughts came o'er me 

That filled my eyes with tears. 

How often ! 0, how often ! 

In the days that had gone by ; 
I had stood on that bridge at midnight 

And gazed on that wave and sky. 

How often ! O, how often ! 

I had wished that the ebbing tide' 
Would bear me away on its bosom 

O'er the ocean wild and wide I 



* Beyiew the series of our lives and taste 
The melancholy joy of evils past ■ 
For he who much has suffered, much will know 
And pleas' d remembrance builds delight on woe. 

Pops. J/uK^BookXY. 
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For my heart was hot and restless, 

And my life was full of care, 
And' the burden laid upon me 

Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But now it has fallen from me, 

It is buried in the sea, 
And only the sorrow of others, 

Throws its shadow over me. 

Yet whenever I cross the river 

On its bridge with wooden piers, 
Like the odour of brine &om the ocean 

Comes the thought of other years. 

And I think how many thousands 

Of care-encumbered men, 
Each bearing his burden of sorrow. 

Have crossed the bridge since then* 

. I see the long procession 
Still passing to and fro. 
The young heart hot and restless^ 
And the old subdued and slow ! 

LOKOFELLOW. 

I SEHEMBEB, I remember 
The house where I was bom, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at mom ; 
He never came a wink too soon 
Nor brought too long a day ; 
But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away. 

I remember, I remember 

The roses, red and white. 

The violets, and the lily-cups — 

Those flowers made of light I 

The lilacs where the robin bmlt, 

And where my brother set 

The laburnum on his birth-day, — 

The tree is living yet I 

I remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 

To swallows on the wing ; 
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My spirit flew in feathers then 
That is so heavy now, 
And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on. my brow. 

I remember, I remember 

The fir-trees, dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky : 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy 

To know I'm farther off &om Heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 

Hood. 
Hast thou been ever waking 

From slumbers soft and light. 
And heard sweet music breaking 

The stillness of the night ; 

When all the soul was blending 

With that delightful strain, 
And night her fancy lending 

To rivet fancy's chain ; 

Then on a sudden pausing. 

Those strains have cea.sed to play, 
A painful absence causing 

Of bliss that died away ? 

So from my soul has vanish'd 

The dream of youthful days ; 
And hope and love are banish'd, 

And truth her power displays. * 

Hone. JBvert/ Bay Book, 

Let fiftte do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past which she cannot destroy, 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care. 
And bring back the features which joy used to wear. 

MoOBE. Irish Melodies, 

BEOOLLECnONS. 

Teabs, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Else in the heart, and gather to the eyes. 
In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 
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Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens oyer one 
That sinks with all we loye below the verge ; 
80 sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 

The earliest pipe of half-awaken*d birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

Dear as remember'd kisses after death. 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others ; deep as love. 
Deep as first loye, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death ik Life, the days that are no more. 

Tennyson. The Princess. 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token like a scorpion's sting. 
Scarce seen but with fresh bitterness imbued. 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever : it may be a sound, 
A tone of music — summer's eve — or spring— 
A fiower — ^the wind — ^the ocean which shall wound. 
Striking the electric-chain wherewith we are darkly bound. 

Childe Earoldy Canto IV. 

, But those hardy days flew cheerily ! 
And when they now fall drearily. 
My thoughts, like swallows, skim the nudn, 
And bear my spirit back again 
Over the earth, and through the air, 
A wild bird and a wanderer. 

The Sieffe of Corinth, 



BEMEMBBANCE. 

Yet in these ears, till hearing dies. 

One set slow bell will ever toll 

The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever looked with human eyes. 

TsNNTsoN. In Ifemoriam, 
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Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory, 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken. 
Live within the sense they quicken. 

Bose-leaves, when the rose is dead. 

Are heap'd for the beloved's bed ; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 

Love itself shall slumber on. 

Shelley. 

TAornrRNiTY, 

Secbet men come to a knowledge of many things in that 

kind; while men rather discharge their minds, than impart 

their minds.* 

Sacon. £88ay — On Simutation, 

Talkers and futile persons are commonly vain and credulous 
withal; for he that talketh what he knoweth, will also talk 
what he knoweth not ; therefore set it down that a habit of 
secrecy is both politic and moral : and in this part it is good ; 
that a man's face gives his tongue leave to speak ; for the dis- 
covery of a man's self by the tracts of his countenance, is a 
great weakness and betraying, by how much it is many times 

more marked and believed than a man's words. 

Bacon. 



FBOGBESS OF STATES. 

Ik the youth of a state arms flourish, in the middle age 

learning, then both of them together for a time, and in the 

decline mechanical Arts and Trade. 

Bacon. Esaays, 

The lust of gold succeeds the lust of conquests ; 
The lust of gold, unfeeling and remorseless. 
The last corruption of degenerate man. 

Da. Johnson. 

A GOOD CAUSE. 

K, Henry, What stronger breast -plate than a heart un- 
tainted? 
Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarrel just ; 

* Nothing flatters our pride so much as the confidence of the great, heeauso 
we regard it as the result of our merit, without considering that it most 
frequently arises merely from vanity or from inability to keep a secret. 

BOCHEFOUCAULD. 
H 
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And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Henry TZ, Firat Part. 
But 

YAiKr is the vaunt and victory unjust, 
That more to mighty hands than rightM cause doth trust. 

Faery Queen, Book 11., Canto 2. 



SILENOE. 

A GOOD word is an easy obligation, but not to speak ill 
requires only our silence, which costs us nothing. 

Thoughts : Pope and Swift. 

The imitation of an ill thing is the worse for its being exact ; 
and sometimes to report a fault is to repeat it. 

CeLLiEK. — On the Stage, 



HOME. 

When Lara's lip breathed forth the words of home : 
Those accents, as his native mountains dear, 

Awake their absent echoes in his ear. 

Bybok. Lara, Canto I. 

Ump, WsAT can be sweeter than our native home ! 

Thither for ease, and soft repose, we come : 

Home is the sacred refage of our life : 

Secur'd from all approaches but a wife. 

If thence we fly, the cause admits no doubt : 

None but an inmate foe could force us out. 

Clamours our privacies \measy make ; 

Birds leave their nests disturbed, and beasts their 

haunts forsake. 

BsTDEN. Aurenge-Zebe, Act IT. 

And, therefore, living hence, did give ourself 
To barbarous licence : as 'tis very common, 
That men are merriest when away &om home. 

Henry F., Act L 

But where to And that happiest spot below. 
Who can direct when all pretend to know ? 
The shudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas. 
And his long nights of revelry and ease ; 
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The naked negro panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden sands, and palmy wine. 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave. 
And thanks the gods for all the good tjiey gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam 
His first best country ever is at home. 
And yet perhaps if countries we compare. 
And estimate the blessings which they share ; 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 
As different good by art or nature given 
To different nations, makes their blessings even. 

Goldsmith. The Traveller, 



APFECTATION. 

APFEOTATlONisnot, I confess, an early fault of childhood, or 
the product of untaught nature ; it is of that sort of weeds which 
grow, not in the wild uncultivated waste,* but in garden plots, 
under the negligent hand or unskilftd care of the gardener. 
Management and instruction, and some sense of the necessity 
of breeding, are requisite to make any one capable of affecta- 
tion, which endeavours to correct natural defects, and has always 
the laudable aim of pleasing, though it always misses it, and 
the more it labours to put on gracefulness the farther it is from 
it.* Por this reason it is the more carefully to be watched, 
because it is the proper fault of education, a perverted education 
indeed, but such as young people often fall into, either by their 

own mistake or the ill conduct of those about them. 

Locks. On Education, 

Wants of all kinds are made to fame a plea. 
One leams to lisp, another not to see ; 
Miss D tottering catches at your hand, 
"Was ever thing so pretty bom to stand ? 
"Whilst these, that nature gave disown thro' pride. 
Others affect what nature has deny'd ; 
What nature has denied fools will pursue. 
As apes are ever walking upon two.f 

YOUNO. 

* Nothing 60 much prcvenU our being natural as the desire of appeal- 
ing sj. 

EOCHEFOUCAXJLD. 

-f But as the fool is never more provoking than when he aims at wit, the 
iU-favour'd of our sex arc never more nauseous than when they would be 

X 2 
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Men are nerer so TidiculoTis for the qualities they have, as 
for those they affect to have. 

BoCHlSFOUGATrLD. 
HOBNINa ADDAESS TO A BIBD. 

HiTHEB thou com'st. The busy wind all night 
Blew through thy lodging ; where thy own warm wing, 
Thy pillow was : * and many a sullen storm, 
Por which coarse man seems much the fitter bom, 

Bained on thy bed, 

And harmless head ; 

And now as fresh and cheerful as the light, 

Thy little heart in early hymns doth sing 

Unto that Providence, whose unseen arm 

Curb*d them, and clothed thee well and warm. 

All things that be praise Him ; and had 
That lesson taught them when first made. 

H. Vauohan. 

VITUPEBATIVE. 

Neitheb the abject submission of deserting his post in the 
hour of danger, nor even the sacred shield of cowardice should 
protect him. I would pursue him through life and try the last 
exertion of my abilities to preserve the perishable infamy of his 
name and make it immortal. f 

Junius to the Duke of Ghrafton, 



I 

I 



THE FLEAST7BE OF A BETIBED COUlTrBY LIFE. 

Does Art through pipes a purer water bring. 
Than that which Nature strains into a spring ? 
Can all your tap'steries, or your pictures show 
More beauties than in herbs and flow*rs do grow ? 

beauties, adding to their natural deformity the artificial ugliness of a£fec- 

tation. 

Wycheklbt. The Plain Dealer y Act II. 

* And all the little birds had laid their heads 

Under their wings — sleeping in feather beds. 

Hood. 

t And hasten Og and Doeg to reherse, 

Two fools that crutch their feeble sense in yerse ; 

Who by my muse, to all succeeding times 

Shall live, in spite of their own doggrel rbimes. 

• Dkyden. Absalom and Aehitophel, 
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Fonniams and trees our wearied pride do please 
Ey'n in the midst of gilded palaces ; 
And in your towns that prospect gives delight 
Which opens round the country to our sight. 
Men to the good from which they rashly fly 
Betum at last, and their wild luxury 
Does but in yain with those true joys contend 
Which Nature did to Mankind recommend. 
The man who changes gold for bumish'd brass 
Or small right gems for larger ones of glass, 
Is not at length more certain to be made 
Eidiculous and wretched by the trade, « 

Than he who sells a solid good, to buy 
The painted goods of pride and vanity. 
If thou be wise no glorious fortune choose 
Which 'tis but pain to keep, yet grief to lose ; 
Por when we place ev*n trifles in the heart. 
With trifles too unwillingly we part. 
An humble roof; plain bed, and homely board 
More clear untainted pleasures do afford 
Than all the tumult of vain greatness brings 
To kings or to the favourites of kings. 

CowLET. Translatumf Moraee, 

Sweet country life, to such unknown. 
Whose lives are others' not their own ; 
But serving courts and cities, be 
Less happy, less enjoying thee. 

Hbbbiok. The Country Liff, 

To one who has been long in city pent, 

'Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open feu^e of heaven, — to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament ; 
Who is more happy, when, with heart's content, 

Patigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 

Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment ? 
Betuming home at evening, with an ear 

Catching the notes of Philomel, — an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlets' bright career, 

He mourns that day so soon has glided by. 
E'en like the passage of an angel's tear 

That faUs through the dear ether silently. 

Keats. Sonnets, 
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BETntEMENT. 

Oh I 'tis a quiet spirit healing nook ! 
WMch all, metliinks, would love ; but chiefly he, 
The humble man, who, in his youthful years. 
Knew just so much of folly as had made 
His early manhood more securely wise I ^ 
Here he might lie on fern, or withered heath. 
While from the singing lark, that sings unseen 
The minstrelsy that solitude loves best. 
And from the sun, and from the breezy air. 
Sweet influences trembled o'er his frame ; 
And^e with many feelings, many thoughts. 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 
£eligious meanings in the forms of nature ! 
And so, his senses gradually wrapt 
In a half-sleep, he dreams of better worlds. 
And dreaming, hears thee still, O singing lark, 
That singest like an angel in the clouds ! 

CoLEBmoE. Tears in Solitude. 

I DO not suppose that a man loses his time who is not engaged 
in public afiGa,irs, or an illustrious course of action. On the con- 
trary, I believe our hours may often be more profitably laid out 
in sudi transactions as make no figure in the world, than in 
such as are apt to draw upon them the attention of mankind. 
One may become wiser and better, by several methods of em- 
ploying oneself in secrecy and silence, and do what is laudable 

wiUiout noise and ostentation.* 

SpeetatOTf No. 318. 

His life 
Sweet to himself was exercised in good 
That shall survive his name and memory. 

WoBD8WOHTH« Excursum, 

Deas wood, and you sweet solitary place. 
Where I estranged from the vulgar live. 
Contented more with what your shades me give. 
Than if I had what Thetis doth embrace : 



* The private path the secret acts of men 
If noble, far the noblest of our lives. 

TouNO. Night Thoughte. Night 6. 
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What sweet delight a quiet life affords, 

And what it is to be from bondage free ; 

Par from the madding worldling's hoarse discords, 

Sweet floVry place, I first did learn of thee. 
Ah ! if I were mine own, your dear resorts 
I would not change with princes' statelier courts. 

jDauifMoio). 

Claudian^s Old Man of Verona. 

Happy the man who his whole time does bound 

Within th' indosure of his little ground, 

Happy the man whom the same humble place 

(Th' hereditary cottage of his^race) 

From his first rising infancy has known 

And by degrees sees gently bending down, 

With natural propension to that earth 

Which both preserved his life and gave him birth ; 

Him no false distant lights by fortune set, 

Could ever into foolish wandering get ; 

He never dangers either saw or fear'd ; 

The dreadful storms at sea he never heard : 

He never heard the shrill alarms of war. 

Or the worse noises of the lawyers' bar. 

No change of consuls mark to him the year ; 

The change of seasons is his calendar : 

The cold and heat, winter and summer shews, 

Autumn by firuits, and Spring by flow'rs he knows ; 

He measures time by land-marks, and has found 

For the whole day the dial of his ground ; 

A neighbouring wood, bom with himself, he sees, 

And loves his old contemporary trees : 

He's only heard of near Yerona's name. 

And knows it like the Indies but by fame ; * 

Does with a like concernment notice take 

Of the Bed Sea and of Benacu's lake. 

Thus health and strength he to a third age enjoys. 

And sees a long posterity of boys : 

About the spacious world let others roam. 

The voyage life is longest made at home. 

COWLET. 

* "When, of these truths thy happier knowledge lies, 
More in thine ears than in thine eyes. 

HEaaiCK. The Country Zife,^To his Brother. 
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Fbesh fields and woods ! the earth's fair &ce t 

GK)d's footstool and man's dwelling-plaoe ! 

I ask not why the first believer 

Did choose to be a country liyery 

Who to secure pious content 

Did pitch by groves and weUs his tent, 

Where he might view the boundless sky,* 

And all the glorious lights on high, 

With flying meteors, mists and showers, 

Subjected hills, trees, meads, and flowers. 

And every minute bless the King 

And wise Creator of each thing. 

H. Yauohan. 

Jfidarnora, Whom Heav'n would bless, from pomp it will 
remove. 
And make their wealth in privacy and love. 

Dbyden. Aurenge-Zebej AsiJl^ 



ALCHEMY. 

AxOHEMY may be compared to the man who told his sons ho 

had left them gold buried somewhere in his vineyard ; where 

they by digging found no gold, but by turning up the mould. 

about the roots of their vines, procured a plentiful vintage. So 

the search and endeavours to make gold, have brought many 

useful inventions, and instructive experiments to light. 

Bacon. 

TO A MOUirrAIN DAISY. 

On turning one down toith the plough. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour : 
Por I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my pow'r, 

Thou bonnie gem. 
Alas ! it's no thy neebor sweet. 
The bonnie lark companion meet. 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet 

Wi' speckl'd breast. 
When upwaxd-springing, blithe to greet 

The purpling east. 

* Who thinks of self when gazing on the sky ? 

Htbgn. The Island. 
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Cauld blew the bitter-biting north * 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm, 
Scarce rear'd above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flow'rs our gardens yield 
High sheltering woods and wa's mann shield ; 
But thou, beneath the random bield,^ 

clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble field. 

Unseen, alane. 

There in thy scanty mantle clad 
The snawie bosom sunward spread. 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed 

And low thou lies ! 

• • • • 

BUIINS, 

With little here to do or see 
Of things that in the great world be, • 
Sweet Daisy I oft I talk to thee, 
Eor thou art worthy. 

Thou unassuming common-place 
Of Nature, with that homely face. 
And yet with something of a grace 
Which love makes for thee ! 

Ofb on the dappled turf at ease 
I sit and play with similes. 
Loose types of things through all degrees. 
Thoughts of thy raising ; 

* When soothed a while by milder airs, 
Thee Winter in the garland wears • 
That thinly shades his few grey hairs ; 
Spring cannot shun thee ; 

Whole Summer fields are thine by right, 
And Autumn, melancholy wight, 
Doth in thy crimson head delight 
When rains are on thee. 

WOBDSWOKTH. 
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And many a fond and idle name 
I give to thee for praise or blame 
As is the humoTir of the game, 

While I am gazing. 

• • • • • 

A little Cyclops, with one eye, 
Staring to threaten and defy, 
That thought comes next — ^and instantly 
The freak is oyer. 

The shape will vanish, and behold I 
A silyer shield with boss of gold 
That spreads itself, some fiedry bold 

In flight to coyer. 

• • • * * 

Sweet Flower ! for by that name at last 
When all my reyeries are past 
I call thee, and to that cleaye fast. 
Sweet silent creature ! 

That breath'st with me in sun and air, 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness and a share 
Of thy meek nature ! 



l^OBBSWOBTH. 



ADVEESITY AND PBOSPEEITY. 

The principal yirtue of Prosperity is Temperance, and of Ad- 
versity Fortitude, which in morality is allowed the moreheroical 
virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament, Adver- 
sity of the New, which, is greater and affords a clearer revelation 
of Gk)d's favour. Tet even in the Old Testament we find David's 
harp played as many dirges as carols : and the pencil of the 
Holy Ghost has more fully described the afflictions of Job, than 
the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity has its fears and distastes ; 
Adversity its hopes and comforts.* In embroidery we find it 



Still where rosy Pleasure leads, 
See a kindred Grief pursue ; 

Behind the steps that Misery treads 
Approaching Comfort view : 

The hues of bliss more brightly glow 

Chastised by sabler tints of woe. 
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more pleasing to have a lively work upon a solemn ground, than 

a dark work upon a light ground, whence we may judge of the 

pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly 

-virtue is like some perfumes that are most fragrant when burnt 

or bruised,* for Prosperity best discovers Vice,t but Adversity 

Virtue.! 

Bacon. Essays. 

Datjghteb of Jove, relentless power. 

Thou tamer of the human breast. 

Whose iron scourge and torturing hour, 

The bad affi:ight, afflict the best ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain 

The proud are taught to taste of pain, 

And pTirple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

When first tiiy sire to send on earth 

Virtue, his darHng child, designed. 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth 

And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stem rugged Nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 
What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know. 
And from her own she leam*d to melt at others' woe. 

Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self-pleasing Folly's idle brood. 
Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good, 
light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer friend, the flattering foe ; 
By vain prosperity received 
To her they vow their truth, and are again believed. 

Gbat. Symn to Adversity. 

And blended form, with artful strife, 
The strength and harmony of life. 

Qbat. Ode on Vicissitude. 

* Mr. Bettenham (reader of Gray's Inn) said that yirtuous men were like 

some herbs and spices, that give not out their sweet smell till they be 

broken or crashed. 

Bacon. Apophthegms, 

t It is the blight day that brings forth the adder. 

Julius Qjeakr. 

X A noble heart, like the sun, showeth its greatest countenance in its 

lowest estate. 

Sib P. Sidney. 
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With such nn shaken temper of the soul 

To bear the swelling tide of prosp'rous fortune, 

Is to deserye that fortune. In adyersity 

The mind grows tough by bufiPeting the tempest. 

But in success dissolving sinks to ease 

And loses all her firmness. 

Bows. 

LoBENZO, Fortune makes her court to thee ; 
Thy fond heart dances while the syren sings. 
Bear is thy welfare ; think me not unkind; 
I would not damp, but to secure thy joys. 
Think not that fear is sacred to the storm : 
Stand on thy guard against the smiles of fate ; 
Is heay'n tremendous in its frowns ? Most sure ; 
And in its f&your formidable too ; 
Its fiEiyours here are trials not rewards, 
A call to duty not discharge from care ; 
And should alarm us fuU as much as woes ; 
Awake us to their cause and consequence ; 
And make us tremble, weigh'd with our desert; 
Awe Nature's tumult, and chastise her joys, 
Lest while we dasp, we kill them, nay inyert 
To worse than simple misery their charms. 
Beyolted joys like foes in civil war. 
Like bosom friendships to resentment sour'd 
With rage envenomed rise against our peace. 
Beware what earth calls happiness ; beware 
All joys but joys that never can expire. 
Who builds on less than an immortal base 
Pond as he seems, condemns his joys to death, 

YouNO, Night Thottghts, Night 1. 

TTeue feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons' difference ; as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body. 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say, — 
This is no flattery ; these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I. am. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 
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Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

M You Like it, Act U. 

Pbosfebitt gains Mends and Adversity tries them. 

Thou chiefest good ! 
Bestow'd by Heaven but seldom understood. 

BcwB, Luean. 

Who hath not known ill-fortune, never knew 

Himself, or his own virtue. 

Mallbt. 

If misfortune comes she brings along 
The bravest virtues.* And so many great 
Illustrious spirits have conversed with woe, 
Have in her school been taught, as are enough 
To consecrate distress, and make ambition 
E'en wish the frown beyond the smile of fortune. 

Thomson. 

A HABDEB lesson to leame continence 
In joyous pleasure than in grievous paine : 
For sweetnesse doth allure the weaker sence 
So strongly, that uneathes it can refraine 
From that which feeble nature covets faine : 
But griefe and wrath, that be her enemies 
And foes of life, she better can restraine : 
Yet Vertue vauiftes in both her victories. 

Faery Queen, Book II., Canto 6. 

As at th' approach of winter all 

The leaves of great trees use to fall. 

And leave them naked to engage 

With storms and tempests when they rage. 

While humbler plants are found to wear 

Their fresh green liv'ries aU the year ; 

So when the glorious season's gone 

With great men, and hard times come on. 

The great'st calamities oppress 

The greatest still, and spare the less. 

Butler. Miscellaneous Thoughts. 



* The effect of supreme and irrerocable misfortune is to elevate those 
souls which it does not depriye of all virtue. 

GuizoT. Cromwell, 
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CoMolation in Misfortune. 

His only solace was, that now 
His dog-bolt fortune was so low, 
That either it must quickly end, 
Or turn about again and mend. 

JIudibraSf Part 11., Canto 1^ 

A Man* 8 Happiness or Misery not always rightly estimated hy 

the worlds 

Besides the seyeral pieces of morality to be drawn out of this 
Tision, I learnt &om it never to repine at my own misfortune or 
to envy the happiness of another, since it is impossible for any 
man to form a right judgment of his neighbour's sujOferings, for 
which reason also I have determined never to think lightly of 
another's complaints, but to regard the sorrows of my fellow 
creatures with sentiments of humanity and compassion. 

Spectator^ No. 699. 

Full many a stoic eye and aspect stem 
Mask hearts where grief hath little left to learn ; 
And many a withering thought lies hid, not lost, 
In smiles that least befit who wear them most. 

Byron. The Corsair^ Canto III. 

As a beam o'er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below ; 
So the cheek may be ting'd with a warm sunny smile, 
While the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while. 

MOOEB. 

Not oft to smile descended he. 
And when he doth 'tis sad to see 
That he but mocks at misery. 

Byron. TJie Giaour^ 



LOVE. 

Thou art the wine whose drunkenness is aU 
We can desire, Love ! and happy souls 
Ere from thy vine the leaves of Autumn fall 
Catch thee and feed from their o'erflowing bowls. 
Thousands who thirst for thy Ambrosial dew» 
Thou art the radiance which where ocean rolls 
Investeth it, and when the heavens are blue 
Thou fillest them ; and when the earth is fair 
The shadows of thy moving wings imbue 
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Its deserts, and its mountains, till they wea^ 

Beauty like some bright robe — thou ever soaxest 

Among the towers of men ; and as soft air 

In spring, which moyes the unawakened forest, 

Olothing with leaves its branches bare and bleak, 

Thou floatest among men ; and aye implorest 

That which from thee they should implore ; the weak 

Alone kneel to thee, offering up the hearts 

The strong have broken — ^yet where shall any seek 

A garment whom thou clothest not P 

Shellet. 

The crown of these 
Is made of love and friendship, and sits high 
Upon the forehead of humanity. 
All its more ponderous and bulky worth 
Is Mendship, whence there ever issues forth 
A steady splendour ; but at the tip-top, 
There hangs by unseen film, an orbed drop 
Of light, and that is love : its influence 
Thrown in our eyes genders a novel sense, 
At which we start and fret ; till in the end. 
Melting into its radiance we blend, 
Mingle and so become a part of it. — 
Nor with aught else can our souls interknit 
So wingedly : • • • 

« • * • • 

Ay, so delicious is the unsating food. 
That men, who might have tower'd in the van 
Of aU the congregated world, to fan 
And winnow from the coming step of time 
All chaff of custom, wipe away aU slime 
Left by men-slugs and human serpentry, 
Have been content to let occasion die, 
"Whilst they did sleep in love*s Elysium. 
And, truly, I would rather be struck dumb 
Than speak against this ardent Hstlessness : 
For I have ever thought that it might bless 
The world with benefits imknowingly ; 
As does the nightingale, up-perched high. 
And cloister'd among cool and bunched leaves — 
She sings but to her love, nor e'er conceives 
How tip-toe Night holds back her dark-grey hood. 

Keatb. ^ndymion^liookl, 
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Most sacred Fyre, that bumest nughtily 
In liying biests, ykindled first aboye 
Emongst tk' etemall spheres and lamping sky^ 
And thence pourd into Men, which Men call Love ; 
Not that same, which doth base affections moye 
In bmtish mindes, and filthy lust inflame ; 
But that sweete fit that doth true beautie loye. 
And choseth Yertue for his dearest dame, 

Whence spring all noble deedes and neyer-dying feune. 

8FEN8E&. Faiiy Queen, Book ni., Canto 3. 

In loving thou dost well, in passion not. 
Wherein tme loye consists not : loye refines 
The thonghts, and heart enlarges; hath his seat 
In reason,* and is judicious ; is the scale 
By which to heayenly loye thou may'st ascend, 
Not sunk in carnal pleasure ; for which cause. 
Among the beasts no mate for thee was found. 

Faradise lost, Book VHI. 

Such ones ill judge of Loye, that cannot loye, 

Ne in their frosen hearts feele kindly fiame ; 

Forthy they ought not thing unknowne reproye, 

Ne naturall afiection faultlesse blame 

For fjEiult of few that haye abus'd the same : 

For it of honor and all yertue is 

The roote, and brings forth glorious fiowres of hme, 

That crowne true loyers with immortall blis. 

The meed of them that loye, and do not loye amisse. 

Faerp Qjuem, Book IV. 

A WOULD of things must curiously be sought, 
A world of things must be together brought, 
To make up charms which haye the pow'r to moye 
Through a discerning eye true loye ; 
That is a masterpiece aboye 
What only looks and shape can do, 
There must be Wit and judgment too ; 
Greatness of thought and worth, which draw 
From the whole world, respect and awe. 



That which is to be loved long, must be lored 
With reason rather than with passion. 

Da. Johnson. Idler, 
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She fhat would raise a noble loye, must find 
Ways to beget a passion for her mind ; * 
She must be that which she to be would seem; 
Eor all true love is grounded on esteem ; 
Plainness and truth gain more a generous heart, 
Than all the crooked subtleties of art. 

Buckingham. 

To Lucasta^ on going to the Wars, 

Tell me not, Sweet, I am unkind, 

That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 

To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase. 

The first foe in the field ; 
And with a stronger faith embrace f 

A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 

As you too shall adore ; 
I could not loye thee. Dear, so much. 

Loved I not Honour more.]: 



LOYBLAGA. 



Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Loye is not loye, 

Which alters when it alteration finds ; 
Or bends with the remoyer to remoye : 



* As amber attracts a straw, so does beauty admiration, which only lasts 
while the warmth continues ; but virtue, wisdom, goodness, and real worth, 
like the loadstone, never lose their power. These are the true graces, which, 
as Homer feigns, are linked and tied hand in hand, because it is by their 
influence that human hearts are so firmly united to each other. 

Burton. Anatomff, 

t Love's an heroic passion, which can find 

No room in any base, degenerate mind : 

It kindles all the soul with honour's fire. 

To make the lover wofthy his desire. 

Dbydbn. 

} Love is a secondary passion in those who love most, a primary in those 

who love least. He. who is inspired by it in a groat degree, is inspired by 

honour in a greater. 

Landob. Conversations between Moger Aseham and Lady 

Jane Orey, 
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no ! it IB an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
It is a star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth's unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 
• •• Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out e'en to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me prov'd, 

1 never writ, nor no man ever lov'd. 

Shaxspi^bb. Sonnet. 

O FOOBTITH cauld, and restless love, 

Ye wreck my peace between ye, 
Yet poortith a' I could forgive 

An 'twere na' for my Jeannie. 

O why should fate sic pleasure have. 
Life's dearest bands untwining ? 

Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on fortune's shining? 

This warld's wealth, when I think on 

Its pride, and a' the lave o't-^ 
Fie, fie on silly coward man, 

That he should be the slave o't ! 

Her een sae bonnie blue betray 

How she repays my passion ; 
But prudence is her o'erword aye, 

She talks of rank and fashion. 

O wha can prudence think upon, 
. And sic a lassie by him p 
O wha can prudence think upon. 
And sae in love as I am I 

How blest the humble cotter's fate ! 

He woos his simple dearie ; 
The silly bogles, wealth and state, 

Can never make them eerie. 

why should fate sic pleasure have, &o., Ac* 

BvBm. 
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He's past ; a soul of nobler tone : 
My spirit loved and loves him yet, 
Like some poor girl wl^ose heart is set 

On one whose rank exceeds her own. 

He mixing with his proper sphere, 
She finds the baseness of her lot, 
Half jealous of she knows not what, 

And envying all that meet him there. 

The little village looks forlorn ; 
She sighs amid her narrow days 
Moving about the household ways, 

Li that dark house where she was bom. 

The foolish neighbours come and go, 
And tease her till the day draws by : 
At night she weeps, ** How vain am I," 

How should he love a thing so low. 

Tennyson. In Memoriam, 

PoE ever. Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to Love, 
And when we meet a mutual heart 
Come in between, and bid us part ? 

iBid us sigh on from day to day. 
And wish and wish the soul away ; 
Till youth and genial years are flown 
And all the life of life is gone. 

But busy, busy still art thou. 

To bind the loveless, joyless vow. 

The heart from pleasure to delude 

To join the gentle to the rude. 

Thomson. 

l'amoue timede. 

If in that breast so good, so pure. 

Compassion ever lov*d to dwell, 
Pity the sorrows I endure ; 

The cause — I must not, dare not tell. 

The grief that on my quiet preys— 

That rends my heart — that checks my tongue— 

I fear will last me all my days, 

But feel it will not last me long. 

Sib John H. Moobb. 

X 2 
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Vidia, My £Ekt3iflr liad a daughter loTed a man, 
Ab it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I flhould your loi^ahip. 

Duke. And whafs her history ? 

Ftb. A hlank, my lord. She neyer told her loye,* 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 
Feed on her daTnask cheek : she pined in thought. 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. 

l\Dafth Iftgkt, Act n., Some i. 

LoYE me not for comely grace. 
For my pleasing eye or &oe ; 
Nor for any outwajnd part. 
No, nor for my constant heart ; 
For those may fail, or turn to ill. 
And thus we loye shall seyer : 

Keep, therefore, a true woman's eye. 
And love me still. 

Yet know not why. 

So hast thou the same reason still 

To doat upon me oyer. 

WiLBYB. Mairigah, 

Olicia, Oh ! what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lip I 
• A murderous guilt shows not itself more soonf 
Than loye that would seem hid* 



* Alas ! to seize the moment 

When heart inclines to heart, 
And press a suit with passion, 
Is not a woman's part. 

If man comes not to gatiier 

The roses where they stand, * 

They fade among the foliage : 

They cannot seek his hand. 

BaTAMT. 

t There is no disguise which can long conceal lore when it does, oi feig^ 
it when it does not, ezirt. 

B0CHSF0UCA.TJU>. 
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Indamora, Love is an airy good opinion makes : 

WMoh he who only thinks he has, partakes. 
Seen by a strong imagination's beam, 
That tricks and dresses up the gaudy dream ; 
Presented so with rapture *tis enjoyed : 
Baised by high fancy, and by low destroy'd. 

Datden. Aurmge-ZebCy Act I. 

LoYE yarious minds does variously inspire ; 

It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle £lre,* 

Like that of incense on the altar laid ; 

But raging flames tempestious souls inyade ; 

A fire which every windy passion blows, 

With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 

'Fob. never yet was wight so well aware, 

But he at first or last was trapt in Womens snare. 

±a'ery Queen, Book Y., Canto 6. 

SUBTLE Love, a thousand wiles thou hast, 
By humble suit, by service, or by hire. 

To win a maiden's heart, a thing soon done ; 

!For Nature fram'd all women to be won. 

Faibfax. Taaao, Book II. 

But wayward beauty does not fancy move ; 
A frown forbids, a smile engenders Love.f 

Ibid, Book H. 

Ne may Love be compeld by maiatery ; 

For, soone as maistery comes, sweete Love anone 

Taketh his nimble winges, and soone away is gone. 

Faery Queeiij Book III., Canto 1. 

Heb faults he knew not. Love is always blind. 
But every charm resolved within his mind. 

Pope. January and May. 



As in the bosom o' the stream, 
The moon-beam dwells at dewy e'en ; 

So trembling pure was tender love, 
Within the breast o* bounie Jean. 



Love will 
Part of the way be met, or sit stone still. 



BUBNS. 



Hebbicx. 



^iQB^iSI«Hnp««^^v~p^ ^llj Ik I. 
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LoYE-passionB are like parables, 

By Tvhich men still mean sometliing else. 

Though Loye be all the world's pretence, 

Money's the mythologic sense ; 

The real substance of the shadow. 

Which all address and courtship's made to. 

Sudibras, Part II., Canto 1. 

These love-tricks I've been vers'd in so, 
That all their sly intrigues I know, 
And can unriddle by their tones, 
Their mystic cabals and jargons ; 
Can tell what passions by their sounds. 
Fine for the beauties of my grounds ; 
What raptures fond and amorous 
O' th' charms and graces of my house ; 
What ecstacy and scorchiog flame, 
Bums for my money in my name ; 
What from 1^' unnatural desire 
To beasts and cattle takes its fire ; 
What tender sigh and trickling tear. 
Longs for a thousand pounds a year ; 
And languishing transports are found 
Of statute, mortgage, bill, and bond. 

These are th' attracts which most men fedl 
Inamour'd, at first sight, withal. 
To these th' address with serenades. 
And court with balls and masquerades ; 
And yet, for all the yearning pain 
Y* have suffer'd for their loves in vain. 
I fear they'll prove so nice and coy 
To have, and t' hold, and to enjoy. 
That all your oaths and labour lost. 
They'll ne'er turn ladies of the post. 
This is not meant to disapprove 
Your judgment in your choice of love ; 
Which is so wise, l^e greatest part 
Of mankind study 't as an art ; 
For love should, like a deodand. 
Still fall to th' owner of the land ; 
And where there's substance for its ground. 
Cannot but be more firm and sound 
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Hhasi that wbibh has the slightest basis 
Of airy virtue, wit, aad graces ; 
Which is of such thin subtlety, 
It steals and creeps in at the eye. 
And, as it can't endure to stay, 
Steals out again as nice a way. 

But love that its extraction owns 
From solid gold and precious stones, 
Must, like its shining parents, prove 
As solid and as glorious love. 
Hence 'tis you have no way t' express 
Our charms and graces but by these : 
For what are lips, and eyes, and teeth, 
Which beauty invades and conquers with, 
But rubies, pearls, and diamonds 
With which a philter-love commands P 

This is the way all parents prove, 
In managing their children's love ; 
That force 'em t' intermarry and wed. 
As if th' were burying of the dead ; 
Cast earth to earth, as in the grave. 
And join in wedlock all they have ; 
And when the settlement's in force. 
Take all the rest for better or worse : 
For money has a power above 
The stars and fate to manage love ; 
Whose arrows, learned poets hold. 
That never miss, are tipp'd with gold. 

Sudibras—The Lady's Answer. 

'Tis but an ague that's reverst. 

Whose hot fit takes the patient first, 

That after burns with cold as much 

As ev'n in Greenland does the touch. 

SutUh-aSf Part III., Canto 1. 

A BECEIFT FOR OOUBTSHIF. 

Two or three dears, and two or three sweets ; 
Two or three balls, and two or three treats ; 
Two or three serenades, given as a lure ; 
Two or three oaths how much they endure ; 
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Two or three messages sent in one day ; 
Two or three times led out froia the play 
Two or three sofb speeches made by the way 
Two or three tickets for two or three times ; 
Two or three love-letters writ all in rhymes ; 
Two or three months keeping strict to these rules; 
Can neyer fail making a couple of fools. 



^ay; ; 



SWIFI. 



INTELLECTTrAL SYMPATHY. 

BeATTTY still walketh on the earth and air, 

Our present sunsets are as rich in gold 

As ere the Iliad's music was outroUed : 

The roses of the Spring are ever feur, 

'Mong branches green still ring-doyes coo and pair, 

And the deep sea still foams its music old. 

So, if we are at all divinely soul'd, 

This beauty will unloose our bond of care. 

'Tis pleasant when blue skies are o'er us bending 

Within old starry-gated Poesy 

To meet a soul set to no worldly tune 

like thine, sweet Friend I Oh dearer this to me 

Than are the dewy trees, the sun, the moon, 

Or noble music with a golden ending. 

Alexandbb Smith. 

How pleasing wears the wintry night, 

Spent with the old illustrious dead ! 
While, by the taper's trembling light, 

I seem those awful scenes to tread 
Where chiefs or legislators lie, . 
Whose triumphs move before my eye. 

In arms or antique pomp arrayed ; 
While now I taste the Ionian song. 
Now bend to Plato's god-like tongue, 

Besounding through the olive shade. 

But should some cheerful equal friend 
Bid leave the studious page awhile, 

Let mirth on wisdom then attend, 
And social ease on learned toil. 

Akenside. Ode on the Winter Sohtice, 

Lawbence, of virtuous father, virtuous son, 
Now that the fields are dank and ways are mire, 
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When sliall we sometmies meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day, what may be won 
Prom the hard season gaining ? Time will run 
On smoother, till Eavoniu^ re-inspire 
The firozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 
The Hly and the rose, that neither sow*d nor spun. 
What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touch'd, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air P 
He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 

Milton. Sonnet to Mr, Lawrence. 

Gybiace, whose grandsire, on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause 
Pronounced, and in his volumes taught our laws. 
Which others at the bar so often wrench ; 
To-day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
In mirth that after no repenting draws ; ♦ 
Let Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause. 
And what the Swede intends, and what the French. 
To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way ; 
Por other things mild Heaven a time ordains. 
And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 

Milton. Sonnet to Cyriaek Skinner. 

Gome, then ! and while the slow icicle hangs 
At the stijff thatch, and winter's frosty pangs 
Benumme the year, blith (as of old) let us 
'Mid noise and war, of peace and mirth discusse. 
This portion thou wert bom for. Why should we 
Yex at the time's ridiculous miserie ? 
An age that thus hath fooled itselfe, and wiU, 
(Spite of thy teeth and mine,) persist so still. 
Let's sit then at this Are ; and, while we steal ^ 
A revell in the town, let others seal. 



* I love such mirth as does not make friends ashamed to look upon one 

another next morning. 

I. "Walton. Angler. 
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Purchase, or cheat, and who can let them, pay, 
Till those black deeds bring on the darksome day. 
Innocent spenders we ! a better use 
Shall wear out our short lease, and leave th' obtose 
Bout to their husks. They and their bags at best 
Haye cares in earnest,* We care for a jest ! 

H. Yaughan. OhfT. lu. 



THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE. 

Come live with me, and be my loye,t 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That valleys, groves, or hiUs, or field. 
Or woods, and steepy mountains yield. 

Where we will sit upon the rocks 
And see the shepherds feed our flocks. 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And then a thousand fragrant posies, 



* And for you that have had many grave, serious men pity angler^ ; let 
me tell you, sir, there be many men that are by others taken to be serious 
and grave men, whom we contemn and pity. Men that are taken to be grave, 
because nature hath made them of a sour complexion, money-getting men, 
men that spend all their time first in getting, and next in anxious care to 
keep it ; men that are condemned to be rich, and then always busy or dis- 
contented : for these poor, rich men, we anglers pity them perfectly, and 
stand in no need to bonrow their thoughts to think ourselves so happy. No, 
no, sir, we enjoy a contentedness above the reach of such dispositions. 

I. Walton. Angler4 

t Live, live with me, and thou shalt see, 
The pleasures I'll prepare for thee ; 
"What sweets the country can afford 
Shall bless thy bed and bless thy board ; 
The soft sweet moss shall be thy bed, 
With crawling woodbine overspread ; 
By which the silver-shedding streams 
Shall gently melt thee into dreams : 
Thy clothing next shall be a gown 
Made of the fleece's purest down ; 

• • • 

These — nay, and more thine own shall be. 
If thou wilt love and live with me. 

Hebbicx. To JPhUlia, to love and live with him. 
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A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle ; 

A gown made of the finest wool, 
"Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Slippers lin'd choicely for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold ; 

A belt of straw and ivy-buds. 
With coral clasps and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move. 
Come live with me, and be my love. 

The shepherd-swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning : 
If these delights thy mind may move. 
Then live with me, and be my love. 



Mablow. 



THE nymph's reply. 

If all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd's tongue. 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

But time drives flocks from field to fold. 
When rivers rage or rooks grow cold ; 
Then Philomel becometh dumb. 
And Age complains of care to come. 

The flowers do fade and wanton Adds 
To wayward winter reckoning yields ; 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 
Is fancy's spring, but sorrow's fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses. 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and tiiy posies. 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten. 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy-buds. 
Thy coral clasps and amber studs. 
All these in me no means can move. 
To come to thee and be thy love. 

But could youth last, and love still breed. 
Had joys no date, nor Age no need. 
Then these delights my mind might move. 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 



Sm yf, BiLLBZOH. 
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INW. 

Thebe is no priyate house, in wliich people can enjoy them- 
selves so well as at a capital tavern. Let there be ever so 
great plenty of good things, ever so much grandeur, ever so 
much elegance, ever so much desire that everybody should "be 
easy; in the nature of things it cannot be : there must always 
be some degree of care and anxiety. The master of the house 
is anxious to entertain his guests ; the guests are anxious to be 
agreeable to him; and no man, but a very imprudent dog 
indeed, can as freely conmiand what is in another man*s house 
as if it were his own : whereas at a tavern, there is a general 
freedom from anxiety. You are sure you are welcome; and 
the more noise you make, the more trouble you give, the 
more good things you call for, the welcomer you are. No 
servant will attend you with the alacrity which waiters do, 
who are incited by the prospect of an immediate reward ia 
proportion as they please. No, sir ; there is nothing which has 
yet been contrived by man, by which so much happiness is pro- 
duced as by a good tavern or inn. 

Da. Johnson. 

Whoe'ee has travelled life's dull round, 

"Where'er his stages may have been. 

May sigh to think he still has found 

The warmest welcome at an inn. 

Shenstone. 



STOCKS. 

In circle magical confin'd 

With walls of subtle air and wind. 

Which none are able to break through. 

Until they're freed by head of borough. 

« * • * * 

To dungeon they the wretch conmiit. 
And the survivor of his feet : 
But th' other, that had broke the peace 
And head of knighthood, they release ; 
Though a delinquent false and forged, 
Yet being a stranger, he's enlarged ; 
While his comrade, that did no hurt. 
Is clapp'd up fast in prison for 't. 
So Justice, while she winks at crimes. 
Stumbles on innocence sometimes. 

ffudibrasy Part L, Canto 2. 
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DEFEAT- 

'Tis not the least disparagement 

To be defeated by th' eyent, 

Nor to be beaten by main force ; 

That does not make a man the worse. 
• • • • 

But to turn tail, or run away. 
And without blows giye up the day» 
Or to surrender ere th' assault, 
That's no man's fortune, but his fault, 
And renders men of honour less 
Than all th' adversity of success. 

Sudibras^ Part n., Canto 2. 



KAVIGATIOW. 

Nayigation, that withstood 
The mortal fury of the flood, 
And proy'd the only means to save 
All earthly creatures from the wave» 
Has» for it, taught the sea and wind 
To lay a tribute on mankind, 
That by degrees has swallow'd more 
Than all it drown'd at once before. 

BxTTLBB. Miseellaneoui Thoughts. 



QUAOEEBY. 

And therefore met in cultivation. 
To cant and quack upon the nation ; 
Not for the sickly patient's sake. 
Not what to giye, but what to take. 

mtdibrat, Part HE., Canto 2. 

LOYB OP NOVELTY. 

The world, that never sets esteem 
On what things are, but what they seem ; 

And, if they be not strange and new. 
They're ne'er the better for being true. 

£lephant in the Jfaon» 

pboselytes* 
The greatest saints and sinners have been made 
Of proselytes of one another's trade. 

Miscellaneout Thoughts 
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OHASACTEBS. 

Now, by two-headed Janns 
Natnre liath fram'd strange fellows in her time : 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper ; 
And other of such vinegar aspect. 
That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile. 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

Merchant of Venice^ Act L 

A Quarrelsome Character. 

Mercutio. Thou art like one of those fellows, that, when he 
enters the confines of a tavern, daps me his sword upon the 
table, and says, God send me no need of thee ! and, by the 
operation of the second cup, draws it on the drawer, when 
indeed there is no need. 

Benvdio. Am I like such a fellow? 

Mei\ Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy mood as any 
in Italy : and as soon moved to be moody, and as soon moody 
to be moved. 

Ben. And what to? 

Mer. Nay, an there were two such, we should have none 

shortly, for one would kiU the other. Thou ! why thou wilt 

quarrel with a man that hath a hair more, or a hair less, in his 

beard, than thou hast. Thou wilt quarrel with a man for 

cracking nuts, having no other reason but because thou hast 

hazel eyes : what eye, but such an eye, would spy out such a 

quarrel ? Thy head is as fuU of quarrels, as an egg is fall of 

meat ; and yet thy head hath been beaten as addle as an egg, 

for quarrelling. Thou hast quarrelled with a ma^ for coughing 

in the street, because he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain 

asleep in the sun. Didst thou not fall out with a tailor for 

wearing his new doublet before Easter ? with another, for tying 

his old shoes with new ribband ? and yet thou wilt tutor me 

from quarrelling I 

JRomso and Juliet^ Act IH, 

Openness of Character. 

Asm manhood fased with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand imask'd in thine. 

And find his comfort in thy face. 

TBNxnrBoif. In Memoriam. 
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FOLTTEITESS AlTD GOOD BBEEDING. 

It is in praise and commendation as in gains ; for as light 
gains make heavy purses by coming tliick, whilst large ones 
come but seldom, so slender virtues procure great commenda^ 
tion because in continual use, whereas the opportunity of exer- 
cising any capital virtue comes but seldom, whence it adds 
greatly to a man's reputation, and is like perpetual letters of 
recommendation to have discreet and graceful forms of beha- 
viour. And to attain these it almost suffices not to despise 
them: For thus a man will observe them in others, and let 
him trust himself with the rest : For if he endeavour too much 
to express them he will lose their grace which is to be natural 

and unaffected.* 

Bacon. JBtsayt, 

NoTHmo (says Sancho Panza) costs less nor is cheaper than 
compliments of civiHty. 

Its true Spirit 

Was shown by the Lacedsemonians who at the public games 
gave the shady seats to strangers. 

TUustrating this Golden Bide* 
Neyeb to give any preference to oneself. . 

Excess of Ceremony shows want of Breeding : that Civility 
is best which excludes all superfluous formality. 

Thebe are two sorts of ill-breeding : the one a sleepish bash- 
fulness, the other a misbecoming negligence and disrespect in 
our carriage, both which are avoided by duly observing this one 
rule — Not to think meanly of ourselves and not to think meanly 
of others. Cultivate a disposition of mind not to offend and the 

most agreeable way of expressing that disposition. 

LocxB. 

Good manners is the art of making those people easy with 

whom we converse. Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy, 

is the best bred in the company. 

Swift. 

One principal point of good-breeding is to suit our behaviour 
to the three several degrees of men — our superiors, our equals, 

and those below us. 

Ibid. 

■ - 

* Good breeding ahowB itself most, when to an ordinary eye it appears 
the least 

Spictator, No. 119. 
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Politeness is nothing more than an elegant and concealed 
species of flattery, tending to put the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed in good-hnmonr and respect with himself ; but if there 
is a parade and display affected in the exertion of it, if a man 
seems to say: Look how condescending and gracious I am! 
whilst he has only the common offices of civility to perform, 
such politeness seems founded in mistake, and calculated to re- 
commend the wrong person ; and this mistake I have observed 
frequently to occur in French manners. 

CUMBEBLANP. 

Defebenoe is the most complicate, the most indirect, and the 
most elegant of all compliments. 

Shenstone. 

Complaisance, though in itself it be scarce reckoned in the 
number of moral virtues, is that which gives a lustre to every 
talent a man can be possessed of. It was Plato's advice to an 
unpolished writer, that he should sacrifice to the Graces. In the 
same manner I would advise every man of learning, who would 
not appear in the world a mere scholar, or philosopher, to make 
himself master of the social virtue which I havahere mentioned. 
Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal agreeable, 
and an inferior acceptable. It smooths distinction, sweetens 
conversation, and makes every one in the company pleased with 
himself. It produces good nature and mutual benevolence, en- 
courages the timorous, soothes the turbulent, humanises the 
fierce, and distinguishes a society of civilised persons from a con- 
fusion of savages. 

Spectator, 

Cebemonies are different in every country ; but true polite- 
ness is everywhere the same. Ceremonies which take up so 
much of our attention, are only artificial helps which ignorance 
assumes in order to imitate politeness, which is the result of 
good sense and good nature. A person possessed of those quali- 
ties, though he had never seen a court, is truly agreeable ; and 
if without them, would continue a clown, though he had been 
all his life a gentleman usher. 

Citizen of the World, 

The follies of others are ever most ridiculous to those who are 

themselves most foolish. 

Ibid. 
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OEBEMOmr, 

Ceeemony 
Was but doTised at first, to set a gloss 
On faint deeds, hollow welcomes. 

O HABD condition ! twin-bom with greatness, 
Subjected to the breath of every fool, whose sense 
No more can feel, but his own wringing ! 
*What infinite heart's ease must kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy ? 

And what have kings, that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 
And what. art thou, thou idle ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that sufier*st more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers ? 
What are tiiy rents ? what art thy comings-in ? 

ceremony, show me but thy worth ! 
What is the soul of adoration ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form. 

Creating awe and fear in other men P 

Wherein thou art less happy, being fear'd, 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink' st thou oft, instead of homage sweet. 

But poison'd fiattery ? 0, be sick, great greatness. 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! 

Think'st thou the fiery fever wiU go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 

Canst thou, when thou command'st the beggar's knee, 

Command the health of it P No, thou proud dream, 

That play'st so subtly with a king's repose I 

1 am a king that find thee ; and I know, 
'Tis not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, 
The sword, the mace, the crown imperial. 
The inter-tissued robe of gold and pearl. 
The farced title running 'fore the king. 
The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world. 
No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 
Not all these, laid in bed majestical. 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 

Who, with a body fiU'd, and vacant mind, 

QetB him to rest, cramm'd with distressful bread : 
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Never sees horrid night, the child of hell ; 

But, like a lackey, from the rise to set. 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 

Sleeps in Elysium ; next day, after dawn, 

Both rise, and help Hyperion tq hiJs horse ; 

And follows so the ever-running year, 

With profitable labour, to his grave : 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch. 

Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep* . 

Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 

The slave, a member of the country's peace. 

Enjoys it ; but in gross brain little wots 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace,* 

Whose hours the peasant best advantages. 

Senry K., Act IV., Scene 1. 

OOMFLDIENTS. 

When two people compliment each other with the choice of 

any thing, each of them generally gets that which he likes 

least. 

Pope, 

ootjetest. 

Lady, Shepherd, I take thy word, 

And trust thy honest-ofiered courtesy. 
Which oft is soonest found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls 
In court of princes, where it first was named. 
And yet is most pretended. 

Apemantu8, So, so ; there ! — 

Aches contract and starve your supple joints ! 

That there should be small love 'mongst these sweet knaves. 

And all this court'sy ! The strain of man's bred out 

Into baboon and monkey. 

Timon of Athens, 

Cebemoky resembles that base coin which circulates through 
a country by the royal mandate ; it serves every purpose of real 
money at home ; but it is entirely useless if carried abroad : a 

* The many still must labour for the one I 

*Tia nature's doom — ^but let the wretch who toiU, 
Accuse not, hate not him who wears the spoils. 
Oh ! if he knew the weight of splendid chains, 
How light the balance of his humbler pains. 

. jTh^ Cartair^ Canto I. 



i 
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person who should attempt to drcolate his native trash in 

another country would be thought either ridiculous or culpable. 

He is truly well-bred who knows when to value and when to 

despise these national peculiarities which are regarded by some 

with so much observance. A traveller of taste at once perceives 

that the wise are polite all the world over ; but that fools are 

only polite at home. 

Goldsmith. 

SUOOESS. 

SuGCESS, the mark no mortal wit, 
Or surest hand can always hit. 
For whatsoe'er we perpetrate, 
We do but row, we're steer'd by Fate, 
Which in success ofb disinherits. 
For spurious causes, noblest merits. 
Great actions are not always true sons 
Of great and mighty resolutions ; 
Nor do th' boldest attempts bring forth 
Events stiU equal to their worth ; 
But sometimes fail, and, in their stead, 
Fortune and cowardice succeed. 

SudibraSf Part I., Canto 1. 

Thebe's nothing our felicities endears, 

Like that which falls among our doubts and fears, 

And in the miserablest of distress 

Improves attempts as desperate with success ; 

Success that owns and justifies all quarrels, 

And vindicates deserts of hemp with laurels ; 

Or but miscarrj^g in the bold attempt. 

Turns wreaths of laurel back again to hemp. 

BuTLEB. Miscelianeoua Thoughts^ 



CENSTTRE. 

Censttbe is the tax a man pays to the public for being 

eminent. 

'SwnT, 

GENSOBIOUSXTESS. 

Xf a proneness to find faults is a very ill and mean thing, we 

are to remember that a proneness to bdieve them is next to it.* 

South. 



To speak no slander, no nor listen to it. 

Tenntson. Idylls* 
2 
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HODEBATION. 

Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl- 
chain of all yirtues. 

Fuller. 

SILENCE. 

KoT speaking much, pleased rather with the joy of her own 

thought. 

WoBnswoBTH. The Exeunion, 

Fob solitude sometimes is best society, 
And short retirement urges sweet return. 

Paradise Zottf Book IX!, 



TEUE CONTENTMENT. 

And let me tell you, that every misery I miss is a new 
blessing. 



I, "Walton, 



DESFAIB. 

Beligion converts despair, which destroys, into resignation, 

which submits. 

Lady BLBSsmoTOK. 

FOBTITUDE. 

None can aspire to act greatly, but those who are of force 
greatly to suffer. They who make their arrangements in the 
first run of misadventure, and in a temper of mind the common 
fruit of disappointment and dismay, put a seal on their calami- 
ties. To their power they take a security against any favours 
which they might hope from the usual inconstancy of fortune. 

BURXB. 

Tbue Fortitude I take to be the quiet possession of a man's 

self, and an undisturbed doing his duty, whatever evil besets or 

danger lies in his way. 

Locke. On Edueatum* 

Who fights 
With passions, and o'ercomes them, is endued 
With the best virtue — passive fortitude. 

Massinouu 

The constantly cheerful man, who survives his blighted hopes 
and disappointments, who takes them just for what they are, 
lessons, and perhaps blessings in disguise, is the true hero. 

Gentle Life% 
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If true fortitude of mind is best discovered by a cheerful re- 
signation to the measures of Providence, we shall not find reason 
perhaps to claim that most singular of the human virtues as our 
peculUir privilege. There are numbers of the other sex * who 
from the natural delicacy of their constitution pass through one 
continual scene of suJSering from their cradles to their graves with 
a firmness of resolution that would deserve so many statuea to 
be erected to their memories, if heroism were not estimated more 
by the splendour than the merit of actions. 

FiTzosBOBNE, Letters* 

Not sedulous by nature to indite 

War^, hitherto the only argument 

Heroic deem'd ; chief mastery to dissect 

With long and tedious havoc fabled knights, 

In battles feign'd ; the better fortitude 

Of patience and heroic martyrdom 

Unsung. 

FaradUe Loatj Book IX. 

At.l the principles which Eeligion teaches, and aU the habits 
which it forms, are favourable to strength of mind. It will be 
found that whatever purifies fortifies also the heart, t 

Blaib. 



* Sublime is the faith of a lonely soul, 
In pain and trouble cherish'd ; • 
Sublime the spirit of hope that lives 
"When earthly hope has perish' d. 
And where does that blest faith abide ? 
! not in man's stem nature : human pride 
Inhabits there, and oft by yirtue led — 
Pride though it be — it doth a glory shed 
That makes the world we mortal beings tread, 
In chosen spots, resplendent as the Heaven I 
But to yon gentle maiden turn, 
Who never for herself doth mourn, 
And own that Faith's imdying urn 
Is but to woman given. 

John "Wilson. Isle of Palms* 

f Despots govern by terror. They know that he who fears God fears 
nothing else ; and therefore they eradicate from the mind, through their 
Voltaire, their Helvetius, and the rest of that infamous gang, that only sort 
of fear which generates true courage. a 

BUKKB. 
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CtTBIOSITY. 

A CUBI0TT8 fellow meetiiig an Egyptian must needs know 

wliat he had in his basket. *' It was therefore covered,'* replied 

he, *' because thou shouldst not know what it is." 

BuBTON. Anatomy^ 

MEBOU&Y. 

A footmak's hat should fly off to everybody : and therefore 

Mercury, who was Jupiter's footman, had wings fieistened to 

his cap, 

Swift. 

WAOERS. 

Qttoth she, I've heard old cunning stagers 
Say,' fools for arguments use wagers. 

Hudibrasy Fart II., Canto 1. 

FAILUHES. 

PoB as when merchants break, o'erthrown 

like nine-pins, they strike others down. 

iWrf, Part II., Canto 2. 

BANKRUPT. 

A Bankrupt is made by breaking, as a bird is hatched by 
breaking the shell ; for he gains more by giving over his trade, 
than ever he did by dealing in it. 

BUTLSB. 

So the huge bankers, when they needs must fail, 
Send the small brokers of their trade to jail ; 
Whilst they, by breaking, gentlemen are made, 
Then more than any, scorn poor men o' th' tf ade. 

Wtchbrlet. Love in a JFood—'PTologu.e, 



POPULABITT. 

Achillea, What, am I poor of late ? 

'Tis certain, greatness, once fedlen out with fortune. 
Must fall out with men too ; what the declin'd is, 
He shall as soon read in the eyes of others, 
As feel in his own fall : for men, like butterflies. 
Show not their mealy wings but to the summer ; 
And not a man, for being simply man, 

' Hath any honour ; but honour for those honours 

That are without him, as place, riches, favour. 
Prizes of accident as ofb as merit : 
Which when they fall, as being slippery^standers, 
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The lore that lean'd on tiiem as slippery too, 

Do one pluck down another, and together 

Die in the fall* 

Troilui and Creaaida, Act 1X1. 

WdUey. So farewell to the little good you bear me. 

Farewell, a long iarewell, to all my greatness ! 

This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms. 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon bim ; 

The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost : 

And, — ^when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His greatness is a ripening,-<nips his root ; 

And then he &lls, as I do. I have yentur'd. 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 

This many summers in a sea of glory ; 

But feur beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 

At length broke under me ; and now has left me. 

Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye I 

I feel my heart new opened : O, how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ! 

There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 

That sweet dspect of princes, and their ruin. 

More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 

. And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 

Henry VIII. 

SEIiF-DI0NITY* 

Man cannot arrive to a just and proper trnderstauiding of 
himself, without worthy notions of the Supreme Being.* 

Bmtth. Freface to Longinus, 

It is of dangerous consequence (says Monsieur Paschal) to 
represent to man how near he is to the level of beasts, without 
showing him- the same time his greatness. It is likewise 
dangerous to let him see his greatness without his meanness. 
It is more dangerous yet to leave him ignorant of either, but 
very beneficial that he should be made sensible of both. 

Spectator, Ko. 637. 

* The precept " Know thyself ** was not solely intended to obyiate the 
pride of mankind ; but likewise that we might understand our own worth. 

CiCBao. 
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Eevebe thyself; — and yet thyself despise. 

His Natiire no man can o'er-iate, and none 

Can iinder-rate his merit. 

ToTTNO. Night ThouffhU* 

Oft-times nothing profits more 

Than self-esteem, grounded on just and right 

Well managed. 

Paradise Lost^ Book YIII* 

SELF-L<JvE. 

Self-love is the love of one's self, and of everything on 
account of one's self: it makes men idolize themselves; and 
would make them tyrants over others if fortune were to giye 
them the means. It never reposes out of itself, and only settles 
on strange objects, as bees do on flowers, to extract what is 
useftil to it, 

BOCHEFOVCAVLD. 

Self-love never yet could look on Truth, 
But with blear'd beams ; slick Flattery and she 
Are twin-bom sisters, and so mix their eyes. 
That if you sever one the other dies. 
Why did the gods give thee a heav'nly form 
And earthly thoughts to make thee proud of it ? 
Why do I ask ? 'Tis now the known disease 
That Beauty hath, to bear too deep a sense 
Of her own self-conceived excellence. 

Ben Jomson. CynthicCa JRweU—Ecko lamenting 

-over Nardttua^ 

BELF-CONTROL, 

Ah, silly man, who dream'st thy honour stands 

In ruling others, not thyself ! thy slaves 
Serve thee, and thou thy slaves : — ^in iron bands 

Thy servile spirit pressed with wild passions, raves. 

Wouldst thou live honoured, dip ambition's wing ; 

To reason's yoke thy furious passions bring : 

Thrice noblcis the man who of himself is king. 

Flecheb. 

Tq pardon those absurdities in ourselves which we cannot 

suffer in others, is neither better nor worse than to be more 

willing to be fools ourselves than to have others so. 

Pope. 

Whateveb you dislike in another person, take care to correct 
in yourself by the gentle reproof. 



lA 
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The proper way to make an estimate of onrselves is to con-* 
sider seriously what we value or despise in others. 

Spectator, No. 621, 

So no man does himself convince, 

By his own doctrine, of his sins : 

And though all cry down self, none means 

His ownself in a literal sense. 

Mudibras, Part 11., Canto 2, 

One fact which lets us see that men are better acquainted 
with their faults than is generally thought, is, that they are 
never wrong when they speak of their own conduct ; the same 
love which generally blinds, on such occasions enlightens them, 
and gives them views so just as to make them suppress or 
disguise the least things which might be condemned. 

BOCHEFOUCAULD. 

One self-approving hour whole ye%rs outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas. 
And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels 
Than Csesar with a senate at his heels. 

Pope. JSaaay on Man, 

In spite of dulness, and in spite of wit, 

If to thyself thou canst thyself acquit ; * 

Bather stand up, assured with conscious pride, 

Alone, than err with millions on thy side. 

Chvbchill. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

PiTZ to the peerage knows he's a disgrace, 
So mounts the coach-box as his proper place. 

He who thinks he can find in himself the means of doing 
without others is much mistaken; but he who thinks others 
cannot do without him is still more mistaken. 

BOCHEFOUCAVLD. 

* The diBposition to put any cheat upon ourselves, works constantly, and 

vre are pleased with it, but are impatient of being bantered or misled by 

others. 

Locke. Oonduet of the Understanding, 

A man's first care should be to avoid the reproaches of his own heart; 
hiB next, to escape the censures of the world. If the last interferes with 
the former, it ought to be entirely neglected; but otherwise there cannot 
be a greater satisfaction to an honest mind, than to see those approbationa 
which it gives itself, seconded by the applauses of the public. 

Spectator, No. 122, 
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Is not our mistress, fair Beligion, 

As worthy of all our hearts* devotion 

As yirtue was to that first blinded age ? 

As we do them in means, shall they surpass 

Us in the end. 

DoNME. Satire^ 

The privileges of man which make the difficulty in assigning 
him his place in the vast scheme of the tmiyerse, we have 
described as consisting in his being an intellectual, moral, and 
religious creature. Perhaps the privileges implied in the last 
term and their place in our argument, may justify a word more 
of explanation. Beligion teaches us that there is opened to 
man, not only a prospect of a life in the presence of God, afker 
this mortal life, but also the possibility, and the duty of spend- 
ing this life as in the presence of Qod. This is properly the 
highest result and tnanifestation of the effect of religion upon 
man. Precisely because it is this, it is difficult to speak of the 
effect without seeming to use the language of enthusiasm ; and 
yet again, preciiaely because it is so, our argument would be 
incomplete without a reference to it. There is for man a pos- 
sibility and a duty of bringing his thoughts, purposes, and 
affections more and more into continual unison with the will 
of God. This even natural religion taught men, was the highest 
point at which man cuuld aim, and revealed religion has still 
more clearly enjoined the duty of aiming at such a condition. 
The means of a progress towards such a state belong to the 
religion of the heart and mind. They include a constant puri- 
fication and elevation of the thoughts, affections, and will, 
wrought by habits of religious reflection and meditation, of 
prayer and gratitude to God. Without entering into farther 
explanation, all religious persons will agree that such a pro- 
gress is, under happy influences, possible for man, and is the 
highest condition to which he can attain in this life.* Whatever 
names have been applied at different times to the steps of such a 



* The pleasure which affects the human mind with the most lively and 
transporting touches, is the sense that we act in the eye of infinite wisdom, 
power, and goodness, that will crown our yirtuous endeavoun here with 
happiness hereafter, large as our desires, and lasting as our immortal souls. 
Without this the highest state of life is insipid, and with it the lowest is a 
paradise. 

TiLLOTBON. 
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progress ; — ^the caltiyation of the diyine nature in us ; resigna* 

tion ; devotion ; holiness ; union with God ; living in God and 

with Qtod in us ; religious persons will not doubt that there is a 

reality of internal state corresponding to these expressions; 

and tiiat, to be capable of elevation into the condition which 

these expressions indicate is one of the especial privileges of 

man* 

Flurality of Worlds, Chap. IV. 

PoR what else is Beligion in Mankind, • 
But raising of God's image there decay'd P 
No habit but a hallowed state of mind 
Working in us that He may be obey'd ; 
As Gt>d by it with us communicates, 
So we by duties must with all estates : 

With our Creator by sincere devotion ; 

With creatures by observance and affection ; 

Superiors, by respect of their promotion ; 

Inferiors, with the nature of protection ; 
With all by using all things of our own 
For others' good, not to ourselves alone. 

And eVn this sacred band this heavenly breath 
In man his understanding, knowledge is ; 
Obedience in his will ; in conscience faith ; 
Affection love, in death itself a bliss ; 

In body temperance ; life humility 

Pledge to the mortal of Eternity. 

Pure only when God makes the spirits pure, 

It perfect grows as imperfection dies ; 

Built on the fock of truth that shall endure, 

A spirit of God that needs must multiply, 
He shows his glory clearly to the best, 
Appears in clouds and horror to the rest. 

LoBD Brooke. A Treatise on Eeligion, 

It is a great error to think that Eeligion does only consist in 
one sort of duties. It is as various as the dispositions, the quali- 
ties, the conditions of men ; with some the severe, the strict, the 
retired are best: with others the bountiful, the affable, the 
cheerful, the friendly: of both which kinds I will not say 
whether is to be prefer'd. But this is true, that while the first 
are chiefly limited to the regulating of our hearts, the influence 
of the last extends much farther; to spread the fame of the 
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gospel in the world ; to make it appear lovely in the eyes of all 
beholders ; and to allure them to submit to tiie honourableness, 
the gentleness, the easiness of its yoke. And this methinks is 
evident in our Saviour's life : for whenever He intended to con- 
vert any to His fEuth, He did it by some visible good work in the 
sight of the multitude. But He never gained any disciple by the 
conflicts which He was pleased to undergo in His own mind, for 
He performed His faAt and His agony alone in the wilderness, 

and the gai'den. 

Spbat. History of the Eoyctl Society, 

Man without Beligion is the creature of circumstances. Be- 
ligion is above all circumstances, and will lift him up above them. 

Hare. Cruessea at Truth, 

How much superstition mingles with that Beligion to which 

men are driven by distress or fear ? You must first apply to it 

as the guide of life, before you can have recourse to it as the 

refuge of sorrow. You must submit to its legislative authority, 

and experience its renewing influence, before you can look for 

its consolatory eflect, 

Blaib. 

He that will persuade men to Beligion, both with Art and 
Efficacy, must found the persuasion of it upon this, that it in- 
terferes not with any rational pleasures, that it bids nobody quit 
the enjo3rments of any one thing that his reason can prove to 

him ought to be enjoyed. 

South. Sermons, 

The men whom I term despicable are those who have no 
power over themselves ; who cannot do what they will ; and who 
even if they appear virtuous, are so from base motives, from 
a concern for fortune and comfort, from a fear of remorse, or 
even of future punishments. It is indeed good and useful to 
avoid sin, even from these motives alone, but he who looks at 
the disposition and state of the soul, cannot have pleasure in 
such. The nobility of our nature consists in doing good for the 
good's sake; either from an interiorly recognized law of pure duty, 
or from a feeling of the exalted nature and attractive beauty of 
virtue. It is only these motives which show the character to 
be itseK great and noble ; and only these re-act upon, and im- 
prove it.* If then religion unites itself to these, as in worthy 

* Great minds, like Heaven, are pleased with doing good, 
Tho' the ungrateful subjects of their favours 
Are barren in return. Virtue does still 
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minds is always the case ; this also can ox>eTate in two ways. 

Beligion can neither be felt in its true greatness, nor attained by 

a mean disposition. He who serves Gt>d only ont of a regard to 

his own interests ; who thinks only of obtaining in return for 

his seryices the Almighty protection, assistance, and blessing ; 

who would exact from Him that he shall concern Himself in all 

the little worldly inconveniences of his lot, makes himself the 

centre of all. But he who in the depth of his heart regards the 

greatness and fatherly goodness of God with such admiring 

worship, and with such humble and deep thankfulness, that he 

has thrust aside all of self that does not accord with the purest 

and noblest feelings, as well as with the thought, that what 

duty and virtue require of him, is also the will of the Highest, 

and the demand of that moral order of the world which He has 

established, he, *I repeat, is alone the truly religious and virtuous 

man. 

Von Humboldt. Letters. 

Fair and young light ! my guide to holy 

Grief and soul-curing melancholy ; 

Whom living here I did still shun 

As sullen night-ravens do the sun. 

And led by my own foolish fire 

Wander'd through darkness, dens, and mire. 

How am I now in love with all 

That I term'd then meer bonds and thrall ! * 

And to thy name which still I keep, 

Like the surviving turtle weep ! 

• • • • 

If all the subtilties of vice 
Stood bare before unpractic'd eyes. 
And every act she doth commence 
Had writ down its sad consequence, 

* 

"With scorn the mercenary world regard ; 
Wliere abject souls do good, and hope reward, 
Above the worthless trophies man can raise, 
She seeks not honour, wealth, or any praise, 
But with herself, herself the goddess pays. 

EOWB. 

* And yet this task which the rebellious deeme 

Too harsh, who God's mild laws for chaines esteem, 
Suites with the meeke and harmlesse heart so right. 
That 'tis all ease, nil comfort, and delight. 

H. Yaughan. St, Faulinut to hit wife Therasia, 
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Yet Would not men grant their ill fate 
Lodged in those fiEdse looks, till too late, 
O holy, happy, healthy heaven, 
Where all is pure, where all is even. 
Plain, harmless, faithful, fiEur, and bright, 
But what earth breathes against thy light ! 

H. Yauohak. SUex ScintiUans^ 



CHBISTMAS. 

So now is come our joyful'st feast ; 

Let every man be jolly ; 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest 

And every post with holly. 

Though some churls at our mirth repine, 

Itound your foreheads garlands twine, 

Drown sorrow in a cup of wine. 

And let us all be merry. 

Georob Wither, 

BUSINESS AND PLEASTJRE. 

The two common shrines to which most men offer up the ap- 
plication of their thoughts and their lives, are profit and plea- 
sure ; and by their devotions to either of these, they are vulgarly 
distinguished into two sects, and are called busy or idle men; 
whether these words differ in meaning, or only in sound, I know 
very well, may be disputed, and with appearance enough ; since 
the covetous man takes as much pleasure in his gains, as the 
voluptuous in his luxury, and would not pursue his business 
unless he were pleased with it, upon the last account of what 
he most wishes and desires ; nor would care for the increase of 
his fortunes, unless he thereby proposed that of his pleasures 
too, in one kind or other ; so that pleasure may be said to be 
his end, whether he will allow to find it in his pursuit or no. 

Sir "W. Tesiple, 

— -^— ^— — — — ^-^-^— — — — ^— • 

GENnJS. 

To excel in any profession, in which but few arrive at medio- 
crity, is the most decisive mark of what is called genius or supe- 
rior talents. 

Smith. Wealth of Nations, 

Genius is supposed to be a power of producing excellenoes, 
which are out of the reach of rules of art ; a power which no 
precepts can teach, and which no industry can acquire. 

Sir J. Retnoum. 
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PEODIGALITY. 

In squandering wealth was his pectOiar art, 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Bbtdsn, 

BoTTNTY that makes gods, does, still mar men. 

Timon of AthenSy Act IV. 

Soke are unwisely liberal; and more delight to giye presents 
than to pay debts, 

FaUtaff, What money is in my purse P 

Page, Seven groats and two pence. 

Fah, I can get no remedy against this consumption of the 

purse, borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, but the disease 

is incurable I 

JTiWiry jr., Firat Part, 

ECONOMY. 

The regard one shows economy, is like that we show an old 

aunt, who is to leave us something at last, 

Shenstoxte, 

A HAN should be very cautious of beginning those expenses 

which if once begun will continue, but may be more liberal on 

such occasions as are not likely to return. 

Bacon. Sasaya, 

F&UGALITY is founded on the principle that all riches have 

limits. 

Burke. 

SuFEBFLUlTY Creates necessity; and necessity superfluity. 
Take care to be an economist in prosperity : there is no fear of 
your being one in adversity, 

ZlMMSBMAN. 

Let wealth come in by comely thrift, 
And not by any sordid shift ; 

'Tis haste 

Makes waste ; 

Extremes have still their faults. 

The softest fire makes the sweetest malt ; 

Who gripes too hard the dry and slipp'ry sand, 

Holds none at all or little in his hand, 

Hbbbick. 

Oh ] teach us, yet unspoU'd by wealth, 

That secret rare, between th' extremes to move. 

Of mad good nature, and of mean self-love* 

Pope. 
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PEAISE. 

Fbaise was originally a pension paid by the world ; but the 
modems, finding the trouble and charge too great in collecting 
it,- have lately bought out the fee-simple ; since which time the 
right of presentation is wholly in ourselyes. 

Swift. Tale of a Tu^—Vretaoe. 

It is always esteemed the greatest misohief a man can do to 
those whom he loyes, to raise men's expectations of them too 
high by undue and impertinent commendations. 

Spoat. Sistory of the Boydl Society, 

Pbaise in the beginning is agreeable enough, and we receiye 
it as a favour ; but when it comes in great quantities, we regard 
it only as a debt, which nothing but our merit could extort, 

GoLDSMrrH. Essays, 

FLATTEEY. 

EvEEY one that flatters thee, 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy like the wind ; 

Eaithfiil friends are hard to find. 

Every man will be thy friend 

Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 

But if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him call ; 

And with such like fiattering, 

** Pity but he were a king." 

Shakspease. 

Apemanius, Yes, he is worthy of thee, and to pay thee for 

thy labour: he, that loves to be flattered, is wor^y o' the 

flatterer. 

Titnon of Athens, 

0, THAT men's ears should be 

To counsel deaf, but not to flattery I 

Ibid. 

FBin)£NOE« 

Let us 
Act with cool prudence, and with manly temper 
As well as manly firmness : 
'Tis godlike magnanimity to keep 
When most provoked our reason calm and clear, 
And execute her will, from a strong sense 
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Of wliat is right, "witliout tlie vulgar aid 

Of heat and passion, which, tho' honest, bear us 

Often too £ftr. Thohson. 

Thebe is a courageous msdom ; there is also a false reptile 
prudence, the result not of caution but of fear. Under misfor- 
tune it often happens that the nerves of the understanding are 
80 relaxed, the pressing perils of the hour so completely con- 
found all the faculties, that no future danger can be properly 
provided for, can be justly estimated, can be so much as fully 
seen. The eye of the mind is dazzled and vanquished. An 
abject distrust of ourselves, an extravagant admiration of the 
enemy, present us with no hope but in a compromise with his 
pride by a submission to his will. This short plan of policy is 
the only counsel that wiU. obtain a hearing. We plunge into a 
dark gulf with all the rash precipitation of fear. 

^ fiU&KB. 

An Epigram in the Welsh manner* 

Jack Sage observed, used eyes and ears, 

Hestrained his hopes, subdued his fears, 

Watch'd o'er his heart, could rule his brain, 

Turned o'er his thoughts, and tum'd again : 

To Liberty gave up his mind, 

But closely kept his tongue confined. 

E. Williams. JPoema. 

If the prudence of reserve and decorum dictates silence in 
some circumstances, in others prudence of a higher order may 
justify us in speaking our thoughts. 

BUBKE. 

Want of prudence is too frequently the want of virtue; 

nor is there on earth a more powerful advocate for vice than 

poverty. 

Goldsmith. 

Pbitdent men lock up their motives ; letting familiars have 
A key to their heart, as to their garden. Shenstonb. 
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Think not here allow'd 
That worst of tyrants, an usurping crowd. 

Pope. Biadj Book n. 

CrviL Freedom is not, as many have endeavoured to persuade 
XIB9 ^ thing that lies hid in the depth of abstruse science. It is 
a blessiiig and a benefit, not an abstract speculation ; and all 
the i'ost reasoning that can be put upon it is of so coarse a tex- 
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tare, as perfectly to sidt the ordinary capacities of those who 
are to enjoy, and of those who are to defend it. Ear from, any 
resemblance to those propositions in geometry and metaphysics, 
which admit no medium, but must be true or false in all their 
latitude, social and dyil freedom, like all other things in 
common life, are yariously mixed and modified, enjoyed in very 
different degrees, and shaped into an infinite diversity of forms, 
according to the temper and circumstances of eyery community. 
The extreme of Liberty (which is its abstract perfection, but its 
real fault) obtains nowhere, nor ought to obtain anywhere, 
because extremes, as we all know, in every point which relates 
either to our duties or satisfactions in life, are destructive both 
to virtue and enjoyment. Liberty, too, must be limited in order 
to be possessed. The degree of restraint it is impossible in 
any case to settle precisely. But it ought to be the constant 
aim of every wise public council, to find out by cautious ex- 
periments, and rational, cool endeavours, with how little, not 
how much, of this restraint the community can subsist. For 
Liberty is a good to be improved, and not an evil to be 
lessened. Bubxe. 

That principle to which Polity owes its stability, Life its 
happiness, Eaith its acceptance, and Creation its continuance, 
in Obedience. 

Nob is it the least among the sources of more serious satis- 
faction which I have found in the pursuit of a subject that at 
first appeared to bear but slightly on the grave interests of man- 
kind, that the conditions of material perfection which it leads 
me in conclusion to consider, ftumish a strange proof how £alse 
is the conception, how frantic the pursuit, of that treacherous 
phantom which men call Liberty; most treacherous, indeed, of 
all phantoms ; for the feeblest ray of reason might surely show 
us, that not only its attainment, but its being, was impossible. 
There is no such thing in the universe. There can never be. The 
stars have it not ; the earth has it not ; the sea has it not ; and 
we men have the mockery and semblance of it only for our 
heaviest punishment. 

• • • • • . 

If there be any one principle more widely than another 
confessed by every utterance, or more sternly than another im- 
printed on every atom of the visible creation, that principle 
is not Liberty, but Law. 

13ie enthusiast would reply that by Liberty he meant the Law 
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of Liberty. Then why use the single and misunderstood word? 
If by Liberty you mean chastisement of the passions, discipHne 
of the intellect, subjection of the will ; if you mean the fear of 
inflicting, the shame of committing, a wrong; if you mean 
respect for all who are in authority, and consideration for all 
who are in dependence ; veneration for the good, mercy to the 
evil, sympathy with the weak ; if you mean watchfulness over 
all thoughts, temperance in all pleasures, and perseverance in 
all toils ; if you mean, in a word, that service which is defined 
in the Liturgy of the English Church to be perfect Freedom, 
why do you name this by the same word by which the. luxu- 
rious mean licence, and ^e reckless mean change; by which 
the rogue means rapine, and the fool equality, by which the 
proud mean anarchy, and the malignant mean violence ? Call 
it by any other name rather than this, but its best and truest 
is Obedience. Obedience is, indeed, founded on a kind of free- 
dom, else it would become mere subjugation, but that freedom 
is only granted that obedience may be more perfect ; and thus, 
while a measure of licence is necessary to exhibit the individual 
energies of things, the fairness and pleasantness and perfection 
of them all consists in their Eestraint. Compare a river that 
has burst its banks with one that is bound by them, and the 
clouds that are scattered over the feice of the whole heaven with 
those that are marshalled into ranks and orders by its winds. 
So that though Bestraint, utter and unrelaxing, can never be 
comely, this is not because it is in itself an evil, but only 
because, when too great, it overpowers the nature of the thing 
restrained, and so counteracts the other laws of which that 
nature is itself composed. J. Buskin. 

Men are qualified for civil Hberty in exact proportion to their 
disposition to put moral chains upon their own appetites ; in 
proportion as their love to justice is above their rapacity ; in 
proportion as their soimdness and sobriety of understanding is 
above their vanity and presumption ; in proportion as they are 
more disposed to listen to the counsels of the wise and good, in 
preference to the flattery of knaves. Society cannot exist unless 
a controlling power upon will and appetite be placed somewhere, 
and the less of it there is within,* the more there must be 

* For it is an Tindeniable truth, which is commonly said, that thero 
would be need of fewer laws, and less force to govern men, if their minds 
were lightly informed and set straight while' thdy wei% youn^ and pliable. 

Sprat. Siatory of the Moyal Society, 

p 2 
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-without. It is ordained in the eternal constitution of things, 
that men of intemperate minds cannot be free. Their passions 
forge their fetters.* 

BlTBXB. 

Fob freedom still malatain'd alive, 
Freedom which in no other land can thrive ; 
Freedom, an English subject's sole prerogative. 

Without whose charms, ev'n peace would be 

But a dull, quiet slavery. 

Dbyden. Ode to Memory^ Chap. II. 

Jove fix'd it certain that whatever day 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away. 

Pope. i7uMf, Book XVH. 

The effect of liberty to individuals is, that they may do what 
they please ; we ought to see what it will please them to do, 
before we risk congratulations which may be soon turned into 
complaints. 

People talk of liberty as if it meant the liberty of doing 
what a man likes, ji The only liberty that a man worthy the 
name of a man ought to ask for, is to have all restrictions, 
inward and outward, removed, to prevent his doing what he 
ought, I call that man free who is master of his lower appetites, 
who is able to rule himself. I caU him free, who has his flesh 
in subjection to his spirit; who fears doing wrong, but who 
fears neither man or devil besides. I think that man free who 



* Law does not put the least restraint 
Upon our freedom, but maintain 't ; 
Or if it does, 'tis for our good, 
To giye us freer latitude ; 
For wholesome laws preserve us free 
By stinting of our liberty. 

BuTLEB. MiseeUaneoua Thoughts, 

Authority is a disease, and cure 

Which men can neither want nor will endure. 

Ibid. 
t But this is got by casting pearls to hogs ; 
That bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free. 
Licence they mean when they cry liberty ; 
For who loves that, must first be wiie and good, 

MzLTON. satinets. 
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has learnt the most blessed of all truths, that liberty consists in 
obedience to the power, and to the will, and to the law, that 
his higher sonl reverences and approves. He is not free because 
he does what he likes, for in his better moments his soul pro- 
tests against the act, and rejects the authority of the passion 
which commanded him, as an usurping force, and tyraany. 
He feels that he is a slave to his own unhallowed passions. 
But he is free, when he does what he ought, because there is no 
protest in his soul against that submission. 

F. W, BoBEHTSON. Zeeiures — An Address to the Working 

Men*s Institute, Brighton, 

Tttkre is nothing that can raise a man to that generous 
absoluteness of condition as neither to cringe, to faWn, or to 
depend meanly, but that which gives him that happiness 
within himself for which men depend upon others. 



South. 



Bttt Hudibras, who scom'd to stoop 
To Portune, or be said to droop, 
Cheer'd up himself with end of verse, 
And sayings of philosophers. 

Qlioth he, Th' one half of man, his mind, 
Is, suijvriSy unconfined. 
And cannot be laid by the heels, 
"Whatever the other moiety feels. 
'Tis not restraint or liberty 
That makes men prisoners or £ree ; 
But perturbations that possess 
The mind, or sequanimities. 
The whole world was not half so wide 
To Alexander, when he cry'd. 
Because he had but one to subdue. 
As was a paltry narrow tub to 
Diogenes ; who is not said 
(For aught that ever I could read) 
To whine, put finger i' th* eye, and sob, 
Because h' had ne*er another tub. 
The ancients make two sev'ral kinds 
Of prowess in heroic minds ; 
The active, and the passive valiant ; 
Both which are pari libra gallant : 
For both to give blows, and to carry. 
In fights are equi-necessary : 
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But in defeats the passive stout 

Are always found to stand it out 

Most desp'rately, and to out-do 

The active 'gainst the conqu'ring foe, 

Tho' we with blacks and blues are suggell'd 

Or, as the vulgar say, are cudgell'd ; 

He that is valiant, and dares fight. 

Though drubb'd, can lose no honour by't. 

Honour's a lease for lives to come. 

And cannot be extended from 

The legal tenant ; 'tis a chattel 

Not to be forfeited in battle. 

If he that in the field is slain. 

Be in the bed of Honour lain, 

He that is beaten, may be said 

To lie in Honour's truckle-bed. 

For as we see th' eclipsed sun 

By mortals is more gazed upon, 

Than when, adom'd with all his light. 

He shines in serene sky most bright. 

So valour, in a low estate. 

Is most admired and wonder'd at. 

Quoth Balph, How great I do not know 
We may by being beaten grow; 
But none, that see how here we sit, 
WiU judge us overgrown with wit. 

SudibraSf Fart I., Canto 3. 

He's no small prince who ev'ry day 

Thus to himself can say. 

Now will I sleep, now eat, now sit, now walk, 

Now meditate alone, now with acquaintance talk. 

CowLET. Ode on Libert j^. 

But, 
The greatest and most glorious thing on ground 
May often need the help of weaker hand, 
So feeble is man's state and life unsound, 
That in assurance it may never stand. 
Till it dissolved be £x)m earthly band. 

Faeiy Queen, Book XL, Canto 2. 

If a man makes me keep my distance, the comfort is, he 

keeps his at the same time. 

Swift. 
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Happy the man to whom Heaven has given a morsel of 

bread, without laying him under the obligation of thanking any 

one for it than Heaven itself. 

Don Quixote. 

IMPUDENCE. 

A TSX7E and genuine impudence is ever the effect of ignorance 

without the least sense of it. 

Steele. 

Though he that has but impudence ; 

To aU things has a fair pretence ; 

And put among his wants but shame, 

To all the world may lay his claim : 

Though you have try'd that nothing's borne 

With greater ease than public scorn. 

That aU afi&'onts do still give place 

To your impenetrable face. 

Sudibraa to SidropheL 

EoB bold knaves thrive without a grain of sense, 
But good men starve for want of impudence. 

Dbtden. Epilogue to Constantine the Greek. 

TIME. 
Out upon Time ! who for ever will leave 
But enough of the past for the fature to grieve 
O'er that which hath been, and o'er that which must be; 
What we have seen, our sons shaU see, 
Benmants of things that have pass'd away, 
Fragments of stone rear'd by creatures of clay ! 

The Siege of Corinth. 

PnESEirr time and future may be considered as rivals ; and 

he who soKcits the one, must expect to be discountenanced by 

the other. 

Sib J. Beynolds. 

He who runs against Time has an antagonist not liable to 

casualties. 

Johnson. Zi^ee of the Poets. 

O THOUGHTS of men accursed ! 
Past and to come seem best ; things present, worst. 

Henry IV., Part II. 

The seasons bring the flower again, 

And bring the firstling to the flock ; 

And in the dusk of thee, the clock 

Beats out the little lives of men. 

Tennyson. In Memoriam. 
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Tdce, with all its celerity, moves slowly on to him whose 
whole employment is to watch its flight. 

JOHXBOK. 

On the Phrase, " KiUing Time:* 

There's scaice a point wherein mankind agree 
So well as in their hoast of killing me« 
I hoast of nothing, hut when I've a mind, 
I think I can be even with mankind. 

YOLTAIBE. 

Thou think'st it foUy to be wise too soon. 
Youth is not rich in time, it may be poor. 
Fart with it as with money, sparing, pay 
No moment but in purchase of its worth ; 
And what its worth — ask death-beds, they][can telL 

TouNO. yiffht II. 

Yeabs following years, steal something eyery day. 

At last they steal us from ourselyes away ; 

In one our froHcs, one amusements, end, 

In one a mistress drops, in one a friend. 

PoFE. Imitation^ Second Epistle, Book 11., Sorace. 



THE SENSES. 

Our faculties of discovery suited to our state. 
The Infinite Wise Oontriyer of us and all things about us hath 
fitted our senses and fjEumlties and organs to the conyeniences of 
life and the business we haye to do here. We are able by our 
senses to know and distinguish things ; and to examine them so 
far as to apply them to our uses and seyeral ways, to accommo- 
date the exigencies of this life. We haye insight enough into 
the admirable contriyances and wonderful effects to admire and 
magnify the wisdom, power, and goodness of their author. 
Such a knowledge as this which is suited to our present condi- 
tion we want not faculties to attain. But it appears not that 
God intends we should haye a perfect, clear, and adequate know- 
ledge of them : * that, perhaps, is not in the comprehension of 

* Father Mallebranche, in his inquiries after truth, lays down with great 

extent an excellent principle concerning the senses. It is that the senses 

were given us by God, not to enable us to know the nature of objects, but 

their relation to us, not what they are in themselves, but whether they are 

advantageous or hurtful to our bodies. As to objects in themselves, we 

know them by the ideas we have of them. 

Quoted. BoLLiN. 
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any finite being. We are fiimislied with faculties (dull and 

weak as they are) to discover enough in the creatures to lead 

us to the knowledge of the Creator, and the knowledge of our 

duty ; and we are fitted well enough with abilities to provide for 

the conveniences of living. These are our business in this 

world. But were our senses altered and made much quicker and 

aouter, the appearance and scheme of things would have quite 

another &ce to us ; and I am apt to think would be inconsistent 

with our being, or at least well-being, in this part of the universe 

which we inhabit. 

Locke. On the Under standing* • 

Otjr noblest senses act by pairs ; 
Two eyes to see ; to hear two ears ; 
Th' intelligences of the mind, 
To wait upon the soul designed. 
But those that serve the body alone, 
Are single, and confined to one. 

Sudibraej Fart m., Caato 1. 



THE SEA. 

Thebe is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar : 
I love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet can not aU conceal. 

EoU on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — ^roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth wiii ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncofiBn'd, and unknown. 

TTifl steps are not upon thy paths, — ^thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 

For earth's destruction thou dost aU despise, 
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Spuming ^lim from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send'st him, shiyering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 
TTiH petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest hiTw again to earth : — ^there let him lay. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their day creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war^ 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into tiiy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, £ome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wash'd them power while they were free. 
And mauy a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : — not so thou ; — 
Unchangeable, save .to thy wild waves' play, 
Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow : 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, — 
Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ; — ^boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The image of Eternity — ^the throne 
Of the Invisible, even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

Childe Harold, Canto IV. 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free; 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 

Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea ! 

Listen : the mighty being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder everlastingly. WoaDswosTH. 
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The Sea ! the Sea ! the open Sea ! 

That is the place where we all wish to be, 

Boiling about on it merrily ! 

So all sing and say 

By night and by day, 
In the boudoir, the street, at the concert, and play, 
In a sort of coxcombical roundelay ; — 
You may roam through the city transversely or straight. 
From "Whitechapel-tumpike to Cumberland-gate, 
And every young lady who strums a guitar, 
Every mustachioed shopman who smokes a cigar, 

With affected devotion 

Promulgates the notion 
Of being a Eover and Child of the Ocean, 
Whatever their age, sex, or condition may be, 
They all of them long for the wide, wide Sea. 

But however they dote. 

Only set them afloat 
In any craft bigger at all than a boat. 

Take them down to the Nore, 

And you'll see that before 
The wessel they woyage in has made half her way 
Between Sheemess Point, and the pier at Heme Bay, 
Let the wind meet the tide in the slightest degree. 
They'll be all of them heartily sick of the Sea. 

Ingoldaby Legends. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

Haud is the doubt, and difi&cult to deem. 
When all three kinds of Love together meet, 
And do dispute the heart with pow'r extreme. 
Whither shall weigh the balance down; to weet, 
The dear affection unto kindred sweet. 
Or raging fire of love to woman-kind, 
Or zeal of friends combined with virtues meet. 
But of them all, the band of virtuous mind 
Me seems the gentle heart should most assured bind. 

For natural affection soon doth cesse. 
And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame ; 
But faithful friendship doth them both suppresse. 
And thenk with mayst'ring discipline doth tame 
Through thoughts aspyring to etemall fame : 
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For as the sotile doth rule the earthly masse 
And all the service of the body frame ; 
So loye of soule doth loye of bodie passe 
No less than perfect gold surmomits the meanest brass. 

Faeri^ Queen, Book IV., Gcuito 9. 

PBiEirDSHlF is Loye without its flowers or yeil. 

Habe. Guesses at Truth. 

The next position defines Friendship by an equality of good 
offices, and beneyolent affections. But thus to balance the kind- 
nesses on both sides, is to make too mean, too particular an esti- 
mate of it. True Friendship appears to me more noble and 
generous, and is not oyer scrupulous, lest more fayours be 
returned than haye been receiyed.* For there is no occasion to 
fear, that any part of our good offices should be lost or fedl to 
the ground, or that more than what is reasonable be expended 
on Mendship. 

CiCESO. 

Fbienbshif between men, when it deseryes the name, is the 
filow growth of mutual respect,! is of a nature calm and simple, ( 
professes nothing and exacts nothing, is, aboye all careful to 
be considerate in its expectations, and to keep at a distinct 
distance from the romantic, the yisionary, and the impossible. 
The torrid zone, with its heats and its tempests, is left to the 
inexperience of youth, or to the loye that exists between 
the sexes ; the temperate, with its sunshine, its zephyrs, cheer- 
ful noon, and calm eyening, is the proper and the only region 
of manly friendship. 

Smyth. Lectures on Modem Sistory. 

A LONG life may be pa.ssed without finding a friend in whose 
understanding and yirtue we can equally confide, and whose 



* He that doth the kindness hath the noblest pleasure of the two. 

t Shepherd, After all, what blessmg is in this world like a rational, well- 
founded, stedfiEist friendship between twa people who hae seen some little o' 
human life— felt some little o* its troubles — ^kept fast hold o' a gude cha- 
racter, and are doing a' they can for the benefit o* their fellow-creatures. 

Noctes Ambrosiana. 

Friendships — ^which, like the shadows of eyening, increase even till the 

Betting of the sun. 

X In love we grow acquainted because we are already attached, in frirad- 

ship we must know each other before we loye. 

Tallbt&amd. 
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opinion we can value at once for its justice and sincerity. A 

weak man, however honest, is not qualified to judge. A man of 

the world, however penetrating, is not fit to counsel. Friends 

are often chosen for similitude of manners, and therefore each 

palliates the other's failings, because they are his own. Friends 

are tender, and unwilling to give pain, or they are interested 

and fearful to offend. 

Johnson. 

Ne certes can that friendship long endure. 

However gay, and goodly be the style, 

That doth iU cause or evil end enure. 

For virtue is the band that bindeth hearts most sure. 

Fairy Qtteeny Book IV., Canto 2. 

He was much in my heart, and I believe I was in his to the 

very last beat. 

BuBKE. Of Lord Keppd. 

SONG. 

Thyrsis, unjustly you complain, 

And tax my tender heart 
With want of pity for your pain, 

Or sense of your desert. 

By sacred and mysterious springs, 

Alas I our passions move; 
We women are fantastic things. 

And like before we love. 

Yoif may be handsome and have wit. 

Be secret and weU bred. 
The person Love must to us fit. 

He only can succeed. 

Some die, yet never are believed; 

Others we trust too soon. 
Helping ourselves to be deceived, 

And proud to be undone. 

Sm Chablbs Sbdlbt. 

TO A 8ETLASK. 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert. 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy fall heart 
Iq profase strains of unpremeditated art. 
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Higher still, and higher, 
From the earth thou springest 

like a cloud of fire ; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever, singest. 

In the golden lightening 

Of the sunken sun, 
O'er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 
• « • • « 

Teach us, sprite or bird. 
What sweet thoughts are thine : 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

* # • * • • 

We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

• • • • • 

Better than all measures 

Of delight and sound. 
Better than all treasures 

That in books are found. 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground ! 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow. 
The world would Hsten then, as I am listening now ! 

Shsllsy. 

Who is't now we hear ? '. 
None but the lark so shrill and clear : 
Now at heaven's gate she claps her win^. 
The morn not waking till she sings. 

J. LtiT. 
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GLADIATOE. 

I SEE before me the Gladiator lie ; 
He leans upon his hand — ^his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his droop'd head sinks gradually low — 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him — ^he is gone. 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He reck'd not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 
There were his young barbarians all at play. 
There was their Dadan mother — ^he their sire, 
Butcher'd to make a Eoman holiday ! 
All this rushed with his blood — shall he expire 
And unavenged ? Arise ! ye Goths, and glut your ire. 

Childe RaroU, Canto lY. 



AGE. 

SJiepherd, Yes, Mr. North — old age ought indeed to be 
treated with respect and reverence. That's a God's truth. The 
ancient grandame, seated at the ingle amang her children's 
children, wi' the Bible open on her knees, and lookin' solemn, 
almost severe, with her dim eyes, through specs shaded by 
gray hairs, — ^now and then brichtening up her faded counte- 
nance wi' a saintly smile, as she saftly lets fa.' her shrivelled 
hand on the golden head o' some wee bit hafflin imp sittin' 
cowerin' by her knee, and half in love, half in fear, opening not 
his rosy lips — such an aged woman as that — ^for leddy I shall 
not ca' her, is indeed an object of respect and reverence ; and 
beats there a heart within human bosom that would not rejoice 
wi' holy awe to lay the homage of its blessing at her feet P 

Nodes Ambrosiana, 

I HAVE lived long enough : my way of life 
Is £Edl'n into the sear — ^the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have ; but in their stead, 
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Corses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not. 

Macbeth. 

YOUTH AND AGE. 

Cbabbed age and youth 

Cannot live together : 
Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care ; 
Youth like summer mom, 

Age like winter weather, 
Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare : 
Youth is full of sport. 
Age's breath is short. 

Youth is nimble, age is lame : 
Youth is hot and bold. 
Age is weak and cold, 

Youth is wild, and age is tame : 
Age, I do abhor thee ; 
Youth, I do adore thee ; 

O my Love, my Love is young ! 
Age, I do defy thee, 
O sweet shepherd, hie thee. 

For methinks thou stay'st too long. 

Shakspeabe. 
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When dark December glooms the day. 

And takes our autumn joys away ; 

When short and scant the sun-beam throws, 

Upon the weary waste of snows, 

A cold and profitless regard, 

Like patron on a needy bard ; 

When sylvan occupation's done. 

And o'er the chimney rests the gun, 

And hang, in idle trophy, near. 

The game-pouch, fishing-rod, and spear ; 

When wiry terrier, rough and grim. 

And greyhound, with his length of limb, 

And pointer, now employ'd no more. 

Cumber our parlour's narrow floor; 
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When in his stall the impatient steed 

Is long condemned to rest and feed ; 

"When from our snow-encircled homo, 

Scarce cares the hardiest step to roam, 

Since path is none, saye that to bring 

The needful water from the spring ; 

When wrinkled news-page, thrice oonn'd o'er, 

Beguiles the dreary hour no more. 

And darkling politician, cross'd, 

Inveighs against the lingering post. 

And answering housewife sore complains 

Of carriers' snow-impeded wains ; 

When such the country cheer, I come, 

Well pleased, to see our city home ; 

For converse and for books to change 

The forest's melancholy range, 

And welcome, with renewed delight, 

The busy day and social night. 

Marmion — ^Introdaction, Canto Y. 

Lo ! Winter desolates the year. 
The fields resign their latest bloom, 
No more their breezes waft perfume, 

No more their streams in music roll. 
But snows fall dark or rains resound, 
And while great Nature mourns around, 

Her griefs infect the human soul. 

Hence the loud city's busy throngs 

Urge the warm bowl and splendid fire ; 
Harmonious dances, festive songs. 

Against the spiteful heaven conspire. 
Meantime, perhaps with tender fears. 
Some village dame the curfew hears, 

While round the hearth the children play ; 
At morn their fsither went abroad ; 
The moon is sunk, and deep the road ; 

She sighs, and wonders at his stay. 

Akenside. Ode on the Winter SoUtiee. 

It is the day when he was bom, 

A bitter day that early sank 

Behind a purple frosty bank 
Of vapour, leaving night forlorn. 
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The time admits not fbwers or leaves 
To deck the banquet. Piercely flies 
The blast of North and East, and ice 

Makes daggers at the sharpened eaves, 

And bristles all the brakes and thorns 
To yon hard crescent, as she hangs 
Above the wood which grides and clangs 

Its leafless ribs and iron horns 

Together, in the drifts that pass 
To darken on the rolling brine 
That breaks the coast. But fetch the wine, 

Arrange the board, and brim the glass. 

Tennyson. In Metnoriam. 

SNOWSTOBM. 

Ilk happing bird, wee, helpless thing, 
That in the merry months o' spring 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 

What comes o' thee ? * 
"Where wilt thou cow'r thy chittering wing. 

An' close thy e'e ? 

Burns. 

a winter piece* 

So Zembla's rocks (the beauteous work of frost) 

Pise white in air, and glitter o'er the coast ; 

Pale suns unfelt at distance roll away. 

And on th' impassive ice the lightnings play ; 

Eternal snows the growing mass supply. 

Till the bright moxmtains prop th' incumbent sky. 

As Atlas flx'd each hoary mass appears. 

The gather'd winter of a thousand years. 

Pope. Temple of Fame, 



A widow-bird sate moumiiig for her love 

Upon a wintry bough ; 
The frozen wind crept on above, 

The freezing stream below. 

There was no leaf upon the forest bare, 

Ko flower upon the ground. 

And little motion in the air 

Except the mill- wheel's sound. 

Shellbt. 
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SnrCERITY. 

If the show of anything be good for anything, I am sure 
sincerity is better ; for why does any man dissemble, or seem 
to be that which he is not, but because he thinks it good to 
have such a quality as he pretends to P For to counterfeit and 
dissemble is to put on the appearance of some real excellency. 
Now the best way in the world to seem to be anything, is really 
to be what we would seem to be. Besides that it is many times 
as troublesome to make good the pretence of a good quality as 
to have it, and if a man haye it not it is ten to one but he is 
discovered to want it, and then all his pains and labour to seem 
to haye it is lost* 

TiLLOTSOX. 

SmOEElTY is to speak as we think, to do as we pretend and 

profess, to perform and make good what we promise, and 

really to be what we would seem and appear to be. 

Ibid. 

Ak inward sincerity will of course influence the outward 

deportment, but where the one is wanting, there is great reason 

to suspect the absence of the other. 

Steene. Sermons, 



FAIRIES. 

In days of old, when Arthur flU'd the throne, 
Whose acts and f&me to foreign lands were blown. 
The king of elves, and little fairy queen, 
Ghtmboll'd on heaths, and danced on every green : 
And where the jolly troop had led the roimd, 
The grass Unbidden rose, and mark'd the ground : * 
Nor darkling did they dance, the silver light 
Of Phcebe served to guide their steps aright, 
Ajid with their tripping pleased, prolonged the night. 
Her beams they followed, where at first she play'di 
Not longer than she shed her horns they stay'd ; 
Prom thence with airy flight to distant parts conyey'd. 



I 
1 



By every rill in every glen 
Merry elves their morrice tracing, 

To aerial minstrelsy ; 
Emerald rings in brown heath tracing, 

Trip it deft and merrily. 

Scott. Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Q o • 
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Abore tiie rest onr Britain lield they dear, 

Ifore solemnly they kept tiieir aabbaflw here. 

And made more epacioiis rings, and rerdl'd lialf flie year. 

I speak ot ancient times, for now the swain 

Betnnung hite, may pass the woods in Tain, 

And nerer hope to see the nightly train. 

In Tain the dairy now with mint is drest. 

The dairymaid expects no fiiiiy goest. 

To skim the bowls, and after pay the feasL 

She sighs, for ah ! she shakes her shoes in Tain; 

No silTer penny to reward her pain. 



.1 
I 
1 



Ob faery ^Tes, 
Whose midnight rerels, by a forest-side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees. 
Or dreams he sees, while orer head the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
TVheels her pale course ; they, on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear ; 
At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. 

Faradue Xoff, Book I. 

FSETEirCE. 

How is the world deceiTed by noise and show ! 
Alas t how different, to pretend and know ! 
Like a poor highway brook, pretence runs loud ; 
Bustling but shallow, dirty, weak, and proud. 
While like some nobler stream true knowledge glides 
Silently strong, and its deep bottom hides. 

All smatterers are more brisk and pert 
Than those that imderstand an art ; 
As little sparkles shine more bright 
Than glowing coals that give them light. 

BuTLEB. MiaceUaneoua Thauffhts. 

THE OLD FAMHJAB FACES. 

I HATE had playmates, I have had companions 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar feices. 

I haTe been laughing, I have been carousing. 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies ; 
All, aU are gone, the old familiar &ces. 
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• # • • ;• 

Ghostlike I paced round the haunts of my childhood, 
Earth seem'd a desert I was bound to traverse. 
Seeking to find the old familiar tsucea* 

Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 
Why wert not thou bom in my father's dwelling P 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces. 

How some they have died, and some they have left me. 

And some are taken from me ; all are departed ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

C. Lamb. 

AN OBSTINATE MAN. 

He is resolved to understand no man's reason but his own, 
because he finds no man can understand his but himself. His 
wits are like a sack, which the French proverb says is tied 
feuster before it is fall than when it is; and his opinions are 
like plants that grow upon rocks, that stick fast though they 
have no rooting. His understanding is hardened like Pharaoh's 
heart, and is proof against all sorts of judgments whatsoever, 

BUTLEB. 

And obstinacy's ne'er so stiff 
As when 'tis in a wrong belief. 

BudibraSf Fart III., Canto 2. 

Obstinacy, sir, is certainly a great vice ; and in the changei^ 
state of political affairs it is frequently the cause of great mis- 
chief. It happens, however, very unfortunately, that almost 
the whole line of the great and masculine virtues, constancy, 
gravity, magnanimity, fortitude, fidelity, and firmness, are 
closely allied to this disagreeable quality, of which you have so 
just an abhorrence ; and in their excess, all these virtues very 
easily fiedl into it. 

BUBXB. 

A HAN should never be ashamed to own he has been in the 
wrong, which is but saying in other words, that he is wiser to* 
day than he was yesterday. Pope. 

SONG. 

Ah, Chloris I that I could sit 
As imconoem'd, as when 
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Your infant beauty could beget 

No happiness or pain I 
When I the dawn used to admire, 

And praised the coming day, 
I little thought the rising fire 

Would take my rest away. 

Your charms in harmless childhood lay 

Like metals in a mine : 
Age from no face takes more away, 

Than youth conceal'd in thine. 
But as your charms insensibly 

To their perfection prest, 
So love as imperceiyed did fly 

And centered in my breast. 

My passion with your beauty grew, 

While Cupid at my heart. 
Still as his mother favoured you. 

Threw a new flaming dart : 
Each gloried in their wanton part ; 

To make a lover, he 
Employed the utmost of his art ; 

To make a beauty, she. 



Sm G. SSDLET. 



LAirOTJAGES. 

No sooner are the organs of the brain 
Quick to receive, and steadfast to retain 
Best knowledges, but all's laid out upon 
Eetrieving of the curse of Babylon, 
To make confounded languages restore 
A greater drudgery, than it barred before : 
And therefore those imported froin the East, 
Where first they were incurred, are held the best. 
Although conveyed in worse Arabian pothooks, 
Than gifted tradesmen scratch in sermon note-books ; 
Are really but pains and labour lost. 
And not worth half the drudgery they cost. 
Unless, like rarities, as they've been brought 
Erom foreign climates; and as dearly bought ; 
When those, who had no other but their own. 
Have all succeeding eloquence outdone ; 
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As men that wink with one eye, see^more tme, 
And take their aim much better, than with two. 
For the more languages a man can speak, 
His talent has but sprung the greater leak ; 
And, for the industry he has spent upon't, 
Must full as much some other way discount. 
The Hebrew, Ghaldee, and the Syriac, 
Do, like their letters, set men's reason back ; 
And turn their wits, that strive to understand it, 
Like those that write the characters left-handed ; 
Yet he, that is but able to express 
No sense at all in seyeral languages. 
Will pass for leameder, than he that's known 
To speak the strongest reason in his own. 

Btjtleb. Upon the Abuse of Suman Learning. 

T* ADOBN their English with Prench scraps, 
• • • • • 

And while they idly think t' enrich, 
Adulterate their native speech ; 
Por though to smatter ends of Greek 
Or Latin be the rhetoric 
Of pedants counted, and vain-glorious. 
To smatter French is meritorious ; 
And to forget their mother-tongue, 
Or purposely to speak it wrong, 
A hopeful sign of parts and wit. 
And that th' improve and benefit ; 
As those, that have been taught amiss 
Li liberal arts and sciences. 
Must all they'd learned before in vain 
Forget quite, and begin again. 

jBuTLEB, On our ridiculoue Imitation of the French, 



PATEONAQE. 

Is not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on 
a man struggling for life in the water, and when he has reached 
ground encumbers him with help ? 

Johnson. Letter to Lord Cheeterjield. 

The learned are not wanted to princes, but princes to the 
learned. 

BOLLIN. 
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• DOTTBT, 

Akotheb error is an impatience of doubt, and liaste to 
assertion without due and mature suspension of judgment.* 
For the two ways of contemplation are not unlike the two ways 
of action commonly spoken of by the ancients ; the one plun 
and smooth in the beginning, and in the end impassable ; the 
other rough and troublesome in the entrance, but after a while 
fiEur and eyen : so it is in contemplation ; if a man will begin 
with certainties, he shall end in doubts; but if he will be 
content to begin with doubts, he shall end in certainties. 

Bacok. 

In every question of conduct, where one side is doubtfoly 
and the other side safe, we are bound to take the safe side. 

Falet. Moral FhOosophy, 



FBIDE. 

Jaques, Why, who cries out on pride. 

That can therein tax any priyate party ? 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, 

Till that the yery means do ebb ? 

What woman in the city do I name, 

When that I say. The city-woman bears 

The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders ? 

Who can come in, and say that I mean her. 

When such a one as she, such is her neighbour ? 

Or what is he of basest function, 

That says, his bravery is not on my cost, 

(Thinking that I mean him,) but Uierein suits 

His folly to the metal of my speech P 

There then ; How, what then ? Let me see wherein 

My tongue hath wrong'd him : if it do him right. 

Then he hath wrong'd himself; if he be free. 

Why then, my taxing like a wild goose flies, 

Unclaim'd of any man. 

As Tou Like It, Act n. 

Thek we may be assured we have this disease, wHen we 
value any person chiefly because his advantages are of the 
same nature with those we enjoy, neglecting those who have an 
equal right to regard, only because their privileges are of a 

* VIThen there is not evidence enough to justify a ooncludon, it is wisdoQi 
to draw no conclusion. 

Assays and Seviewi, 
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different nature £rom our own. For instance, wHen men who 

derive their considerableness from the sword, the gown, or 

their ancestors, think none worthy their esteem, but such as 

claim under their own pretences; in this case it*s evident, it 

can be nothing but partiality, and conceitedness, which makes 

them give the pre-eminence. 

Collier. JSaaay on Bride, 

If they who afiEect show and pomp knew how many of theip 

spectators derided their trivial taste, they would be very much 

less elated, and have an inclination to examine the merits of aU 

they have to do with. They would soon find that there *are 

many who make a figure below what their fortune or merit 

entitles them to, out of mere choice, and an elegant desire of 

ease and disencumbrance. 

Spectator^ No. 264. 

DiooENES being at Olympia, saw at that celebrated festival 
some young men of Ehodes arrayed most magmficentiy. 
Smiling, he exclaimed, "This is Pride." Afterwards meeting 
some Lacedemonians in a mean and sordid dress, he said, ''And 
this also is jE^de." 

VAIN-GLORY. 

Some intermixture of vain-glorious tempers puts life into 

business, and makes a fit composition in grand enterprises, and 

hazardous undertakings. For men of solid and sober natures 

have more of the ballast than the sail. 

Bacon. MMays, 



IGNORANCE. 

The truest characters of ignorance, 

Are vanity, and pride, and arrogance ; 

As blind men use to bear their noses higher, 

Than those that have their eyes and sight entire. 

BxTTLEB. Miscellaneous Thoughts. 

Fob men are grown above all knowledge now, 
And, what they're ignorant of, disdain to know ; 
Engross truth like fanatics, underhand. 
And boldly judge before they understand ; 
The selfsame courses equally advance 
In spiritual and carnal ignorance ; 
And, by the same degrees of confidence, 
Become impregnable against all sense. 

Ibid. On the Licentiousness of the Age, 
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LIFE. 

This Life, which seems so fair, 

Is like a babble blown up in the air 

By sporting children's breath. 

Who chase it everywhere, 

And strive who can most motion it bequeath. 

And though it sometimes seem of its own might 

Like to an eye of gold to be fix'd there. 

And firm to hover in that empty height. 

That only is because it is so light. 

But in that pomp it doth not long appear ; 

Por when 'tis most admired, in a thought, 

Because it erst was nought, it turns to nought. 

Dbuiocond, 

To-MOEEOW, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creep in this petty pace from day to day. 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life's but a walking shadow, — ^a poor player. 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 

And then is heard no more : it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

Macbeth^ Act V. 

Life I we've been long together. 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 

'Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 

Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 

Then steal awp.y, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 

Say not Good Night, but in some brighter clime 

Bid me Gk>od Morning. 

A. L. Babbauli). 

Hamld, To be, or not to be, that is the question : — 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And, by opposing, end them ? — To die, — ^to sleep, — 
No more ; — ^and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
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That flesh is Keir to, — ^'tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To die ; — ^to sleep ; — 

To sleep ! perchance to dream ; ay, there's the rub : 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause : There's the respect. 

That makes calamity of so long life : 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy ^akes. 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of something after death, — 

The imdiscover'd country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, — puzzles the will ; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action. 

Samlet^ Act m. 

Clavdio, Death is a fearful thing. 

IsaheUa. And shamed life ^ hateful. 

Claud, Ay, Hbut to die, and go we know not where ; * 



Sad cure ! for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual heing, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion ? 

Faradise Lost, Book 11. 

Distrust and darkness of a future state 
Make poor mankind so fearful of their fate. 
Death, in itself, is nothing ; but we fear 
To be we know not what, we know not where. 

Dkyden. Aurenffe-Zebe, Act lY. 
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To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded dod ; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrillii\g regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 

The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 

Of those that lawless and uncertain thoughts 

Imagine howling ! — 'tis too horrible ! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 

That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment, 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death. 

Measure for Meamrey Act III. 

Aurenge-Zehe, When I consider life, *tis all a cheat. 
Yet, foord with hope, men favour the deceit; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay- 
To morrow's falser than the former day, 
Lies worse, and, while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 
Strange couzenage ! none would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what remain : 
And, from the dregs of life think to receive, 
What the first sprightly running could noigive. 
I'm tired with waiting for this chymick gold. 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old^ 

Nourmahal, 'Tis not for nothing that we life pui'sue ; 

It pays our hopes with something still that's new.* 

i * 

* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever : 
Its loyeliness increases ; it will nerer 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the eartb, 
Spite of despondence, 0/ the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of gloomy days, 
Of all the unhealthy and o'er-darken'd ways 
Hade for our searching : yea, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty mores away the pall 
From our dark spirits. 

Keats. MMiymion^ Book I. 
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Each day's a mistress, imenjoy'd before ; 
Like travellers, we're pleased with seeing more. 
Did you but know what joys your way attend, 
You would not hurry to your journey's end. 

Drtdbn. Aurmge-Zebe^ Act lY. 

'Tis not the stoic's lesson got by rote, 
The pomp of words and pedant dissertations, 
That can sustain thee in that hour of terror : 
Books have taught cowards to talk nobly of it, 
But when the trial comes they stand aghast. 
Hast thou consider'd what may happen after it P* 
How thy account may stand and what to answer ? 

BOWB. 



DEATH-BED. 

We watch'd her breathing thro' the night, 

Her breathing soft and low, 
And in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro. 

But when the mom came dim and sad. 

And chill with early showers, 

Her qidet eyelids closed — she had 

Another mom than ours. 

Hood. 

depabted fbiends. 

They are aU gone into the world of light ! 

And I alone sit ling'ring here ! 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 

And my sad thoughts doth clear. 

• • • • * 

Dear, beauteous death ; the Jewel of the Just ! 

Shining nowhere but in the dark ; 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 

Could man outlook that mark ! 



* It can never be matter of indifiference to a thinking man, whether he is 

to be happy or miserable beyond the grave. 

Butler. Analogy, 
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He that hath found dbme fledg'd bird's nest may Imow 

At first sight if the bird be flown ; 
But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 

That is to him unknown. 

H. Yaughan« SiUx SeintiUans. 



WIT. 
Atx wit and fancy, like a diamond 
The more exact and curious 'tis ground. 
Is forced for every carat to abate 
As much in value, as it wants in weight. 

BuTLEB. Miseellanemis Thoughts, 

A KAN of quick and active wit 

Por drudgery is more unfit, 

Compared with ihose of duller parts, 

Than running nags to draw in carts. 

Ibid. 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine sense, is like 
endeavouring to hew blocks with a razor. 

POPB. 

And, as thy weak companions round thee sit, 

Por eminence in folly deem'd a wit. 

Character of an Old Make, 

Great and Small Wits, 

As it is the characteristic of great wits to convey a great deal 
in a few words, so, on the contrary, small wits have the gift of 
speaking much aad saying nothing. 

BoCHEFOUCiULD. 



TOLEEATION. 

Can two contradictory opinions, says the pious man, be equally 
true P May they not, it may be answered, may they not be 
equally accepted by the Almighty Father, if ojQTered to him with 
equal sincerity and humility of spirit, and after the same peti- 
tions for his grace and assistance P 

Smyth. Lectures on Modem Sistory. 

Methinks we should scarce be so embittered against those 
who differ from us in principle and practice, were we oftener to 
reflect how frequently we have varied from ourselves in both 
these articles. A man must either have passed his time without 
reflecting, or his thoughts must have run in a very limited 
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channel, wlio has not experienced many remarkable revolutions 

of mind* 

FiTzosBOBNE. Letter 42. 

EELIGIOTJS DISPUTES AND INTOLERANCE. 

The real ground on which, these religious exclusions were 

and always have been defended, is that of terror, terror lest the 

inferior sect by obtaining political power, should after a struggle 

for equality contend at last for superiority. It is not very 

creditable to human nature, to observe that when this terror is 

really felt, it operates in a contrary way. In the settlements of 

religious claims and differences, the inferior sect often gains 

something from the fears, but never from the generosity of the 

superior. 

Smyth. Lectures on Modem Hiatoryy Lecture 19. 

ZEAL. 

No searM conscience is so fell. 

As that which has been burned with zeal ;* 

For Christian charity's as well 

A great impediment to zeal. 

As zeal a pestilent disease 

To Christian charity, and peace. 

Butler. MisceUaneotu Thoughts, 

The sob'rest saints are more stiff-necked. 
Than th' hottest headed of the wicked. 

Ibid, 



BUSY MAN. 

Steiving against his quiet all he can, 
For the fine notion of a busy man ; 
And what is that at best but one whose mind 
Is made to tire himself and all mankind. 

Drydbn. Essay on Satire, 

That man's unwise will search for ill. 
Who may prevent it sitting still. 

Herbick. 



Hence 'tie that holy wars have ever been 

The horrid' st scene of blood and sin ; 

For when religion docs recede 
From her own nature, nothing but a breed 
Of prodigies and hideous monsters can succeed. 

Butler. Ode upon an hypocritical Nonconformist, 
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IDIiE TTOBBS. 

O ! MANY a ahaft at random sent, 
Fioids mark the archer little meant ! 
And many a word at random spoken, 
May soothe or wound a heart that's broken ! 

Scott. Zord of the Isletf Canto V. 



EGOTISM. 

I SHALL nerer apologise to you for egotism. I think very 
few men writing to their Mends have enough of it. 

Sn>KET Smith. 



ILL MANKEBS. 

A Kan's own good -breeding is the best security against other 

people's ill manners. 

Chestehfibld. 

Viola. The mdeneasthat hath appeared in me, have I learned 

from my entertainment. 

Twelfth Night, Act I. 

7EAB. 

Who wonld beUeve what strange bugbears 
Mankind creates itself, of fears, 
That spring like fern, that insect weed, 
Eqniyocally, without seed ; 
And have no possible foundation. 
But merely in th' imagination ; 
And yet can do more dreadful feats 
Than hags, with all their imps and teats ;* 
Make more bewitch and haunt themselves 
Than all the nursery of elves ? 
For fear does things so like a witch, 
'Tis hard t' unriddle which is which : 



There needs no other charm, nor conjurer, 
To raise infernal spirits up, but fear ; 
That makes men pull their horns in, like a snail, 
Thafs both a prisoner to itself, and jail ; 
Draws more fantastic shapes, than in the grains 
Of knotted wood, in some men's crazy brains ; 
When all the cocks, they think they see, and bulls 
Are only in the inside of their skulls. 

BuTixa, MieeeUaneous Thoughte. 



\ 
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Sets up communitleB of senses. 
To chop and change intelligences ; 
As Bosicrucian virtuosos 
Can see with ears, and hear with noses : 
And when they neither see nor hear, 
Have more than both supply'd by fear ; 
That makes 'em in the dark see visions. 
And hag themselves with apparitions ; 
And when their eyes discover least. 
Discern the subtlest objects best; 
Do things not contrary, alone. 
To th' course of nature, but its own ; 
The courage of the bravest dunt, ^ 
And turn poltroons as valiant; 
Por men as resolute appear 
With too much, as too little fear ; * 
And when they're out of hopes of flying. 
Will run away from death by dying ; 
Or turn again to stand it out. 
And those they fled, like lions, rout. 

Mudibrasy Part III., Canto 3. 

Northumberland, How doth my son and brother ? 
Thou tremblest ; and the whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Even such a man, so faint, so' spiritless. 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone. 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was bum'd. 



* Cowards, 'tis said, in certain situations 
Derive a sort of courage from despair, 
And then perform, from downright desperation, 
Much more than many a bolder man would dare. 

Ingoldaby Legends, 

Despair takes heart, when there's no hope to speed ; 

The coward then takes arms, and does the deed. 

Hebbick. 
Fear, that braver feats performs 
Than ever courage dar'd in arms. 

Sudibrae^ Part lU., Canto 1. 

Greece yet unconquer'd, kept alive the war, 
Secure of death, confiding in despair. 

Pope, //tarf; Book XV. 
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But Priam found fhe fire ere he Mb tongQe,* 
And I my Percy's dealih oe thoa repoai^ai it. 

StMfjf Jw'j ocunu. futy Act I^ SccDC 1 . 

A fint Image of Ftar* 

Almena, It was a fimcy'd noise, for all is bnsh'd. 

Leonora. It bore the accent of a hnnian Toioe. 

AL It was thy fear, or else some transient irind 
Whistling thro' hollows of this vanlted isle; 
WeTllisten-r 

Leo* Hark! 

Al. No, all is hnsh'd, and still as Death! *Tis dreadfol ! 
How reverend is the teuoe of this tall pQe ; 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderons roof^ 
By its own weight made steadfast and immoyeable. 
Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombB 
And monumental cares of death look cold 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling hearts 
Giye me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice : 
Nay quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice, — ^my own aSrighta me with its echoes. 

CoNOBETZ. Mounting Bride. 

Aghast the maiden rose. 
White as her veil, and stood before the Queen 
As tremulously as foam upon the beach 
Stands in a wind, ready to break and fly. 

Temhtson. IdglU — Guinevere, 



ASSISTANCE. 

Fob as our modem wits behold 
Mounted a pick-back on the old, 
Much further off, much further he, 
Bais'd on his aged beast could see. 

Sudidras, Part I., Canto 2. 



The youthful warrior heard vdth silent woe ; 
From his fair eyes the tears began to flow ; 
Big with the mighty grief he stroye to say 
What sorrow, dictates, but no words found way. 

Pops. Iliad, Book XVn. 
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A DWARF standing upon the shoulders of a giant, may see 

farther than the giant himself. 

BuBTON. Anatomy. 

SYMPATHIES AND ANTIPATHIES. 

Of Sympathies and Antipathies how much might be written 
without defining them any better than by the pithy lines — 
*' The reason why I cannot tell, 
I do not Hke thee, Doctor Fell." 

Ladt Blessington. Thouffhts, 

GBEDITOBS. 

Obeditobs have better memories than debtors, and credi- 
tors are a superstitious sect, great observers of set days and 

times. 

Fbanklin. 

GOOD SEBVANT. 

If you would have a faithful servant, and one that you like, 

serve yourself. • 

Ibid. 



LATE BISENO. 

He who rises late, must trot all day, and will scarcely over- 
take his business at night. 

FULLBB. 



TO BLOSSOMS. 

Paib pledges of a fniitfol tree, 

Why do ye fall so fast ? 

Tour date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, — 
And go at last. 

"What, were ye bom to be 

An hour or half's delight, 

And so to bid good night ? 
'Twas pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worth,— 
^d lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 

ft 2 
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Their end, though ne'er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pride 

Like you, awhile, they glide 

Into the graye. 

Hebbick. 



BUHiDnrG. 

The man who builds, and wants wherewith to pay, 

Provides a house irom. which to run away. 

In Britain, what is many a lordly seat 

But a discharge in fall for an estate? 

Young. 

Nevee build after you ore five-and-forty ; have five years' 

income in hand before you lay a brick ; and always calculate 

the expense at double the estimate. 

Kett. 

Houses are built to live in, and not to look on ; therefore let 

use be preferred before uniformity, except where both may be 

had. Leave the goodly fabrics of houses, for beauty only to. 

the enchanted palaces of the poets, who build them with small 

cost. 

Bacon. Assays. 

IMITATION. 

PoB as water ascends no higher than the first spring * so 

knowledge derived from Aristotle will at most rise no higher 

again than the knowledge of Aristotle. And therefore, tho' a 

scholar must have faith in his master, yet a man well instructed 

must judge for himself; for learners owe to their masters only 

a temporary belief, and a suspension of their own judgment till 

they are fully instructed ; and not an absolute resignation or 

perpetual captivity Let great authcft*s therefore have their 

due ; but so as not to defraud Time, which is the Author of 

Authors and the Parent of Truth, 

Bacon, I^eliminariea, 

IMPBOVEMENT IN MECHANICS PEOGBESSIVE, BUT OTHEBWISE 

IN PHILOSOPHY. 

The mechanic arts commonly advance towards perfection in a 



* 'Tia scarce possible at once to admire and excel an author, as water 
lises no higher than the reservoir it falls from. 

Bacox« 
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source of daily improyement from a rongli, tinpolislied state, 

sometimes prejudicial. to the first inventors ; -whilst Philosophy, 

and the intellectual sciences, are like statues, celebrated and 

adorned but never promoted ; nay, they sometimes appear most 

perfect in the original author, and afterwards degenerate. For 

when men once take up with the opinions of others they no 

longer improve the sciences, but servilely bestow their talents in 

adorning cind defending some particular authors. 

Bacon. Freliminaries. 



OPPORTUNITY. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the fiood, leads on to fortune ! 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries, 

Julius CaaaVf Act XII. 

'Nature creates merit, and fortune brings it into play* 

BOCHSFOUCAVLD . 



loquacity. 

The common fluency of speech in many men, and most 
women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a scarcity of 
words, for wlnoever is a master of language and has a mind full 
of ideas, will be apt in speaking to hesitate upon the choice of 
both; whereas common speakers have only one set of ideas, 
and one set of words to clothe them in ; and these are always 
ready at the mouth : so people come faster out of a cburch 
wlien it is almost empty, than when a crowd is at the door. 

Swift. 

For he at any time would hang 

For th' opportunity t' harangue ; 

And rather on a gibbet dangle. 

Than miss his dear delight, to wrangle ; 

In which his parts were so accomplisht. 

That, right or wrong, he ne'er was non-plusht ; 

But still his tongue ran on, the less 

Of weight it bore, with greater ease ; 

And with its everlasting clack 

Set all nien*s ears upon the rack. 

No sooner cou'd a. hint appear, 

Thui up he started to picqueer, 
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And made the stoutest yield to mercy, 
When he engaged in controversy. 
Not by the force of carnal i*eason, 
But indefatigable teazing ; 
With volleys of eternal babble, 
And clamour, more unanswerable.* 

SudOraSy Part m., Canto 2. 

It is with nttrrow-souled people as with narrow-necked 

bottles ; the less they have in them, the more noise they make 

in pouring it out. . 

Pope. 

Bassanio. Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, moro 

than any man in all Venice. His reasons are as two grains of 

wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shaU seek all day ere 

you find them ; and, when you have them, they are not worth 

the search. 

Merchant of Venice, Act I. 

I SNOW a lady that loves talking so incessantly, she won't 
give an echo fair play; she has that everlasting rotation of 



• Widow, Go, save thy breath for the cause ; talk at the bar, Mr. Quaint ; 
you are so copiously fluent, you can weary any one's ears sooner than your 
own tongue. Go, weary our adyersaries* counsel and the court ; go, thou art 

a fine spoken person. 

* • * * 

Come, Mr. Blunder, talk what you will, but be sure your tongue never 
stand still ; for your own noise will secure your sense from censure. 

Wychbkly. The Flain Dealer. 

To talk eternally and loud 
And altogether, in a crowd, 
No matter what, for in the noise 
No man. minds what another says ; 
To assume a confidence beyond 
Mankind for solid and profound ; 
And still the less and less they know 
The greater dose of that allow ; 
Decry all things : for to be wise 
Is not to know but to despise ; 
And deep judicious confidence 
Has still the odds of wit and sense, 
And can pretend a title to 
Far greater things than they can do. 

BuTLEB. On ovr Bidteuhui Imitation 
qf the JSrmehm^ 
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tongue, that an echo must wait till she dies, before it can catch 
her last words. « 

CONGnEYB. 

Speed, Item, she is slow in words. 

Launce. viUain, that set this down among her vices ! 
To be slow in words, is a woman's only virtue : I pray thee, 
out with't ; and place it for her chief virtue. 

Speed, Item, she is proud. 

Laun, Out with that, too ; it was Eve's legacy, and cannot 

be ta'en from her. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona^ Act II. 

Thebe is the same difference between their tongues as 
between the hour and the minute hand, one goes ten times as 
fjEust, and the other signifies ten times as much. 

Sidney Smith. Letters, 

Who, inattentive to answers accumulates questions, means 

not to be informed, and he who means not to be informed acts 

like a fool. 

Lavates. 

AS IDLE FBATTLEB. 

BEAB with him ; an' he should lack matter and words too^ 

'twere pitiful. 

Ben Jonson. Every Man out of his Kumour, 



VIRTUE. 

Peace, brother ; be not over exquisite 

To cast the fashion of uncertain evils, 

For grant they be so ; while they rest -unknown, 

What need a man forestall his date of grief. 

And run to meet what he would most avoid ? 

Or, if they be but false alarms of fear. 

How bitter is such self delusion ! 

I do not think my sister so to seek. 

Or so unprincipled in virtue's book. 

And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever, 

As that the single want of light and noise 

(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not) 

Could stir the constant mood of her calm iiioughts. 

And put them into misbecoming plight. 

Virtue could see to do what virtue would* 

* Who never melts or thaws 

At close temptations : whm the day is done. 



Comtu, 
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By ller own radiant light, though son and moon 
« Were in the flat sea sunk. And wisdom's self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 
Where with her best nurse, contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair'd. 
He that has light within his own clear breast. 
May sit i' the centre, and enjoy bright day : 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun, 
Himself is his own dungeon. 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 
The dews shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 

• > 

Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, fall of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives, 

Q, Hebbbrt. 

It is one,* and not the least, of the many trials which virtue 
has to encounter, that she is liable to be seduced from her more 

. »i . , . . , . 

His goodness sets not, but in dark can run ; 

The sun to others writeth laws, 

And is their virtue : virtue is his stin. 

G» Hbbbbrt. 

* Court-virtues bear, like gems, the highest rate, 
Bom where heaven's influence scarce can penetrate : 
In life's low vale, the sort the virtues like, 
They please aa beauties, here as wonders strike^ 
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tranquil, but happier path, by the imposing bustle, the enter- 
taining whims, the everchanging, careless, animating revelry, 
which may generally be found in the haimts of her most fatal 

enemies. 

Smyth. Zeetures on Modern History^ Lecture 19. 

MoBTALS that would follow me. 

Love virtue ; she alone is free ; 

She can teach ye how to climb 

Higher than the sphery clime ; 

Or if virtue feeble were • 

Heavenltself would stoop to her. 

Comu8, 

It is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because that is to 
excel many others ; it is pleasant to grow better, because that 
is to excel ourselves : it is pleasant to mortify and subdue our 
lusts, because that is victory : it is pleasant to command our 
appetites and passions, and to keep them in due order within the 
bounds of reason and religion, because this is empire. 

TiLLOTSON. 



ATTTUMN. 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun, 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss'd cottage-trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, . 
And still more, later flowers for the bees. 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 

Por Summer has o'er brimm'd their clammy cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor,* 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 



Though the same sun, with all-diffusiye rays, 
Blush in the rose, aud in the diamond blaze, 
We prize the effort of the stronger pow'r, 
And justly set the gem abore the flow'r. 

POPB. 
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Or on a half-reap'd furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers ; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 

"Where are the songs of Spring ? Ah, where are they ? 

Think not of them : thou hast thy music, too, 
"Vrtiile barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day. 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn * 

Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind Uves or dies ! 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 

Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 

The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft. 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 

Keats. 

How splendid all the sky ! how still ! 

How mild the dying gale ! 
How soft the whispers of the rill 

That winds along the dale ! 
So tranquil nature's works appear, 
It seems the Sabbath of the year ; 
As if, the Summer's labour past, ^e chose 
This season's sober calm for blandishing repose. 

Such is of well-spent life the time. 
When busy days are past, 



The bat began with busy wing 
His circuit round the shed, the tree ; 
And clouds of dancirig gnats to sing 

A summer night's serenity. 

£. Bloomfibld. 

Felloicship, 

What other spirit can it be that prompts 
The gilded summer flies to mix and weave 
Their sports together in the solar beams, 
Or in the gloom of twiUght hum their joy. 

WoBDSWo&TH. Excursion. 
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Man vei'giiig gradual from his primd, 

Meets sacred peace at last ! 
His flowery Spring of pleasure's o'er, 
And Summer's full-blown pride no more, 
He gains pacific Autumn, meek and bland, 
And dauntless braves the stroke of Winter's palsied band. 

Fbancis Fawkes. An Autumnal Ode, 



CALM. 

How calm, bow beautiful, comes on 

The stilly hour when storms are gone ! 

When warring winds have died away. 

And clouds beneath the glancing ray 

Melt off, and leave the land and sea 

Sleeping in bright tranquillity, — 

Fresh as if day again were bom. 

Again upon the lip of mom! 

When the bright blossoms, rudely torn 

And scjatter'd at the whirlwind's will. 

Hang fleeting in the pure air still, 

Filling it all with precious balm 

In gratitude for this sweet cabn ;— 

And every drop the thunder-showers 

Have left upon the grass and flowers 

Sparkles, as 't were that lightning-gem. 

Whose liquid flame is bom of them. 

MooBE. Lalla Eookh, 

The wond'rous boat scant touch'd the troubled main. 

But all the sea stiU, hush'd, and quiet was ;* 
Yanish'd the clouds, ceased the wind and rain. 
The threaten'd storm did overblow and pass : 
A gentle breathing air made ev'n and plain 
The azure face of Heaven's transparent glass ; 
And Heaven itself smil'd from the skies above, 
With a calm clearness, on the earth, his love. 

Fairfax* Tasso. Book XV. 



A&d sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon stray'd. 

The air waa calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panqpe with. all her sisters play'd. 

Lycidas. 
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So from Lali&i-roi*s Well some spide dond, 
Woo'd by the Sun, swells up to be his shrowd, 
And from her moist wombe weeps a fragrant showre, 
Which scattered in a thousand pearls, eadi flowre 
And herb partakes ; where haying stood awhile 
And something cool'd the parch'd and therstie Isle, 
The thankful Earth unlocks herselfe, and blends 
A thousand odours, which aU mixt, she sends 
Up in one cloud, and so returns the^skies 
That dew they lent, a breathing sacrifice. 

H. Yauohan. Sikso SdntUlans, 

JSvening after a Storm, 

Shepherd, Apobe sunset, heaven and earth, like lovers after a 
quarrel, lay embraced in each other's smile ! — The lambs began 
their races on the lea, and the thrush o' Ettrive (there is but a 
single pair in the vale aboon the kirk) awoke his hymn in the 
hill silence. It was miiir like a momin than an evenin twi- 
light,* and a' the day's hurly-burly had passed awa into the 

uncertainty o' a last week's dream. 

Noctes Ambrosiana, 

Mid-day, 

Shepherd, I'm "wrapped up in my plaid, and lying a' my length 
on a bit green platform, fit for the fairies' feet, wi'. a craig hangin 
over me a thousand feet high, yet bright and balmy a' the way 
up wi' flowers, and briars, and broom, and birks, and mosses, 
maist beautifu' to behold wi' half-shut ee, and through aneath 
ane's arm guardin the face frae the cloudless sunshine. 

North, A rivulet leaping from the rock — 

Shq>herd, No, Mr. North, no loupin, for it seems as if it were 
Nature's ain Sabbath, and the verra waters were at rest. Look 
down upon the vale profound, and the stream is without motion ! 
No doubt, if you were walking along the bank, it would be 
murmuring with your feet. But here — ^here up amang the 
hills, we can imagine it asleep, even li^e the well within reach 
of my stafip*. 

North, Tickler, pray make less noise if you can Sn drinking, 
and also in putting down your tumbler. Tou break in upon 
iJie repose of James's picture. 

Shepherd, Perhaps a bit bonny butterfly is resting, * wi' 

* What more felicity can fall to creature, 
Than to enjoy delight with Uber^ ? 

Sfbncbb* 
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faulded wings, on a gowan, no a yard frae your cheek, and 
noo, waukening out o* a sinuner dream, floats awa in its waver- 
ing beauty, but as if unwilling to leave its place of mid-day 
sleep, obmin back and back, and roun' and roun', on this side 
and that side, settling, in its capricious happiness, to fasten again 
on some brighter floweret, till the same breath o' wund that 
lifts up your hair sae refL*eshingly catches the airy voyager, and 
wafts her away into some other nook of her ephemeral paradise. 
Gin a pile o' grass straughtens itseK in silence you hear it dis- 
tinctly. I'm thinken that was the noise o' a beetle gaun to pay 
a visit to a freen on the ither side o' that mossy stane. The 
melting dew quakes ! Ah, sing awa, my bonnie bee, maist in- 
dustrious o' God's creatures ! Dear me, the heat is o'er muckle 
for him, and he burrows himself in amang a tuft o' grass, like 
a beetle panting ! and now invisible a' but the yellow doup o' 
him. I too feel drowsy, and will go to sleep amang the mountain 
solitude. 

Noctea Ambrosiana, 



THE LQVEB'S DAY-BBEAK. 

The lark now leaves his wat'ry nest 

And climbing, shakes his dewy wings : 
He takes this window for the east. 

And, to implore your light, he sings — 
Awake ! Awake ! the mom will never rise. 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 

The merchant bows unto the seaman's star ; 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes ; 
But still the lover wonders what they are 

Who look for day before his mistress .wakes. 
Awake ! Awake ! break through your veils of lawn, 
And draw your curtain^ and begin the dawn ! 

Sir "Wt Davbnant, 

EYES. 

He answer'd, bending to her open eyes, 
Where he was mirror'd small in paradise. 

Keats. Lamia, 
A YAIL obscured the sunshine of her eyes, 
The rose within itself her sweetness clos'd ; 
Each ornament about her seemly lies. 
By curious chance or careless art compos'd. 

Fairfax' Tabso. Jerusalem, Book II. 
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Two of the fairest stars in all the heayen, 
Haying some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

Momeo and Juliet^ Act II. 

FBOM A OBEEE EFIOBAM. 

Whele on the cliff, with calm delight she kneels 
And the blue yales a thousand joys recall. 
See to the last, last yerge her in&mt steals ! 
O fly ! — ^yet stir not, speak not, lest it fall. 
Far better taught, she lays her bosom bare, 
And the fond boy springs back to nestle there. 

S. BOOBBS. 



OOOD WISHES. 

A OABiiAin) for the hero's crest, 

And twined by her he loyes the best, 

To eyery loyely lady bright. 

What can I wish but faithful knight ? 

To eyery fedthful loyer, too, 

What can I wish but lady true P 

And knowledge to the studious sage, 

And pillow to the head of age ? 

To thee, dear schoolboy, whom my lay 

Has cheated of thy hour of play. 

Light task, and merry holiday ! 

To all, to each, a fair good night, 

And pleasing dreams and slumbers light. 

Marmion — Concluflion. 

WILL AITD DEED. 

God takes men's hearty desires and will, instead of the deed, 
where they have not the power to fulfil it ; but he neyer took 
the bare deed instead of the will. 

Baxtbb. 



DOMESTIC PEACE. 

In a cottag'd yale she dwells 
Listening to the Sabbath bells I 
Still around her steps are seen 
Spotless honour's meeker mien, 
Love, the sire of pleasing fears. 
Sorrow, smiling through her tears, 
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And, condcious of the past employ, 
Memory, bosom-spring of joy. 



.COLEBIDGE. 



ANGER AND PASSION. 

• 

Northumherlafid, Stat, my lord, 

And let your reason with your choler question 

What 'tis you go about : to climb steep hills 

Bequires Blow pace at first: anger is like 

A full-hot horse ; who being allow'd his way, 

Self-mettle tires him. 

ffenrif VIIL^ Act 1. 

Take heed lest passion sway, 

Thy judgment to do aught, which else free will 

Would not admit. 

JParadise Lost. 

QrJYE me that man 
That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart. 

HanUetj Act II. 

People have a custom of excusing the enormities of their 
conduct by talking of their passions, and as if they were under 
the control of a blind necessity, and sinned because they could 
not help it.* 

CVMBEBLAND. 

Passion is the great mover and spring of the soul. When 
men's passions are strongest, they may have great and noble 
effects ; but they are then also apt to fall into the greatest mis- 
carriages. 

Spbat. 

There is going on in the human heart a perpetual generation 
of passions, so that the overthrow of one is almost always the 
establishment of another. 

E0CHSF0tTCA.ULD. 



"Weaknesa is thy excuse. 

And I believe it : weakness to resist 

Philistian gold : if weakness may excuse, 

What murderer, what traitor, pajricide, 

Incestuous, sacrilegious, but may plei^d it ?! 

All wickedness is weakness. 

Bamson Ag(m%8t€9, 
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OOKHDEE how much more yoa often raffer from your anger 

and grief, than from those yery things for which you are angry 

and grieved. 

Antoninub, 

'Tis madness to take pffence at things, 

For of our anger they take no account. 

Jbid.j from JEuripides. 

QOYEBimENT OF PASSION. 

When circumstances discompose and ruffle thee against thy 
will, recover thyself quickly, and be not out of tune longer than 
whilst thou art not able to help it ; for by the habit of recover- 
ing thy temper, thou wilt become more and more master of it. 

Antoionxtb. 

Is the fault another's ? then let it rest there. ^ 

Ibid. 

He conquers twice, who upon victory overcomes himself. 

Lycidas to Prudentia. 

Desoend, fair stoic, from thy flights, 

From nature learn to know, 
Our passions are the needful weights 

That make our virtues go. 

Prudentia to Lycidas, 

True, Lycidas, but think not so 

Another truth to shun : 
Our passions make our virtues go, 

But make our vices run. 



death's final oonqttest. 
The glories of our birth and state, 
« Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings : * 



* Quarrels would not last long if the fault was only on one side. 

BoaHSFOUGATJLD. 

f The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gaye, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour : 
The paths of glory lead but to the graye» 
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Sceptre and crown 

Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill : 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still : 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow ; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death's purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds : 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 

Shiblbt. 

sfibits of the dead. 

Opt may the spirits of the dead descend 
To watdi the silent slumbers of a Mend ; 
To hover round his evening walk unseen, 
And hold sweet converse on the dusky green, 
To hail the spot where first their friendship grew. 
And heaven and nature opened to their view ! 
Oft, when he trims his cheerful hearth, and sees 
A smiling circle emulous to please, 
There may these gentle guests delight to dwell 
And bless the scene they loved in life so well. 

S. BooEBS. Pleasures of Memory, 

0, WOTTLD the fedrest of mortal kind 
Aye keep the holy truths in mind, 
That kindred spirits their motions see 
And watch their ways with anxious ee, 
And grieve for the guilt of humanitye. 

HoGO. Queen's Wake. 

8 
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• Tis sweet to think the pure ethereal being, 
Whose mortal form reposes with the dead. 
Still hovers round unseen yet not unseeing, 
Benignly smiling o'er the mourner's bed ! 

She oomes in dreams, a thing of light and lightness ; 

I hear her voice in still small accents tell 
Of realms of bliss, and never fading brightness. 

Where those who loved on earth together dwell. 

Oh, yet a while, blest shade, thy flight delaying. 
Thy kindred soul with mystic converse cheer 

To her rapt gaze in visions bland displaying 
The unearthly glories of thy happier sphere ! 

Yet, yet remain 1 till freed like thee delighted 
She spurns the thraldom of encumbering clay, 

Then, as on earth, in tend'rest love united. 
Together seek tiie realm of endless day.* 

Babham. Ingoldthy Legends. 

At our old pastimes in the hall 

We gambol'd, making vain pretence 
Of gladness, with an awful sense 

Of one mute Shadow watching all. 

We paused : the winds were in the beech : 
We heard them sweep the winter land ; 
And in a circle hand-in-hand 

Sat silent, looking each at each. 

Then echo-like our voices rang ; 

We sung, the' every eye was dim, 

A merry song we sang with him 
Last year: impetuously we sang: 



* My Bprightly neighbour ! gone before 

To that unknown and silent shore, 

Shall we not meet, as heretofore 

Some summer mornings 

When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 

Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 

A bliss that would not go away, 

A- sweet fore-wamiag } 

C. Lavb. Hester, 
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We ceased : a gentler feeling crept 

Upon HS : surely rest is meet : 

" They rest," we said, " their sleep is sweet,'* 
And silence foUow'd, and we wept. 

Chir voices took a higher range ; 

Once more we sang : '* They do not die 

Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 
Nor change to us, although they change." 

TSNNTSOK. Jn Metnoriam, 



BEYENGE. 

Beyenge is a kind of wild justice ; which the more it spreads 
in human nature, the more ought the law to weed it out. For 
the first injury only offends the law, but revenge entirely sets 
aside its authority. Certainly in taking revenge a man is but 
even with his enemy, whereas by forgiving he becomes his 
superior. For 'tis a princely thing to pardon. And Solomon 
says 'tis the glory of a man to pass over a transgression. What 
is past is irrevocable, and wise men find it enough to regard 
what is present and to come, and those therefore do but trifle 
and disquiet themselves in vain who labour about what is past. 

Bacon. Easaya^ 

A HOKE glorious victory cannot be gained over another man, 
than this, that when the injury began on his part, the kindness 
should begin on ours. 

TiLLOTBON. 

The best sort of revenge is not to be like him who did the 

injury, 

H. Amtoionus. 

ABSENOE, 

Absence, hear thou my protestation 

Against thy strength. 

Distance, and length ; 
Do what thou canst for alteration : 

For hearts of truest mettle 

Absence doth join, and Time doth settle. 

Who loves a mistress of such quality, 

He soon hath found 

Affection's ground 
Beyond time, place, and aU mortality. 

8 2 
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To hearts that cannot yary 

Absence is presence, Time doth tany. 

When I think on the happy days 

I spent wi' you, my dearie ; 
And now what lands between ns lie, 
• How can I be but eerie ? 

How slow you more, ye heavy hours, 
As ye were wae and weary ! 

It was na sae ye glinted by 
"When I wtus wi' my dearie. 



Anok. 



Bttkmb. 



Aloitb I tread this path ;— for aught I know. 
Timing my steps to thine. 

WoBDSWORTH. The Excursion, 

Lasa was not there, 
Nor sent, nor came he, tiU conjecture grew 
Cold in the many, anxious in the few, 

* Lara^ Canto I, 

Absence, like death, sets a seal on the image of those we 
have loyed ; * we cannot realize the intervening changes which 
time may have effected. 

Goldsmith. Frefaee to the Life ofPamelL 

I AH not sure if the ladies understand the fall value of the 
influence of absence, nor do I think it wise to teach it them, lest, 
like the Clelias and Mandanes of yore, they should resume the 
humour of sending their lovers into banishment. Distance, in 
truth, produces in idea the same effect as in real perspective. 
Objects are softened, and rounded, and rendered doubly grace- 
ful; the harsher and more ordinary points of character are 
mellowed down, and those by which it is remembered are the 
more striking outlines that mark sublimity, grace, or beauty. 

JTaverley, Chap. XXTX, 



And all that fills the heart of friends, 

"When first they feel with secret pain 
Their lives, thenceforth have separate ends 

And never can he one again. 

Longfellow. Fire of Driftwood, 
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EETUEN. 

Sae true liis Heart, sae smooth his speech, 

His breath like caller air ; 
His very foot has music in't 

As he comes up the stair 

And will I see his face again ? 

And win I hear him speak ? 
I'm downright dizzy wi' the thought. 

In troth I'm like to greet. 

If Colin's weel, and weel content, 

I hae nae mair to crave ; 
And gin I live to keep him sae, 

I'm blest aboon the lave :. 
And will -I see his face again ? 

And will I hear him speak ? 
I'm downright dizzy wi' the thought, 

In troth I'm like to greet. 

MiCKLE. 
DISCRETION". 

Thouqh a man has all other perfections and wants discretion, 
he will be of no great consequence in the world ; but if he has 
this single talent in perfection, and but a common share of 
others, he may do what he pleases in his particular station of 
life. Spectator, No. 226. 

These seems to be no part of knowledge in fewer hands, 
than that of discerning when to have done. 

Swift. Tak of a Tuh, 

DIFFIDENCE. 

Thebe are numbers in the world who do not want sense to 
make a figure, so much as an opinion of their own abilities, to 
put them upon recording their observations, and allowing them 

the same importance which they do to those which others print. 

Shenstone. 

Mb. Boyle, in the preface to his essays, makes an apology 
for the frequent use of the word " perhaps," " it seems," " 'tis 
not improbable," as implying a di£&dence of the justice of his 
opinions; and this diffidence arose, as he informs us, from 
repeated observations, that what pleased him for a while, was 
afterwards disgraced by some farther, or more recent discovery. 

Peacival. 
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PABTirEBSHIPS* 

Deait Swift said that the only adyaniageoiiB parhieiBhips 
lie knew were those between two sedan-chaiinien, or two 
sawyers in the same pit. 

SELF-OFIinOK. 

** That was excellently observed," say I, when I read a pas- 
sage in an author, where his opinion agrees with mine. When 

we differ, there I prononnoe him to be mistaken. 

Swift. 

To observations, which ourselves we make, 

We grow more partial for th' observer's sake ; 

To written wisdom, as another's, less : 

^ft-rinna are drawu from notions, these &om guess. 

POPB. 

Wb think very few people sensible except those who are of 
our opinion. Bochbfoucauld. 

BEIGHT aUALITIES. 

Those who are formed to win general admiration are seldom 

calculated to bestow individual happiness. 

Ladt Blessxnotok. 

HOSPITALITY. 

Alike he thwarts the hospitable end, 
Who drives the free, or stays the hasty Mend : 
True friendship's laws are by this rule exprest. 
Welcome the coming, speed the going guest. 

Pops. Iliad, BwikXV. 

PBOGBESS. 

The mind is more exhilarated and gratified by advancing in 

small things, than by resting on great ones. 

Bacon. Eatay^, 

SOCIETY. 

We are bom for society and for the intercourse of each other, 
the faculties with which our organization is endowed, and her 
disposition to virtue can only be developed in our daily commu- 
nication with beings of our own species. We ought and must 
not avoid the society of men, nor bury ourselves in continual 
solitude. For the inability to commit sin does not constitute 
sanctity. He alone is holy who, surrounded by temptation and 
entioement, is enabled to resist their temptation. 

ZscHOXKB. Sbura of Meditation, 
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Thou dost presume too much, poor needy wretch, 

To claim & station in the firmament, 

Because thy humble cottage or thy tub, 

Nurses some lazy or pedantic yirtue, 

In the cheap sunshine or by shady springs, 

With roots and potherbs, where thy cold right hand 

Tearing these human passions from the heart, 

TJpon whose stock fiedr blooming yirtues flourish, 

Degradeth nature and benumbeth sense, 

And Gk)rgon like, turns active men to stone. 

We not require the dull society * 

Of your necessitated temperance. 

Or that unnatural stupidity 

That knows not joy nor sorrow ; nor your forced. 

Falsely exalted, passive fortitude, 

Above the active : * this low abject brood 

That fix their seats in mediocrity. 

Become your servile mind ; but we advance 

Such virtues only as admit excess. 

Brave bounteous acts, regal magnificence, 

All-seeing prudence, magnanimity. 

That knows no bound, and that heroic virtue 

For which antiquity hath left no name. 

But patterns only* 

Ga&ew. Oalum Sritannieum, 

All who joy would win 
Must share it. — ^Happiness was bom a twin. 

J)on JuaUf Canto II. 

Though shame it were, could I not look around, 
By the reflexion of your pleasure pleased.t 

WoBDswo&TH. The Exeunion. 



* I cannot praise a fugitive and doisiered virtue unexercised and >un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of 
the race, where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without diist and 
heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence into the world, we bring impurity 
much rather ; tiiat which purifies us is trial, and trial is by what is con- 
trary. That virtue, therefore, which is but a youngling in the contem- 
plation of evil, and knows not the utmost that vice promises to her followers, 

and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a pure. 

Milton. 

t Who partakes in another's joys is a more humane character than he 
who partakes in his griefs. Lavatbr. 
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GBIEF. 

Constarui^s Lamentation over her eon Arthur, 

Aim, father cardinal, I have heard you say, 

That we shall see and know our Mends in heaven : 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 

Eor, since the birth of Cain, the first male child. 

To him that did but yesterday suspire. 

There was not such a gracious creature bom. 

But now will canker sorrow eat my bud. 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 

Aifd he will look as hollow as a ghost ; 

As dim and meagre as an ague's fit ; 

And so he'll die ; and, rising so again, 

When I shall meet him in the court of heaven, 

I shall not know him : therefore never, never 

Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

Pand, You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 

Constance, He talks to me, that never had a son. 

K, Philip, You are as fond of grief as of your child. 

Constanoe, Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Bemembers me of all his gracious parts, 
StufGs out his vacant garments with his form ; * 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 

King John^ Act HE. 

Kent, Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonstration 
of grief P 
Gent, Aj, sir ; she took them, read them in my presence; 

And now and then an ample tear tnll'd down 

Her delicate cheek : it seem'd, she was a queen 

Over her passion ; who, most rebel-like, 

Sought to be king o'er her, 
Kent, 0, then it moved her. 



And ui thy bowers of Camelot or of ITsk 

Thy shadow still would glide from room to room, 

And I should evermore be vext with thee 

In hanging robe or vacant ornament, 

Or ghostly footfall echoing on the stair. 

Tenntbon. Jdj/Us^ 
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Genti Not to a rage ; patience and sorrow strove 

Who should express her goodliest. You have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once : her smiles and tears 
Were like a better day : Those happy smiles, 
That play'd on her ripe lip, seem'd not to knoWj 
What guests were in her eyes ; which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropped. — ^In brief, sorrow « 
Would be a rarity most beloved, if aU 
Gould so become it. 

Kent. Made she no verbal question ? 

Gent, 'Faith, once or twice she heaved the name of father 

Pantingly forth, as if it press'd her heart ; | 

Cried, Sisters ! sisters ! — Shame of ladies ! sisters I 

Kent! father! sisters! What 1 i' the storm ? i' the night ? 

Let pity not be believed ? Then she shook 

The holy water from her heavenly eyes. 

And clamour moisten'd : then away she started 

To deal with grief alone. 

Kinff Zear, Act lY. 

Thus long my grief has kept me dumb. 
Sure there's a lethargy in mighty woe : 

Tears stand congeal'd, and cannot flow ; 

And the sad soul retires into her inmost room : 

Tears for a stroke foreseen, afford relief, 

But unprovided for a sudden blow, 
Like Niobe we marble grow. 
And petrify with grief. 

DaYDBN. Ode to the Memory of Charles IL 

He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. 'Tis an ill cure 
For life's worst ills, to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow's held intrusive and turned out. 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 

Philtp van Abtevelde. 

Yet had our Pilgrimage bin free. 

And smooth without a thome, 
Pleasures had foil'd Etemitie, 

And Tares had choakt the Come. 
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jQeub Dy ft Crosse^ SolTsfaoiL runnflB » 

AfSictioii is a moUier, 
'Wliofle puinfhll tiiroes yidd many sonSy 

IBach. £Eurer llian tiie otii0r« 
A ffOent Teaze can pierce Thy ifarone, 

Wlien lowd Jqyes irant a wing ; 
And sweeter aires streame from, a gione. 

Than any arted string. 

H. Yavokav. SOtx SemtiOama. 

Oh sacred sorrow by whom, soals are tried. 
Sent not to punish mortals bnt to guide ; 
If thon art mine (and who shall proudly dare 
To tell his Idaker he has had his share !) 
Still let me feel for what my pangs are sent. 
And be my guide and not my punishment ! 

CiLABBB* 2^« Faruh Beyitter Burials, 

OlTE sorrow words ; the grief that does not speak. 
Whispers the o'er-£raught heart, and bids it break. 

MaOetk, Act JY, 

Indamora, When gracefdl sorrow in her pomp appears. 
Sore she is dress'd in Melesinda's tears. 
Your head reclined, (as hiding grief from view,) 
Droops like a rose, surcharged with morning dew.* 

Dbtden. Aurenfffi-Zfbef Af^HL 

G^BIETE all in sable sorrow folly dad, 

Downe hanging his dull head with heayy cheere, 

Yet inly being more than seeming 8ad.t 

Faery Queen, Bookm., Canto 12. 

To mourn without measure is folly, not to mourn at all 
insensibility,! Pope and Swift. Mieeeilaneoui, 

• then retire, and weep ! Their yery woes 
Solace the guiltless. Drop the pearly flood 
On thy sweet infant, as the full-blown rose, 
Surcharged with dew, bends o'er its neighVring bud. 

COLBBIDOB. 

t Ko wringing of the hands and knocking the breast, or wishing oneself 
unborn ; all which are but the ceremonies of sorrow, the pomp and oaten- 
tation of an^effeminate grief, which speak not so much the greatness of the 
misery aa the smaUness of the mind. Soitth. 

{ Too much sensibility creates imhappiness, too much insensibility 
ereatM crime. TALLBnuin). 
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GsiEP decreases when it can swell no liiglier. 

Heart-'Otynmiming Orief, 

Yet still he wasted as the snow congeal'd 
When the bright sunne his beams thereon did beat. 

Faerif Queen, Book III., Canto 5. 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 

But in battalions. 

Shaxspbabb. 

O SOEEOW ! 

Why dost borrow 
The natural hue of health, from yermeil lips P — 

To give maiden blushes 

To the white rose bushes? 
Or is it thy dewy hand the daisy tips P 

O sorrow! 

Why dost borrow 
The lustrous passion £rom a falcon-eye P — 

To give the glow-worm light ? 

Or, on a moonless night. 
To tinge, on syren shores, the salt sea-spray ? 

sorrow ! 
Why dost borrow 

The mellow ditties &om a mourning tongue P — 

To give at evening pale 

Unto the nightingale. 
That thou mayst listen the cold dews among P 
# • • • 

To sorrow 

1 bade good-morrow. 

And thought to leave her £ar away behind : 

But cheerly, cheerly. 

She loves me dearly ; 
She is so constant to me, and so kind : 

I would deceive her. 

And so leave her, 
But ah I she is so constant and so kind. 

Beneath the palm-trees, by the river side, 
I sat a weeping; in the whole world wide 
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There was no one to aak me niiy I 

Andflolkept 
Brimming ilie water-lily cape iritk tears, 

Ccdd as my &U8. 
• • • • 

Toong Stranger ! 

I Ve been a ranger 
In search of pleasnre thronghont eyery dime ; 

Alas ! 'tis not ior me : 

Bewitch'd I snre mnst be. 
To lose in grieving all my TnMf jfin prime. 

Come then, sorrow. 

Sweetest sorrow ! 
Like an own babe I nnrse thee on my breast : 

I thought to leave thee, 

And deceiye thee, 
Bat now of all the world I lore thee best. 

There is not one. 

No no, not one 
Bat thee to comfort a poor lonely maid ; 

Thou art her mother, 

And her brother. 
Her playmate, and her wooer in the shade. 

Keats. JSndymum, Book lY. 

Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan. 
Sorrow calls no time that's gone : 
Yiolets pluck'd, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again ; 
Trim thy locks, look cheerfully ; 
Pates' hidden ends eyes cannot see : 
Joys as wingdd dreams fly fast. 
Why should sadness longer last ? 
Grief is but a wound to woe : 
Gentlest fair, mourn, mourn no mo. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

VENICE. 

In Venice Tasso's echoes are no more. 
And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore. 
And music meets not always now the ear : 
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Those days axe gone, but Beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fieide — ^but nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear. 
The pleasant place of all festivity. 
The reyel of the earth, the masque of Italy ! 

ChUde Harold, Canto IT. 

On the Extinction of the Republic, 

Once did She hold the gorgeous East in fee, 
And was the safeguard of the West ; the worth 
Of Venice did not faU below her birth, 

Venice, the eldest child of liberty. 

« 

She was a maiden city, bright and free ; 
No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 
And when she took unto herself a mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 

And what if she had seen those glories fiEule, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay, 
Tet shall some tribute of respect be paid 
When her long life hath reach'd its final day : 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great has pass'd away. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 



BIVEB. 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides. 

Thou know'st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage ; 

But, when his fiEiir course is not hindered. 

He makes sweet music with th' enamel'd stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage : 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 

With willing sport to the wild ocean. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona^ Act II. 

This river does not see the naked sky 
Till it begins to progress silverly 
Around the western border of the wood ; 
Whence from a certain spot, its winding flood' 
Seems at the distance like a crescent moon : 
And in that nook the very pride of June, 
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I had been used to pass my weary eyes ; 
The lather for the sun unwilling leaves 
So dear a picture of his soyereign power, 
And I could witness his most kingly hour. 
When he doth tighten up the golden reins,^ 
And paces leisurely down amber plains 
His snorting four. 

Keats. Endymion^ Book I. 



PEOVIDENCE. 

OlTB indiscretion sometimes seryes us well, 
When our deep plots do pall ; and that should teach us. 
There's a diyinity that shapes our ends, * 
Bough-hew them how we will. 

Santhty Act Y . 

Yet cease the ways of Proyidence to blame 

And human faults with human grief confess ; 

'Tis thou art changed, while Heayen is still the same: 

Erom thy ill councils date thy iU success.* 

Pbios. Ode8^ 

Febvebse mankind ! whose wills, created free. 
Charge all their woes on absolute decree ; 
All to the dooming Gods their guilt translate, 
And follies are nuscall'd the crimes of fate. 

Pope. Odysteyy Book I. 



DfAQUfATION. 

Thewus, MoBE strange than true. I neyer may belieye 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 
Loyers and madmen haye such seething brains. 
Such shaping phantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason eyer comprehends. 
The lunatic, the loyer, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact : 



In ev'ry way, in ev'ry sense, 
Man is the care of Providence ; 
And whensoever he goeth wrong, 
The errors to himself belong. 

Dr. SynUufi Tour, Canto YHI. 
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One sees more deyils than vast hell can hold ; 

That is the madman : the lover, all as frantic, 

Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt : 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heayen to earth, from earth to heayen ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Toms them to shapes, and giyes to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination ; 

That, if we would but apprehend some joy. 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy ; 

Or, in the night, imagining some fear, 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear.* 

Midsummer Night 9 jDr$am^ A^t Y. 

FANC3Y. 

EvEB let the Fancy roam, 

Pleasure neyer is at home : 

At a touch sweet pleasure melteth.t 

Like to bubbles when rain pelteth; 

Then let wingdd Fancy wander 

Thrdligh the thought still spread beyond her : 

Open wide the mind's cage door, . 

She'll dart forth, and doudward soar. 

O sweet Fancy I let her loose ; 

• • « • ' 

Sit thee by the ingle, when 
The sear &ggot blazes bright, 

* Imagmary eyils soon become real ones by indulging our reflections on 
them ; as b^ who in a melancholy fancy sees something like a face on the 
wall or wainscot, can, by two or three touches with a lead pencil, make it 
look yifiible, and agreeing with what he fancied. 

Swift. 
t But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
We seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snowfedl on the river, 
A moment white, — then melts for ever ; 
Or like the borealis race 
That flit e'er you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
^Evanishing amid the stonn, 

BuBMS. Tom QShmter, 
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Spirit of a winter's night ; 
When the sonndless earth is muffled. 
And the caked snow is ahnffled 
From the ploughboys heayy shoon ; 
When the night doth meet the noon 
In a dark conspiracy 
To banish eyen from the sky. 
Sit thee there, and send abroad, 
With a mind self-overawed, 
Fancy, high-commission'd :— send her ! 
She has yassals to attend her : 
She will bring, in spite of frost, 
beauties that the earth hath lost ; 
She will bring thee, all together, 
« All delights of summer weather ; 
All the buds and bells of May, 
From dewy sward or thorny spray : 
All the heaped Autumn's wealth. 
With a still, mysterious stealth : 
She will mix these pleasures up 
Like three fit wines in a cup. 
And thou shalt quaff it : — ^thou shalt hear 
Distant hanrest-carols dear ; 
Bustle of the reaped com ; 
Sweet birds antheming the mom : 
And, in the same moment — hark ! 
'Tis the early April lark, 
Or the rooks, with busy caw. 
Foraging for sticks and straw. 
Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 
The daisy and the marigold ; 
White-plumed lilies, and the first 
Hedge-grown primrose that hath burst ; 
Shaded hyacinth, alway 
Sapphire queen of the mid May : 
And every leaf, and every flower 
Pearl'd with the self-same shower. 
Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep 
Meagre from its celled sleep ; 
And the snake aJl winter-thin 
Cast on sunny bank its skin ; 
Freckled nest-eggs thou shalt see 
Hatching in the hawthom-tree, 
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Wlien the hen-bird's wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossy nest ; 
Then the htmy and alarm 
When the bee-hive casts its swann ; 
Acorns ripe down pattering, 
While the autumn breezes sing. 



Keats. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPinr, 

We must never forget that it is principles, not phenomena* — 
the interpretation, not the mere knowledge of facts^— which are 
the objects of inquiry to the natural philosopher. As truth is 
single and consistent with itself, a principle may be as completely 
and plainly elucidated by the most familiar and simple fact, as 

by the most imposing and imcommon phenomenon. 

« * • • * 

And this is in fact one of the great sources of delight which 
the study of natural science imparts to its votaries. A mind 
which has once imbibed a taste for scientific inquiry, and has 
learnt the habit of applying its principles readily to the cases 
which occur, has within itself an inexhaustible source of pure 
and exciting contemplations. One would think that Shakspeare 
had such a mind in view when he describes a contemplative man 
as finding all nature eloquent, — the very trees, the brooks, the 
stones, reading to him lessons of deep and serious import. Ac- 
customed to trace the operation of general causes in the exem- 
plification of general laws, in circumstances where the uninformed 
and uninqtiiring eye perceives neither novelty nor beauty, he 
walks in the midst of wonders ; every object which £el11s in his 
way elucidates some principle, affords some instruction, and im- 
presses him with the sense of harmony and order. Nor is it a 
mere passive pleasure which is thus communicated. A thousand 
questions are continually arising in his mind, a thousand 
subjects of inquiry presenting themselves, which keep his facul- 
ties in constant exercise, and his thoughts perpetually on the 
wing, so that lassitude is excluded from his life, and that craving 
after artificial excitement and dissipation of mind which leads so 
many into fiivolous, unworthy, and destructive pursuits, is 
altogether eradicated from his bosom. 



• General observatioiis drawn from partic\ilarB are the jewel* of know- 
ledge, comprehending great store in a little room. 

Locke. Conduct of ike TTndentanding. 

T 
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There is something in the contemplation of general laws which 
powerfully induces and persuades ns to merge individual feeling, 
and to commit oorselyes unieservedly to their disposal; while 
the observation of the calm energetic regularity of Nature, the 
immense scale of her operations, and the certainty with which 
her ends are attained, tends, irresistibly, to tranquillise and re- 
assure the mind,* and renders it less accessible to repining and 
turbulent emotions. And this it does, not by debasing onr 
nature into weak compliances, but by fitting us as from an inward 
spring with a sense of nobleness and power, which enables us to 
rise superior to them, by showing us our strength and innate 
dignity, and by calling upon us for the exerdse of those powers 
and fEumlties by which we are susceptible of the comprehension 
of so much greatness, and which form, as it were, a link between 
ourselves and the best and noblest benefactors of our species, 
with whom we hold communion in thoughts, and participate in 
discoveries, which have raised them above their fellow mortals, 
and brought them nearer to their Creator. 

Sia Jomx Hebschsl. Diseourte on the Study of 

Natural FhUooophy, 

Thet meddle no otherwise with divine things, than only as 
the power and the wisdom and goodness of the Creator is dis- 
played in the admirable order and workmanship of the creatures. 
It cannot be denied but it lies in the natural philosopher's hands 
best to advance that part of divinity, which though it fills not 
the mind with such tender and powerful contemplations, as 
that which shows us man's redemption by a Mediator, yet it is 
by no means to be passed by imregarded, but is an excellent 
ground to establish the other. This is a religion which is con- 
firmed by the unanimous agreement of all sorts of worships, 
and may serve in respect to Christianity as Solomon's Porch to 



* God never wrought a miracle to confute atheism, becaiue his ordinary 

works confute it. 'Tis true that a little natural philosophy inclines men to 

atheism, but depth in philosophy, brings them about to religion. For while 

the mind looks upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes go no farther ; 

but when it beholds the chain of them collected and linked together, it must 

needs hare recourse to providence and a deity. 

Bacon. Estayt, 

True physics rise so high as to become a kind of theology. 

Quoted, BoLUK. 
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fhe Temple: into the one the heathens themselves did also 

enter ; but into the other only God's peculiar people. 

Sprat. History of the Moyal Society, 

Thoxtoh there be no truth which a man may more eyidently 

make out to himself than the existence of a God, yet he that 

shall content himself with things as he finds them in this world, 

as they minister to his pleasures and passions ; and not make 

inquiry a little farther into their causes, ends, and admirable 

contrivances, and pursue the thoughts thereof with diligence 

and attention, may live long without any notion of such a 

being. 

Locke. OnEdueation, 

Low under them, with slow and staggering pace. 

Thy handmaid Nature thy great steps doth trace, 

The source of second causes' golden chain 

That links this frame as Thou it dost ordain. 

Nature gazed on with such a curious eye. 

That earthlings oft her deem'd a deity. 

By Nature led, those bodies fair and great, 

Which faint not in their course, nor change their state, 

TJnintermix'd, which no disorder prove, 

Though aye and contrary they always move. 

The organs of thy providence divine. 

Books ever open, signs that clearly shine. 

BauMMOin}. 

Thebe is nothing of all the works of nature so inconsiderable, 
so remote, or so folly known, but. by being made to reflect on 
other things it will at once enlighten them and show itself the 
clearer. Such is the dependence amongst all the orders of 
creatures ; the inanimate, the sensitive, the rational, the natural, 
the artificial ; that the apprehension of one of them is a good 
step towards the understanding of the rest. And this is the 
highest pitch of human reason ; to follow all the links of this 
chain till all their secrets are open to our minds ; and their 
works advanced or imitated by our hands. This is truly to 
command the world ; to rank all the varieties and degrees of 
things so orderly, one upon another, that standing on the top of 
them we may perfectly behold all that are below, and make them 
all serviceable to man's life. And to this happiness there can 
be nothing else added, but that we make a second advantage of 
this rising ground, thereby to look the nearer into heaven, an 

T 2 
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ambition whicli, though it was punished in the old world by an 
uniyersal confusion, when it was managed with impiety and in- 
solence, yet, when it is carried on by that humiHty and innocence 
which can never be separated from true knowledge, when it is 
designed not to brave the Creator of all things, but to admire 
Him the more, must needs be the utmost perfection of human 

nature. 

SFRA.T. History of the Boycd Society. 

Go, demand 
Of mighty Nature, if 'twas ever meant 
That we should pry far off, yet be unraised ; 

That we should pore, and dwindle as we pore. 

' WoKDSWORTH. The Excursion^ Book IV. 



SOLITUDE. 

'Tis Night, when Meditation bids us feel 
We once have loved, though love is at an end ; 
The heart, lone mourner of its baffled zeal, 
Though friendless now, will dream it had a Mend. 
"Who with the weight of years would wish to bend, 
When youth itself survives young love and joy ? 
Alas ! when mingling souls forget to blend. 
Death has but little left him to destroy. 
Ah, happy years ! once more who would not be a boy ? 

Thus bending o'er the vessel's laving side, 
To gaze on Dian's wave-reflected sphere. 
The soul forgets her schemes of hope and pride, 
And flies unconscious o'er each backward year. 
None are so desolate but something dear, 
Dearer than self, possesses or possess'd 
A thought, and claims the homage of a tear ; 
A flashing pang ! of which the weary breast 
Would still, albeit in vain, the heavy heart divest. 

To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell. 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 

Where things that own not man's dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 

To dimb the trackless mountains all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
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Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
This is not SoHtude; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores unroll'd. 

But 'midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world's tired denizen. 
With none to bless us, none whom we can bless. 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 
None that with kindred consciousness endued, 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flatter'd, follow'd, sought, and sued, — 
This is to be alone ; this, this, is Solitude.* 

Childe Karoldt Canto II. 

Ah I wretched and too solitary he. 

Who loves not his own company ; 

He'n feel the weight oft many a day. 

Unless he call in Sin or Vanity, 

To help to bear't away. 

Cowley. On Solitude. 

Livma a good deal alone will, I believe, correct me of my 

faults; for a man can do without his own approbation in much 

society, but he must make great exertions to gain it when he 

lives alone. Without it I am convinced solitude is not to be 

endured. 

Sydney Smtth. letters. 

To be exempt from the passions with which others are tor- 
mented, is the only pleasing Solitude. 

Spectator^ No. 4. 

O SoLrruDE I If I must with thee dwell. 
Let it not be among the jumbled heap 
Of murky buildings : climb with me the steep, — 

Nature's observatory — ^whence the deU, 

Its flowery slopes, its river's crystal swell. 
May seem a span ; let me thy vigils keep 
'Mongst boughs pavilion'd, where the deer's swift leap 

Startles the wild bee from the foxglove bell. 



* But little do men perceire what solitude is, and how far it extends. 

For a crowd is no company : men's faces are but like pictures in a gallery, 

and talk but a tinkling cymbal where there is no love. 

Bacon. Eaeaye. 
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But though I'll gladly trace these scenes with thee, 
Yet the sweet oonverse of an innocent mind. 
Whose words are images of thoughts refined. 

Is my soul's pleasure ; and it sure must be 
Almost the highest bliss of human-kind» 

When to thy haunts two kindred spirits flee. 

ExjLTB. Sonnets, 

Society not exclusive. 

As among men large fortunes are most commonly made by 
dealing in articles for which the poor (that is the multitude] 
are consumers, so in the traffic with society, a man should 
take into account not the rich and great only, but the many. 

H. Taylob. Statesman. 

Naitcy, wilt ihou go with me, 

Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town ? 
Can silent glens have charms for thee, 

The lowly cot and russet gown ? 
No longer drest in silken sheen, 

No longer deck'd with jewels rare. 
Say, canst thou quit each courtly scene 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair P 

O Nancy, when thou'rt far away, 

Wilt thou not cast a wish behind ? 

« 

Say, canst thou £EU!e the parching ray. 
Nor shrink before the wintry wind ? 

can that soft and gentle mien 
Extremes of harde^p leam to bear; 

Nor, sad, regret each courtly scene 
Where thou wert fairest of the fsur ? 

Nancy, canst thou love so true. 

Through perils keen with me to go. 
Or when thy swain mishap shall rue, 

To share with him the pang of woe P 
Say, should disease or pain befall, 

Wilt thou assume the nurse's care, 
s^OT wistful those gay scenes recall 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair P 

And when at last thy love shall die, 
Wilt thou receive his parting breath P 
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Wnt thou repress each struggling sigh, 
And cheer with smiles the bed of death ? 

And wilt thou o'er his breathless clay 
Strew flowers, and drop the tender tear, 

Nor then regret those scenes so gay, 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

Dk. Pebct* 



HISTORY. 

In history a great Tolume is unrolled for our instruction, 
drawing the materials of fature wisdom from the past errors and 
infirmities of mankind. It may in the perversion serve for a 
magazine, furnishing offensive and defensive weapons for parties 
in church and state, and supplying the means of keeping alive, 
or reviving, dissensions and animosities, and adding foel to civil 
fury. History consists, for the greater part, of the miseries 
brought upon the world by pride, ambition, avarice, revenge, 
lust, sedition, hypocrisy, imgovemed zeal, and all the train of 
disorderly appetites which shake the public with the same — 

'* troublous storms that toss 
The private state, and render life unsweet." * 

These vices are the causes of those storms ; religion, morals, 
law, prerogatives, privileges, liberties, rights of men are the 
pretexts. The pretexts are always found in some specious 
appearance of a real good. You would not secure men from 
tyranny and sedition, by rooting out of the mind the principles 
to whidi these fraudulent pretexts apply. If you did you would 
root out everything that is valuable in the human breast. 

Wise men will apply their remedies to vices, not to names ; to 
the causes of evil which are nermanent, not the occasional 
organs by which they act, and the transitory modes in which 
they appear. 

BUBKE. 

Labge and comprehensive views, the connection of causes 
and effects, the steady though often slow and at the time un- 
perceived influence of general principles ; habits of calm specu- 



* Gibbon observes " that the reign of Antoninus is marked by the rare 

adyantage of furnishing very few materials for history, which is indeed 

little more than the register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of 

mankind." 

Deeline and Fall, Chap. III. 
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lation, of foresight, of deliberatiye and proyiding wisdom ; these 

are the lessons of instniction, and these the best adyantages to 

be gained by the contemplation of history, and it is to these 

that the ambition of an historical student should be at all 

events directed. 

Smtth. Lectures on Modem History, 



MUSIC. 
Ferdinand, Whebe should this musick be ? i' the air, or the 
earth? 
It sounds no more, and sure it waits upon 
Some god of the island. Sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the king my father's wreck, 
This music crept by me upon the waters ; 
Allaying both their fury and my passion, 

With its sweet air. 

The Tempest, Act I. 

Nor had they waited 
For many moments, ere their ears were sated 
With a faint breath of music, which even then 
Fill'd out its voice, and died away again. 
Within a little space again it gave 
Its airy swellings, with a gentle wave, 
To light hung leaves, in smoothest echoes breaking,* 
Thro' oopse-clad valleys,— ere their death o'ertaking 

The Burgy murmurs of the lonely sea. 

Ebats. JEndytnion, Book I. 

Asm as I wake, sweet music, breathe 
Above, about, or underneath. 
Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 
Or the imseen genius of the wood. 



II Fenseroso. 



Duke, If musick be the food of love, play on ; 
Give me excess of it ; that, surfeiting, 



Thee, shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves, 

"With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown, 

And all their echoes, mourn : 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

Milton. Lycidas, 
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The appetite may sioken, and so die. 

That stram again : it had a dying fall : 

Oh I it came o'er my ear like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of yiolets,* 

Stealing, and giying odour. 

Twelfth Night, Act I. 

O Mtjsio, sphere-descended maid, 
Priend of pleasure, wisdom's aid, 
Why, goddess, why, to us denied, 
Lay'st thou thy ancient lyre aside ? 
As in that loved Athenian bower, 
Tou learn an all-commanding power ; 
Thy mimic soul, nymph endear'd. 
Can well recall what then it heard. 
"Where is thy native simple heart, 
Devote to virtue, fancy, art ? • 

Arise, as in that elder time. 
Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime ! 
Thy wonders in that god-like age 
Fill thy recording sister's page ; 
'Tis said, and I believe the tale. 
Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 
Had more of strength, diviner rage. 
Than all which charms this laggard age ; 
Even all at once together found, 
Cecilia's mingled world of sound. 
Oh I bid our vain endeavours cease, 
Bevive the just designs of Greece ; 
Betum in aJl thy simple state ; 
Confirm the tales her sons relate. 

Collins. Ode: TheFoisions. 

And ever against eating cares. 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 
Married to immortal verse : 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
Li notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 



The sweetness of the yiolet's deep blue eyes 
Kbs'd by the breath of heaven seems coloured by its skies. 

Chiide Sardld, 
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"^ili wanton heed and giddy canning, 

The melting yoice through mazee nmning^ 

XJntwiBting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of hannony ; 

That Orpheus' self may hea^e his head 

From golden slumber, on a bed 

Of heap'd Elysian flowers, and hear 

Such strains as would haye won the ear 

Of Huto, to have quite set free 

His half-regain'd Eurydioe. 

rJUigro. 

Lorenzo, How sweet the moonlight slee]>s upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of musLo 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night. 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. , 
Bit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
' Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst the muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly dose us in, we cannot hear it. — 

E^nUr Mtutidaiu. 
Come, ho I and wake Diana with a hymn ; 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress' ear. 
And draw her home with music 

[IfiMic. 
Jesiica. 1 am never merry, when I hear sweet music 
Lor, The reason is, your spirits are attentive : 
Per do but note a wild and wanton herd. 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Eetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud. 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound. 
Or any air of music touch their ears. 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
. Their savage eyes tum'd to a modest gaze. 
By the sweet power of music : therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods. 
Since npught so stockish, hard, and full of rage. 
But music for the time doth change his nature : 
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The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man bo trusted. 

Merclumt of Veniee^ Act V. 

But let my due feet neyer fail, 
To walk the studious cloister's pale. 
And love the high-embowed roof 
With antique pillars massy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Caating a dim religious light : 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full- voiced quire below, 
Li service high and anthems clear ; 
As may with sweetness through mine ear. 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

II JPmseroso, 

What passion cannot music raise and quell ?* 

When Jubal struck the chorded shell 

His listening brethren stood around. 

And, wondering, on their feices fell 

To worship that celestial sound. 
Less than a god they thought there could not dwell 

Within the hollow of that shell, 

That spoke so sweetly and so well. 

What passion cannot music raise and quell P 

• • • * • 

But oh ! what art can teach. 
What human voice can reach 

The sacred organ's praise ? 
Notes inspiring holy love. 
Notes that wing their heavenly ways 

To mend the choirs above. 

D&YDEN. Ode to 8t, Ofcilia. 

* Bovereign of the willing soul, 

Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs, 

Enchanting shell ! the sullen cares 

And frantic passions hear thy soft control. 

Ga\T. The Frogreee of Boeey, 
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Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv'st unseen. 

Within thy airy shell, 
By slow Meander's margent green, 
And in the violet-embroider'd vale 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth well : 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissas are ? 
O, if thon have 

Hid them in some flowery cave, 
Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere ! 
So mayst thou be translated to the skies, ' 
And give resounding grace to all heaven's harmonies.* 

Enter CoMTJS. 

Cknnui, Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 

Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast. 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence through the empty vaulted night. 
At every fall smoothing the raven-down 
Of darkness till it smiled ! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the sirens three. 
Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 
Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs ; 
Who as they sung would take the prison'd soul 
And lap it in Elysium : ScyUa wept 
And chid her barking waves into attention ; 
And fell Charybdis murmur'd soft applause : 
But they in pleasing slumber lull'd the sense, 
And in sweet madness robb'd it of itself; 
But such a sacred and homefelt delight, 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 
I never heard till now. 



EXTTiE. 

Ah — we but hear 
Of the survivors' toil in their new lands. 
Their numbers and success ; but who can number 
The hearts that broke in silence, of that malady 
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WHch calls up green and native fields to view 

Piom the rough deep, with such identity 

To the poor exile's fever'd eye, that he 

Can scarcely be restrain'd from treading them ? 

That melody, which out of tones and tunes 

Collect such pasture for the longing sorrow, 

Of the sad mountaineer, when £eu: away 

Prom his snow canopy of cHfi^s and clouds, 

That he feeds on the sweet but poisonous thought, 

And dies. 

Bybon. Th$ Two FoBcari, 



The Hevei'ie ofFojor Susan. 

At the comer of Wood Street, when daylight appears, \ 

Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three years : 
Poor Susan has pass'd by the spot, and has heard ^ 

In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 

'Tis a note of enchantment ; what ails her ? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 
Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripp'dwith her pail; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove's. 
The one only dweUihg on earth that she loves. 

She looks, and her heart is in heaven : but they fSade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade ; 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colours have aU pass'd away from her eyes. 

WOBDSWOBJH. 



SoNO — Forsaken Love, 

Laitg I sat by the broom sae green 

An' my heart was eerie ! 
Por aye this strain was breathed within, 

Your laddie will no come near ye I 
lie still thou wee bit fluttering thing, 
"What means this weary wavering P 
Nae heart returns thy raptured spring, 

Your laddie will no come near ye. 
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His leefu' sang the robin sung 

On fhe bough that hung sae near me, 
Wr tender grief my heart was wrong, 

For, O, the strain was dreary ! 
The robin's sang it could na be 
That gart the tear-drap blind my ee ; — 
How ken'd the wee bird on the tree 
That my laddie wad no come near me ^ 

The new-wean'd lamb on yonder lea, 
It bleats out through the braken. 

The berried bird upon the tree 
Mourns o'er its nest forsaken ;— 

If they are wae, how weel may I ? 

Nae grief like mine aneath the sky ; 

The lad I lo'e he cares na by, 
Though my fond heart is breaken. 



Jam wilt thou leave me thus, 
And haye no more pity 
Of him that loyeth thee f 
Alas I thy cruelty I 
And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Say nay I say nay I 



HOGO. 



Sm T. Wtatt. 



WALA wala up the bank, 
And wala wala down the brae, 

And wala wala yon bum-side 

Where I and my love wont to gae ! 

1 leant my back unto an aik, 

I thought it was a trusty tree ; 
But first it bow'd,'and syne it brak. 
And sae did my true-love to me.* 

O wala wala, love is bonny 
A Httle time, while it is new ; 

But when it's auld it waxeth cauld, 
And fades awa' like morning dew ! 



* True-lore, betrothed: from Danish '^tro," troth or faith, and "loye,'' 
to promise. 

Northern Antiquities 



I 
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O wherefore shoxdd I busk my head P 
Or wherefore should I kame my hair ? 

For my trae-loye's forsaken me, 
And says he'll never loye me mair. 

Now Arthur Seat sail be my bed : 
The sheets shall ne'er be prest by me : 

Saint Anton's Well sail be my drink, 
Since my tnie-love's forsaken me. 

Marti'mas wind, when wilt thou blaw 
And shake the green leaves aff the tree ? 

gentle death, when wilt thou oome P 

For of my life I am wearie. 

Anon. 



HAPPINESS. 

PhilosophigaIi happiness is to want little ; civil or vulgar 
happiness is to want much, and to enjoy much.* 

BXTSXB. 

To be happy, the passion must be cheerftil and gay, not 

gloomy and melancholy. A propensity to hope and joy is real 

riches ; one to fear and sorrow, real poverty. 

Hume. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to pomp 
and noise ; it arises, in the first place, from the enjoyment of 
one's self; and in the next, from the friendship and conversa- 
tion of a few select companions. 

Spectator^ No. 15. 

Happiness is the fruit of a man's own care and industry, as 

it consists in the goodness of his dispositions, his inclinations, and 

his actions. 

Antonintts. 

The human mind, in proportion as it is deprived of external 
resources, sedulously labours to find within itself the means of 



* This giyes a different turn to the reflections of the wise man and the 

fool. The first endeayours to shine in himself) and the last to outshine 

others. The first is humbled by the sense of his own infirmities, the last is 

lifted up by the discovery of those which he observes in other men. The 

wise man considers what he wants, and the fool what he abounds in. The 

wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation, and the fool when 

he recommends himself to the applause of those about him. 

Spectator, 
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happiness, learns to rely with ccmfidenoe on its own exertions, 
and gains with greater certainty the power of being happy. 

Zi 



That all who are happy are equally happy, is not tme. A 
peasant and a philosopher may be equally satisfied, but not 
equally happy. Happiness consists in the mnltipUcity of agree- 
able consdonsness. A peasant has not capacity for haying equal 
happiness with a philosopher. This question was yery happily 
illustrated by the Bey. Mr. Bobert Brown, at Utrecht: '*A 
small drinking-glass and a large one," said he, ''maybe equally 

full, but a large one holds more than the smaU." 

JoHireoN. 

The haunts of happiness are yaried and rather unaccount- 
able, but I haye more often* seen her among little children, and 
home firesides, and in country houses, than any where else, — at 

least I think so. 

Sydmst Smixh. 

How distant oft the thing we dote on most, 
Than that for which we dote— felicity ! 

Young. Night Thou^hU, 



THE FALLACY OF EELYTNG UPON GENEEAL OPINIOK. 

He that rests upon established consent, as the judgment ap- 
proyed by time, trusts to a yery fallacious and weak founda- 
tion : for we haye but an imperfect knowledge of the discoyeries 
in arts and sciences made public in different ages and countries. 
• ♦ ♦ • j^Qp £g consent, or the continuance thereof, a thing 
of any great account: for howeyer goyernments may yary, 
there is but one state of the sciences : and that will for oyer be 
democratic or popular. But the doctrines of greatest yogue 
among the people, are either the contentious and quarrelsome, 
or the showy and empty ; that is, such as may either entrap the 
assent or lull the mind to rest : whence of course the greatest 



If solid happiness we prize, 
"Within our breast this jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 

And that dear hut, our home. 

CoTtoir. JU JPir$9id€, 



I 
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geniuses in all ages liaye suffered Tiolence, wliilst, out of regard 

to their own character, they submitted to the judgment of the 

times and the populace. And thus, when any more sublime 

speculations happened to appear, they were commonly tossed 

and extinguished by the breath of popular opinion. Whence 

time, like a river, has brought down to us what is light and 

tumid, but sunk what was ponderous and solid. 

Bacon. 



FEET. 

Heb feet, beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice stole in and out, 

As if they fear'd the light : 
Buf, oh ! she dances such a way. 
No sun upon an Easter day. 

Is half so fine a sight. 

SucxLiNo. ballad upon a Wedding. 

Heb pretty feet 

Like snails did creep 

A little out, and then, 

As if they play'd at bo-peep. 

Did soon draw in again. 

Herrick. 



care. 

Such songs have power to quiet 

The restless pulse of care. 
And come like the benediction 

That follows after prayer, 

* • • • 

And the night shall be fill'd with music. 

And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away, 

LoiraFfiLLOw. 

Cabe, mad to see a man sae happy. 
E'en drown'd himsel' amang the nappy ;* 



* Cares have commonly rery little jarisdiction oyer the^time that is spent 

in eating and drinking^ 

X><m QmoU, 

u 
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Qreat Alexander to subdue the world, 
Ljoenm there, and painted Stoa next : 
There shalt thou hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 
By Yoioe or hand ; and Tarious-measured yerse, 
iEolian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 
And his who gave them breath but higher song, 
Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer call'd. 
Whose poem Phoebus challenged for his own ; 
Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence, with delight received 
In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fiftte, and chance, and change in human life, 
High actions, and high passions best describing : 
Thence to the famous orators repair. 
Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratic, 
8hook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes' throne : 
To sage Philosophy next lend thine ear. 
From heaven descended to the low-roof 'd house 
Of Socrates ; see there his tenement. 
Whom well inspired the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams, that water'd all the schools 
Of Academics old and new, with those 
Sumamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe. 

Faradiw Sfffained^ Book IT. 

UPB — ^IT8 TBUE ESTIMATE. 

It is not growing like a tree, 
In bulk, doth make man better be ; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere : 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of Hght. 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
.'/ And Stirihort nbfeaBtureir life 'may perifect be. 

1 ' ' • ' • Bmr 7oN80K. 
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TnfE steals away like to a stream^ 
And we glide hence away with him : 
No sound recalls the hours once fled, 

Or roses being witherM : — 

• • • • • 

Whose life with care is overcast, 
That man's not said to live, but last ; 
Nor is't a life seven years to tell. 
But for to live that half seven well. 

Herbick. To John Wicks, 

Long I have lasted in this world 'tis true, 

But yet those years that I have lived but few* 

• • • • • 

He lives who lives to virtue ; men who cast 
Their ends for pleasure, do not live, but last. 

HEamcK. On HitnUlf. 

Tho' death the virtuous young destroy,* 
They go to rest and heavenly joy ; 
Life is not to be judged by days, 
Virtue endures— when time decays. 
And many old we falsely call, 
Who, truly, never lived at all ; 
For what is Time if not employed 
Li worthy deeds — ^but all a void ? 
Then think not, tho' abridged by fate. 
Too short this youth's allotted date. 
With dignity he flll'd his span, 
Li conduct and in worth a man. 
So spent, a life to Heaven appears 
As full as Nestor's length of years. 

Akon. 



ODE TO THE WEST WIND. 

WILD West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 



Perhaps the early grave 
Which men weep over may be sent to save. 

Donjwm, 
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Are driyen, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing,* 
Tellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Festilenoe-striGken mnltitades. O thou 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 
The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low. 
Each like a corpse within its grave, nntil 
Thine aznre sister of the spring shall blow 
Her clarion o'er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driying sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill : 
Wild spirit, which art moving everywhere ; 
Destroyer and preserver : Hear, hear ! 

Thou on whose stream, 'mid the steep sky's commotion, 

Loose clouds like earth's decaying leaves are shed. 

Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning ; those are spread 

On the blue surface of thy airy surge. 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Maenad, e'en from the dim verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith's height — 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 

Of the dying year, to which this closing night 

Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 

Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst : hear ! 

Thou who didst waken from his summer-dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay 
LuU'd by the coil of his crystalline streams 
Beside a pumice isle in Baise's bay. 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave's intenser day, 
All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet the sense faints picturing them ! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic's level powers 



Angel forms, who lay entranced 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Yallambrosa, where th' Etrurian shades 
High oyer arch'd imbow'r. 

Paradise LoH^ Book I. 
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Cleave themselyes into chasms, wliile far below 
The sea-blooms, and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 
Thy Toice, and suddenly grow gray with fear, 
And tremble and despoil themselves : hear! 



wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 



Shellet. 



The wind, 
A sightless labourer, whistles at his task. 

WoRDSwoBTH. The JSxcursion. 

Done the tales, to bed we creep, 

By whisp'ring winds soon lulled asleep. 

L'AUdgro. 

Now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those babuy spoils. As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now art past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest ; with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their coui^se, and many a league, 
Cheer'd with the grateful smell, old ocean smiles. 

Paradise Lost. Book lY. 



LUXUEIES. 

It is an old and good distinction that some things are made 
only for our use, and some things for enjoyment. The first we 
value only for their use, the second we account our happiness. 

Sherlock. On Death. 

Lear, 0, beason not the need ; our basest beggars 

Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

Man's life is cheap as beasts' ; thou art a lady ; 

If only to go warm were gorgeous, 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear'st. 

Which scarcely keeps thee warm. 

Kinff Lear, 
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BoAflTDTG is but aa art oar iemn to liliiid. 

And with. faJtB tenon m?< ^ motifter ^tt"**!- 

PoETiL iiU; Book XXIL 



FEAKnot, bat 1)6 bold: 
A decent boldnesB evesr meets wink friends, 
Boooeeds, and eVn a stranger reoommends. 

Pope. (M TyMrj r, Book TIL 

CHASTITT. 

*TlB chastity, my brother, chastity : 

She that has that, is dad in complete sted ; 

And, like a qniver'd nymph with arrows keen. 

May trace hnge forests, and nnharbonr'd heaths, 

Tnfamons hills, and sandy perilons wilds ; 

Where, through the sacred rays of chastity. 

No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer. 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity. 

Yea, there where every desolation dwells. 

By grots and caverns shagged with horrid shades. 

She may pass on with unblench'd majesty. 

Be it not done in pride, or in presumption. 

Some say, no evil thing that walks by night. 

In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen. 

Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 

That breaks his magic chains at curfew time. 

No goblin, or swart fSaery of the mine. 

Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 

Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 

To testify the arms of chastity ? 

Bence had the huntress Dian her dread bow, 

Pair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 

Wherewith she tamed the brinded lioness 

And spotted mountain-pard, but set at naught 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid ; gods and men 

Fear'd her stem frown, and she was queen o' the woods. 

What was that snaky-headed Gorgon shield, 

That wise Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin. 

Wherewith she freezed her foes to oongeal'd stone, 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity, 

And noble grace that dash'd brute violence 



^ 
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With sudden adoration and blank awe ? 

80 dear to heaven is saintly chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt ; 

And, in dear dream and solemn vision, 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear ; 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind. 

And turn it by degrees to the soul's essence. 

Till all be made immortal : but when lust. 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 

But most by lew4 and lavish act of sin. 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion,* 

Lnbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp. 

Oft seen in chamel vaults and sepulchres, 

Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave, 

As loth to leave the body that it loved. 

And link'd itself by carnal sensuality 

To a degenerate and degraded state. 

Second Brother, How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 

But musical as is Apollo's lute. 

And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

Milton. Comtu. 

AUTHOEITY. 

Isabella, Oh ! 'tis excellent 

To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 

^ There is not, in my opinion, a consideration more effectual to eztinguish 

inordinate dedrea in the soul of man, than the notions of Plato and his 

followers upon that subject. They tell us that every passion which has 

been contracted' by the soul during her residence in the body, remains with 

her in a separate state, and that the soul in the body and out of the body 

differs no more than the man does from himself when he is in his house or 

in open air. 

Spectator, 
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u- ••- TV 'iuam£ Joes. Jore winild ne'er be quiet, 

■".■r iTiT- pKiCa^, petty office 

'\\ tu.1 ifw 3li^ haarvn tor thunder: notJung but 

■^ 1 -Mi::^. »it£i At siMrp and mlphnroaB bolt, 
^' ..; ■* at 'in««l£««bte and gnarled oak, 
~ !,■ ::- ^ rt iiT-r^ : but nun, |>road Tna-n ] 
'-■^* 12 1 -;:riw "jrrat •atbority,' 
1 >« .r^rui: x vicit Ws most ■ssnred, 
- ~ ^leu- *c«l^.v. — tike an angiy ape, 
' 1 -> ^- : -;iji::kci.- tridsa before high heaTen, 
.- - 1^- :>« is^nf nep ; who, vith our spleens, 
> -» . i.- J^ =Ess«tBS lan^ morteL 

M—mtJw Mttmtn, Act H. 



« xnlj great who place thdr ambition 

.■ taem^TSB the conscience of voitbj 

'^.<>p«vt ot i^aty which attends them. 

~ --, No. 172. 



:r~v£. SMne siduere greatness, and 9(ane 

''..^$^.:i%s. "cwi be great, the contempt of 

, »,-;s« BHo is mvelf local. Ihe^ are 
«<vaM« are little. 

Jonmoir. 

«Ua.T ttA.CS. 

^ V »<Mk pover and to lose liberty ; or to 
,-s *»i ^> '■'^ power over a man's self. 
.1^ jvrMW had need to bomnr other 
i. :^l«tlse^wl^ happy ; for if they judge by 
, M<x>^ '^"^ '^ • ^^ ^ t'*^ think with 
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themselyes wLat other men think of them, and that other men 
would fain be as they are, then they are happy as it were by 
report ; when perhaps they fbd the contrary within ; for they 
are the first that find their own griefs, though they be the last 
that find their own firalts. • * * 

In place there is a licence to do good and evil, whereof the 
latter is a curse, for in eyil the best condition is not to will ; 
the second, not to can. But power to do good is the true and 
lawful end of aspiring; for good thoughts (though God accept 
them) yet towards men are little better than good dreams, 
except they be put in act, and that cannot be without power 
and place as the vantage and commanding ground. Merit and 
good works is the end of man's motion, and conscience of the 
same is the accomplishment of man's rest. 

Bacon. Usaof : On Great Flaee, 



80NKET. 

Mark when she smiles with amiable cheer. 

And tell me whereto ye can liken it ; 

When on each eyelid sweetly do appear 

An hundred Graces as in shade do sit. 

Likest it seemeth, in my simple wit, 

Unto the fiEiir sunshine in summer day. 

That when, a dreadful storm away is flit,* 

Through the broad world doth spread its goodly ray : 

At sight whereof each bird that sits on spray, 

And every beast that to his den was fled. 

Comes forth afresh out of their late dismay. 

And to the light lifb up their drooping head : 

So my storm-beaten heart likewise is cheer'd 

With that sunshine when cloudy looks are clear'd. 

Sfsnsbr. 



• 



Ab when from mountain-tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the north wind sleeps, o'erspread 
Heayen's cheerful face, the lowering element 
Scowls o*er the darkened landscape snow, or shower ; 
If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Extend his eyening beam, the fields reyiye, 
The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hiU and yalley rings. 

Faradite Lost, Book 11. 
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FLIGHT. 

Falstaff. The better part of yalour is discretioii; in the 

which better part I have saved my life. 

Hmry JF., Last Part. 

EoB those that fly may fight again, 

Which he can never do that's slain. 

Hence timely running's no mean part 

Of conduct in the martial art ; 

By which some glorious feats achieve, 

As citizens by breaking thrive ; 

And cannons conquer armies, while 

They seem to draw off and recoil ; 

Is held the gallantest course, and bravest 

To great exploits, as well as safest; 

That spares th' expense of time and pains. 

And dangerous beating out of brains ; 

And in the end prevails as certain 

As those that never trust to fortune ; 

But make their fear do execution 

Beyond the stoutest resolution ; 

As earthquakes kill without a blow. 

And, only trembling, overthrow. 

If the ancients crown'd their bravest men 

That only saved a citizen. 

What victory could e*er be won. 

If ev'ry one would save but one ? 

Or fight indanger'd to be lost. 

Where all resolve to save the most ? 

By this means, when a battle's won. 

The war's as far from being done ; 

Por those that save themselves and fly, 

Gb halves, at least, i' th' victory ; 

And sometimes when the loss is small. 

And danger great, they challenge all ; 

For those who run from th' enemy, 

Engage them equally to fly ; 

And when the fight becomes a chace. 

They win the day that win the race. 

Sudibras, Fart lU., Canto 3. 

SONG. 

When ye come to yon town end 
Eu' mony a lass ye'U see ; 
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Dinna, dinna look at them, 
For fear ye mindna me. 

Dinna ask me gin I luye thee ? 

Deed I darena tell ; 
Dinna ask me gin I luye thee ? 
Ask it o' your yoursel% 

dinna look at me sae aft, 

Sae weel as ye may trow ; 
For when ye look at me sae aft, 

I canna look at you, 

Dinna ask me, &c. 

Little ken ye but mony ane 

Will say they fancy thee ; 
But only keep your mind to them 

That fancies nane but thee. 
Dinna ask me, &c. 



WORSHIP. 

WEDDINQ-OTTEST ! this soul hath been 

Alone on a wide wide sea ; 
So lonely 'twas, that God himself 

Scarce seemed there to be. 

sweeter than the marriage feast, 

'Tis sweeter far to me, 
To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company I 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray. 
While each to his great Father bends ; 
Old men and babes, and loving Mends, 

And youths and maidens gay. 

Farewell ! farewell ! but this I tell 

To thee, thou wedding-guest. 
He prayeth well who loveth well 

Both man, and bird, and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loyeth best 

All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loyeth us, 

He ni«4i9^ wxd loye A ajll* 

CoLEBiDOE. The Ancient Mariner, 
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Habk! In what rings 
And hymning drcnlations the qtiiek world 

Awakes and sings ! 

The rising winds. 

And falling springs. 

Birds, beasts, all things 
Adore him in their kinds. 

Thus all is hurl'd 
In sacred hymns and order, the great chime 
And symphony of Nature. Prayer is 

The world in tune, 

A spirit-voyce, 

And vocall joyes, 
"Whose eccho is lieayen's blisse. 

O let me dimbe 
"When I lye down. The pious soul by night 
Is like a clouded starre, whose beames, though said 

To shed their light 

Under some cloud. 

Yet are above, 

And shine and move 
Beyond that mistic shrewd. 

So in my bed, 

That curtain'd grave, though sleep, like ashes, hide 

My lamp and life, both shall in thee abide. 

H. Yauohan. Silex SeintiUans. 



FOBB£A£AKOE. 

I HAVE observed one ingredient somewhat necessary in a 

man's composition towards happiness, which people of feeling 

would do well to acquire — ^a certain respect for the follies of 

mankind : for there are so many fools whom the world entitles 

to regard, whom accident has placed in heights of which they 

are unworthy, that he who cannot restrain his contempt or 

indignation at the sight, will be too often quarrelling with the 

disposal of things to relish that share which is allotted to 

himselL 

Kackenzib. Man ofFeding. 

EoE that man has no claim to sense. 
Whose blood boils at impertinence ; 
Were I to scourge each fool I meet, 
I ne'er must go into the street. 
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Webe I to be angry at men being fools, I could here find 
ample room for declamation; but, alas! I have been a fool 
myself; and why should I be angry with them for being some- 
thing so natural to every child of humanity P 

GOLDSMTTH. EBMyt, 
PATIENCE. 

The two powers which in the opinion of Epictetus constituted 
a wise man, were those of bearing and forbearing. 

Chorus, Many are the sayings of the wise. 

In ancient and in modem books enrolled, 

Extolling patience as the truest fortitude ; 

And to the bearing well of all calamities, 

All chances incident to man's frail life, 

Consolatories writ 

With studied argument, and much persuasion sought. 

Lenient of grief and anxious thought : 

But with the afflicted in his pangs their sound 

Little preyails, or rather seems a tune 

Harsh, and of dissonant mood &om his complaint : 

Unless he feel within 

Some source of consolation from above, 

Secret refreshings, that repair his strength, 

And fainting spirits uphold. 

Milton. Samson AgoniaUi, 

LeoruUo, I fbay thee, cease thy counsel. 

Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve : give not me counsel ; 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear, 
But such a one whose wrongs do suit with mine. 
Bring me a father that so loved his child. 
Whose joy of her is overwhelmed like mine, 
And bid him speak of patience ; 
Measure his woe the length and breadth of mine, 
And let it answer every strain for strain ; 
As thus for thus, and such a grief for such, 
In every lineament, branch, shape, and form; 
If such a one will smile, and stroke his beard ; 
Cry, sorrow wag I and hem, when he should groan ; 
Patch grief with proverbs ; make misfortune drunk 
With candle- wasters ; bring him yet to me, 
And I of him will gather patience. 
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But there is no such man : for, brother, men 
Can counsel, and speak comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel, but tasting it* 
Their counsel turns to passion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 
•Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 
Charm ache with air, and agony with words : 
No, no ; 'tis all men's ofiB.ce to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow ; 
But no man's virtue, nor sufi&ciency. 
To be so moral, when he shall endure 
The like himself : therefore give me no counsel : 
My griefs cry louder than advertisement. 

Antonio, Therein do men from children nothing dififer. 

Leonato, I pray thee, peace : I will be flesh and blood ; 
For tiiere was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the tooth-ache patientiy ; f 
However they have writ the style of gods, 
And made a push at chance and sufiEerance. 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act Y. 

But patience is more oft the exercise 

Of saints, the trial of their fortitude, 

Making them each his own deliverer. 

And victor over all 

That tyranny or fortune can inflict. 

Samson Agcnistes. 



PliEASUBE FROM THE VIEWS OF NATXJBE. 

What, though not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of envied life ; though only few possess 
Patrician honours, or imperial state. 
Yet Nature's care to all her children just 
With richer treasures and an ampler state. 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. His the city's pomp 



< We have all of ub sufficient fortitude to bear the misfortunes of others. 

Rochefoucauld. 

t Philosophy triumphs easily oyer past, and oyer futore, eyils^ but present 
eyils triumph oyer philosophy. 

; . • " ■ t . .'. ' Jbia, 
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The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 
The princely dome, the column, and the arch. 
The breathing marble, and the sculptured gold. 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim. 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him the Spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds ; for him the hand 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom : 
Each pleasing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk 
And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flies o*er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreproved. 

Akenside. Fleasuret of Imaffination. 

Btjt let not man's unequal views 

Presume o'er Nature and her laws ; 
'Tis his with grateful joy to use 

The indulgence of the Sovereign Cause ; 
Secure that health and beauty springs 
Through this majestic frame of things 

Beyond what he can reach to know. 
And that Heaven's all-subduing will, 
"With good the progeny of iU, 

Attempereth every state below. 

Akenstoe. Ode on the Winter Solstice. 



POVERTY. 
This mournful Truth is every where confess'd, 

Slow rises worth, by Poverty distrest. 

Johnson. Zondon, 

WANT. 

Want is a bitter and a hateful good 

Because its virtues are not understood. 

• « • * 

Prudence at once and fortitude it gives. 
And, if in patience taken, mends our Hves ; 
For even that indigence which brings me low, 
Makes me myself, and Him above to know ; 

X 
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A good wldcli none would cliallenge, few would choose, 

A fair possession which mankind refuse. 

If we from wealth to poverty descend, 

Want gives to know the flatterer from the friend* 

Dryden. 



JEALOUSY. 

Tbuxes, light as air, 
Are to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 

Othello, Act nr. 

AGBEEABLENESS. 

If you wish to appear agreeable in society you must consent 
to be taught many things which you know already. 

XiATATER. 

The true art of being agreeable, is to appear well pleased 
with all the company, and rather to seem weU entertained with 
them, than to bring entertainment to them. A man thus dis- 
posed, perhaps, may not have much learning, nor any wit; 
but if he has common sense, and something friendly in his 
behaviour, it conciliates men's minds more than the brightest 
parts without this disposition ; and when a man of such a turn 
comes to old age he is almost sure to be treated with respect. 

Spectator. 

The character in conversation which commonly passes for 

agreeable is made up of civility and falsehood. 

Swift. 

Good nature is more agreeable in conversation than wit, and 

gives a certain air to the countenance which is more amiable 

than beauty. It shows virtue in the fEurest light, and takes off 

in some measure from the deformity of vice, and makes even 

folly and impertinence supportable. 

Spectator, No. 223. 

ELOQUENCE. 

Canterbury, TTeab him but reason in divinity, 
And, aU-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate : 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
Tou would say, — ^it hath been all in all his study ; 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
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A fearful battle rendered you in music : 

Turn him to any cause of poUcy, 

The Gordian Knot of it he will unloose, 

FamiHar as his garter ; that, when he speaks. 

The air, a chartered libertine, is still. 

And the mute wonder, lufketh in men's ears, 

To steal his sweet and honey'd sentences ; 

So that the art and practic part of life 

Must be the mistress to this theoric. 

Henry V.y Act I. 

The faculties of the orator are not exercised, indeed, as in 
other sciences, within certain precise and determinate limits : 
on the contrary, eloquence is the most comprehensive of the 
whole circle of arts. Thus he alone- can justly be deemed an 
orator, who knows how to employ the most persuasiye argu- 
ments upon eyery question ; who can express himself suitable 
to the dignity of the subject, with all the powers of grace and 
harmony, in a word, who can penetrate into every minute dr- 
ctmistance, and manage the whole train of incidents to the 
greatest advantage of his cause. 

Melmouth. Dialogue on Oratory ascribed to Fliny. 



AMBITION. 

But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell. 
And there hath been thy bane ; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire ; 
And but once kindled, quenchless eveitoore. 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest ; a fever at the core, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever. bore. 

This makes the madmen who have made men mad 
By their contagion, conquerors and kings. 
Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, bards, statesmen, all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul's secret springs, 
And are themselves the fools to those they fool ; 
Envied, yet how unenviable ! what stings 
Are theirs ! One breast laid open were a school. 
Which would untoach mankind the lust to shine or rule. 

z 2 
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Their breath is agitation, a&d their life 
A storm whereon they ride» and sink at last. 
And yet so nursed and bigoted to strife, 
That should their days, smriying perils past. 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die ; 
Eyen as a flame imfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by. 
Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 

He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind. 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread. 
Bound him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head. 
And thus reward the toil that to those summits led. 

ChUde Baroldy Canto 3. 

No superiority yields any satisfaction save that which we pos- 
sess or obtain over those with whom we immediately compare 
ourselves. It follows therefore that the pleasures of ambition 
which are supposed to be X)eculiar to high stations, are in reality 
common to all conditions. It is not what one possesses that con- 
stitutes the pleasure, but what one possesses more than the 
other. Philosophy smiles at the contempt with which the rich 
and great speak of the petty strifes and competitions of the 
poor ; not reflecting that these strifes and competitions are just 
as reasonable as their own, and the pleasure which success affords 

the same. 

Paley. Moral Philotophy. 

Ambition, that high and glorious passion which makes such 
havoc among the sons of men, arises from a proud desire of 
honour and distinction; and when the splendid trappings in 
whidi it is usually caparisoned are removed, will be found to 
consist of the mean materials of envy, pride, and covetousness. 

Bu&TON. Anatomy* 

But 'tis a common proof 
That lowliness is young ambition's ladder,* 

* "Well it is known that ambition can creep as weU as soar. The pride of 
no person in a flourishing condition is more justly to be cbreaded than that 
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Whereto the climber upward turns his fieuse : 

But when he once attains the topmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend. 

JuUuB Oeeaary Act II. 



A DIBGE. 

Weep not for her ! Oh she was far too fair, 
Too pure to dwell in this guilt-tainted earth ! 

The sinless glory and the golden air 
Of ZIon, seem'd to claim her from her birth : 

A spirit wander'd from its native zone 

Which soon discovering took her for its own : 
Weep not for her ! 

Weep not for her ! — ^Her span was like the sky 
Whose thousand stars shine beautiful and bright : 

Like flowers that know not what it is to die; 
Like long-link'd shadeless months of Polar light ; 

Like music floating o'er a waveless lake 

While Echo answers from the flowery brake ; 
Weep not for her ! 

Weep not for her ! she died in early youth 
Ere Hope had lost its rich romantic hues : 

When human bosoms seem'd the home of truth 
And earth still gleam'd with beauty's radiant dews ; 

Her summer prime waned not to days that freeze ; 

Her wine of life was run not to the lees : 
Weep not for her ! 



of him who is mean and cringing under a doubtful and unprosperous 
fortune. 

; BURKB. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the meanest offices : so climbing 

is performed in the same posture with creeping. 

Swift. 

But what will not ambition and revenge 

Descend to ? Who aspires, must down as low 

As high he soared ; obnoxious, first or last, 

To basest things. Hevenge at first though sweet, 

Bitter ere long back on itself recoils. 

FaradUe Zostf Book IX. 
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Weep not for her ! — ^By fleet or slow decay 
It never grieyed her bosom's core to mark 

The playmates of her childhood wane away, 
Her prospects wither, or her hopes grow dark ; 

Translated by her God with spirit shriven 

She passed as 'twere in smiles from Earth to Heaven : 
Weep not for her I 

Weep not for her ! — ^It was not hors to feel 
The miseries that corrode amassing years, 

'Gkdnst dreams of baffled bliss the heart to steel 
To wander sad down Age's vale of tears, 

As whirl the wither'd leaves from Friendship's tree 

And on Earth's wintry wold alone to be : 
Weep not for her ! 

Weep not for her ! — She is an Angel now. 
And treads the sapphire floors of Paradise, 

All darkness wiped from her refulgent brow, 
Sin, sorrow, suffering, banish'd from her eyes. 

Victorious over Death, to her appear 

The vista'd joys of Heaven's eternal year : 
Weep not for her I 

Weep not for her ! — ^Her memory is the shrine 
Of pleasant thoughts, soft as the scent of flowers, 

Cabn as the windless eve, the sun's decline. 
Sweet as the song of birds among the bowers, 

Bich as a rainbow with its hues of light 

Pure as the moonshjne of an autumn night. 
Weep not for her ! 

Weep not for her ! — There is no cause for woe ; 

But rather nerve the spirit that it walk 
Unshrinking o'er the thorny paths below, 

And from Earth's low defllements keep thee back ; 
So, when a few fleet severing years have flown, 
She'll meet thee at Heaven's gate— and lead thee on. 

B. M. KoiB. 

An Epitaph mi the Marchioness of Winchester, 

This rich marble doth inter 
The honoured wife of Winchester, 
A Viscount's daughter, an Earl's heir, 
Besides wT)a.t her virtues fair 



-^ 
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Added to her noble birth, 

More than she could own from earth. 

Summers three times eight save one 

She has told ; alas ! too soon 

After so short time of breath, 

To house with darkness and with death. 

Yet had the number of her days 

Been as complete as was her praise, 

Nature and fate had had no strife 

In giving limit to her life. 

Her high birth, and her graces sweet 
Quickly found a lover meet ; 
The virgin quire for her request 
The Qt)d that sits at marriage-feast ; 
He at their invoking came 
But with a scarce-well-lighted flame ; 
And in his garland as he stood. 
Ye might discern a cypress-bud. 
Once had the early matrons run 
To greet her of a lovely son. 
And now with second hope she goes, 
And calls Lucina to her throes ; 
But whether by mischance or blame 
Atropos for Lucina came ; 
And with remorseless cruelty 
Spoird at once both fruit and tree : 
The hapless babe before his birth 
Had burial, yet not laid in earth. 
And the languished mother's womb 
Was not long a living tomb. 

So have I seen some tender slip. 
Saved with care from winter's nip. 
The pride of her carnation train 
Pluck'd by some unheedy swain. 
Who only thought to crop the flower 
New shot up from vernal shower ; 
But the fair blossom hangs the head 
Side-ways as on a dying-bed. 
And those pearls of dew she wears. 
Prove to be presaging tears. 
Which the sad mom had let fall 
On her hastening funeral. 
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Oontle lady, m»y tty grave 
P«Boe and quiet ever tiave ; 
After tiuB thy travftil sore 
Bweet rest seize thee ovenaore. 
That to give the world incrOBse, 
Shorten'd hast thy own life's lease. 
Here, beside the sorrowing 
Tb&t thy noble house doth bring', 
Hera be tears of perfect moaa 
Wept for thee in Helicon, 
And some flowers, and some bays 
For thy hearse, to strew the ways. 
Sent thee from the baoke of Came, 
Devoted to thy virtuous name ; 
Whilst thou, bright Saint, higli sitt'st In 
Next her much like to thee in story. 
That fair Syrian shepherdess. 
Who after years of barrenness. 
The highly-&voured Joseph bore 
To him that served for her before, 
And at her next birtli much like ihoe. 
Through pangs fled to felicity. 
Far within the bosom bright 
Of blazing majesty and light ; 
There with, thoe, new welcome Saint, 
Like fortunes may her soul acquaint, 
With thee there clad in radiant sheen. 
No Maichioncss but now a. Q,aeen. 
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neglect their minds, in onr sons w^ are so intent upon adorning 

their minds that we wholly neglect their bodies. 

Spectator, Ko. 66. 



INTEREST. 

By education most have been misled ; 

So they believe, because they so were bred ; 

The priest continues what the nurse began. 

And thus the child imposes on the man. 

(The rest I named before nor need repeat ; ) 

But interest is the most prevailing cheat. 

The sly seducer both of age and youth 

They study that and think they study truth. 

When reason fortifies an argument 

Weak reason serves to gain the will's ascent, 

Por souls already warped receive an easy bent. 

Drtden. Mind and Panther, 

Quoth Iludibras, it is in vain 
(I see) to argue 'gainst the grain ; 
Or, like the stars, incline men to 
What they're averse themselves to do ; 
For when disputes are weary'd out, 
'Tis interest still resolves the doubt : 
But since no reason can confute ye, 
I'll try to force you to your duty. 

Sudibrasy Book II., Canto 2. 

Interest speaks all sorts of languages, and plays all sorts of 
parts, even that of disinterestedness. 

BOCHEFOUCAULD* 



BEMEMBRAKCE. I 



As sometimes in a dead man's face, 
To those that watch it more and more, 
A likeness hardly seen before 

Comes out — ^to some one of his race : 

So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 
I see thee what thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below 

Thy kindred with the great of old. 



) 
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But there is more than I can see, 
And what I see I leave unsaid 
Nor speak it, knowing death has made 

His darkness beautiful with thee.* 

Tennyson. In Memoriam, 
She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 

The memory of what has been. 

And never more will be. 

"WORDSWOETH. 
CONSCIEXCE. 

'Tis the first punishment of sin 

That no bad man absolves himself within. 

Juvenal. 

The laws of Conscience which we pretend to be derived from 
Nature, proceed from Custom, t every man having an internal 
veneration for the opinions and manners approved and received 
amongst his countrymen, cannot depart from them without re- 
luctance, nor apply to them without applause. 

Montaigne. Essays. 

Hekembeti this plain distinction, a mistake in which has 
ruined thousands — that your conscience is not a law — No — Gk>d 
and reason made the law and has placed conscience within you 
to determine— not like an Asiatic Cadi according to the ebbs 
and flows of his own passions ; but like a British judge in this 
land of liberty, who makes no new law — ^but faithfully declares 
that glorious law which he finds already written. 

Stesne. Sermon. 

* The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 

Into his study of imagination ; 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparell'd in more precious habit, 

More moving-delicate, and full of life, 

Into the eye and prospect of his soul, 

Than when she liv'd indeed. 

Much Ado about Kothing, 

t Without being written in their hearts, many men may by the same 
way that they come to the knowledge of other things come to assent to 
several moral rules, and be convinced of their obligation. Others may come 
to be of the same mind from their education, company, and customs of their 
country, which persuasion, however got, will serve to set Conscience at work ; 
which is 'nothing else but our own opinion or judgment of the moral rec- 
titude or pravity of our^own actions. 

Locke. On Education, 
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A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, with a taper* 

Gentlewoman, Lo, you, here she comes !• This is her very 
guise ; and, upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her ; stand close. 

Doctor. How came she by that light ? 

Oent. Why, it stood by her ; she has light by her continually ; 
'tis her command. 

Dod. You see her eyes are open. 

Oent. Ay, but their sense is shut. 

Doct. What is it she does now? Look how she rubs her 
hands. 

Gent, It is an accustomed action with her, to seem thus wash- 
ing her hands ; I have known her continue in this a quarter of 
an hour. 

Lady Macbeth, Yet here's a spot. 

Doct. B!ark ! she speaks ; I will set down what comes from 
her, to satisfy my remembrance the more strongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned spot ! out, I say !— one, two ; why, 
then 'tis time to do 't : — ^Hell is murky ! Fie, my lord, fie ! a 
soldier and afeard ? What need we fear who knows it, when 
none can call our power ^ to account ? Yet who would have 
thought the old man to have had so much blood in ^im P 

Doct, Do you mark that ? 

Lady M, The Thane of Fife had a wife ; where is she now ? — 
What ! will these hands ne'er be clean ? No more o' that, my 
lord, no more o' that ; you mar all with this starting. 

Doct, Go to, go to ; you have known what you should not. 

Gent. She has spoke what she should not, I am sure of that : 
Heaven knows what she has known. 

Lady M. Here's the smell of the blood still ; all the perfumes 
of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! 

Doct. What a sigh is there ! The heart is surely charged. 

Gertt, I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the 
dignity of the whole body. 

Doct. Well, well, weU. 

Geni, Pray God it be so. 

Dod. This disease is beyond my practice. Yet I have known 
those who have walked in their sleep, who have died holily in 
their beds. 

Lady M. Wash your hands, put on your nightgown ; look 
not so pale. I tell you yet again, Banquo's buried; he cannot 
come out of his grave. 
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Doct» Even so ? 

Lady M, To bed, — to bed ! There's knocking at the gate. 
Come, come, come, come ; give me your hand ; what's done can.* 
not be undone. To bed — to bed — ^to bed I 

[Exit Lady Macbeth. 
Bod, Will she now go to bed ? 
Geni, Directly. 
Doct, Foul whisperings are abroad ; imnatural deeds 

Do breed nnnatural troubles ; infected minds 

In their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 

More needs she the divine than the physician. 

God — God, forgive us all I Look after her ; 

Bemove from her the means of all annoyance, 

And still keep eyes upon her. So, good night. 

My mind she has mated, and amaz'd my sight, 

I think, but dare not speak. 

GenJt, Good night, good doctor. 

Maebethf Act Y., scene 1. 

Motcbeth. How does your patient doctor ? 
Doctor. Not so sick, my lord. 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies. 

That keep her from her rest. 
Macb, Cure her of that. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas'd ; 

Pluck &om the memory a rooted sorrow ; 

Baze out the written troubles of the brain; 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart P 

Dod, . Therein the patient 

Must minister to him self. 

Maebethj Act V., soene d. 

Swift from myself I run, myself I fear. 
Yet still my hell within myself I bear. 

Faikfax. Tasso. Book XIL 

Who has a breast so pure. 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets, and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful f 
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SWEET SOCIETY. 

With thee conyersixig I forget all time ; 
All seasons and .their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun 
When first on this delightfcd land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glist'ring with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers'; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train. 
But neither breath of mom when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds, nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glist'ring with dew, nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering starlight without thee is sweet. 

Paradise Zo8t, Book lY. 

SONG. 

Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast 

On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My pladie to the angry airt, 

I'd shelter thee, I'd shelter thee : 
Or did misfortune's bitter storms 

Around thee blaw, around thee blaw. 
Thy bield should be my bosom 

To share it a', to share it a'. 

Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae black and bare, sae black and bare. 
The desert were a paradise, • 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there : 
Or were I monarch o' the globe, 

Wi' thee to reign, wi' thee to reign. 
The brightest jewel in my crown 

Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 

Buhns. 



f 
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LIES. 

Although the devil be the father of lies, he seems, like 
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other great inventors, to liave lost much of his reputation by 
the continual improvements that have been made upon hinu 

Swift. 

He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task he under- 
takes ; for he must be forced to invent twenty to maintain that 

one. 

Pope. 

A UAB begins with making falsehood appear like truth, and 
ends' with making truth itself appear like falsehood. 

Shen8tone« 

Dabe to be true. Nothing can need a lie : 

A fault, which needs it most grows two thereby. 

Geohoe Herbert. 

AlTD the parson made it his text that week, and he said 

likewise, 
That a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies. 
That a lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with 

outright, 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight. 

Tennyson. The Grandfnother, 



daffodils. 

Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 

WinUr's Tofo. 

I wander'd lonely as a cloud* 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills. 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils, 
•Beside the lake, beneath the trees 
Muttering and dancing in the breeze. 



Lone as a solitary cloud, — 

A single cloud on a sunny day. 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That bath no business to appear 
When skies are blue and earth is gay. 

Btbok. JPt%8on$r of ChUlan, 
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Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
The waves beside them danced, but they 
Ont-did the sparkling waves in glee : 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ! 

WOBDSWOSTU. 
KNAVE. 

His tongue and his heart are always at variance, and fall out 
like rogues in the street, to pick somebody's pocket. They 
never agree but like Herod and Pilate, to do mischief. His 
conscience never stands in his light, when the devil holds a 
candle to him ; for he has stretched it so thin that it is trans- 
parent. 

* fiUTLEB. 

As thistles wear the softest down, 
And hide their prickles till they're grown. 
And then declare themselves, and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near ; 
So a smooth knave does greater feats 
Than one that idly rails and threats, 
And aU the mischief that he meant 
Does, like the rattlesnake, prevent. 

BuTLBB. Miscellaneous Thoughts, 



COMPANIONSHIP. 

A MAN who enters the theatre is immediately struck with the 

view of so great a multitude, participating of one common 

amusement ; and experiences, from their very aspect, a superior 

sensibility or disposition of being affected with every sentiment 

which he shares with his fellow-creatures. 

Hums. 

Bacx)N somewhere says — That it is one of the greatest 
secrets of Nature that men's passions are more capable of being 
raised to higher degrees in company than in solitude : and that 
we sooner grieve, fear, rejoice, love, admire, when we behold 
many others so moved, than when we are alone. 



DISPUTANTS. 

'Tis strange how some men's tempers suit 
(Like bawd and brandy) with dispute. 
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That for their own opinions stand fast 
Only to have them claw'd and canvast. 

HudibraSf Fart II., Canto 2. 

EoB disputants, like rams and bulls, 

Do fight with arms that spring from skulls. 

Ibid., Canto 2. 

MODESTY. 

As lamps bum silent, with unconscious light. 

So modest ease in beauty shines most bright ; 

Uti aiming charms with edge resistless fall. 

And she who means no mischief does it all. 

A. Hill. 

NoTHiNa can atone for the want of modesty, without which 

beauty is ungraceful and wit detestable. « 

Spectator, ]No. 20. 

BLUSHma is the livery of virtue, though it may sometimes 

proceed &om guilt; so it holds' true of Poverty, that it is the 

attendant of Virtue, though sometimes it may proceed from 

mismanagement and accident. 

. Bacon. 

Modesty was designed by Providence as a guard to virtue, 

and that it might be always at hand 'tis wrought into the 

mechanism of the body. 'Tis likewise proportioned to the 

occasions of life, and strongest in youth when passion is so 

too. 

CoLLiEB. On the Stage, 



GRAVITY. 

Sometimes in his wild way of talking, he would say that 
gravity was an errant scoundrel; and he would add of the 
most dangerous kind too, — because a sly one ; and that he 
verily believed, more honest well-meaning people were bubbled 
out of their goods and money by it in one twelvemonth, than 
by pocket-picking and shop-lifting in seven. In the naked 
temper which a merry heart discovered he would say, there 
was no danger but to itself; whereas the very essence of gravity- 
was design, and consequently, deceit. 'Twas a taught trick to 
gain credit of the world for more sense and knowledge than a 
man was worth, and that, with all its pretensions, it was no 
better but often worse than what a French wit had long ago 
defined it — A mysterious carriage of the body to ^cover the 
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defects of the mind which definition of gravity, Yorick with 

great impudence would say deserved to be wrote in letters of 

■gold. 

Tristam Shandy, Yol. I., Chap. 2. 

The formalities of life do often counterfeit wisdom, but never 

beget it. 

Spratt. History of the JRoyal Society. 

Antonio* I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano, 
A stage, where every man must play a part. 
And mine a sad one. 

Oratiano* Let me play the fool ; 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ; 

And let my liver ratiier heat with wine. 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. - 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster P 

Sleep when he wakes ? and creep into the jaundice 

By being peevish ? I tell thee what, Antonio, — 

I love thee, and it is my love that speaks ; — 

There are a sort of men whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 

And do a wilfiil stillness entertain. 

With purpose to be dress'd in an opinion 

Of wisdom, .gravity, profound conceit ; 

As who would say, I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark ! 

my Antonio, I do know of these. 

That therefore only are reputed wise ; 

For saying nothing ; who, I am very sure. 

If they should speak, would almost damn those ears, 

Which, hearing them, would call their brothers, fools. 

rU tell thee more of this another time ; 

But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool's gudgeon, this opinion. 

Merchant of Venice, Act I. 



JUDGMENT. 

Judgment is but a curious pair of scales. 
That turns with th' hundredth part of true or false ; 
And still, the more 'tis used, is wont t' abate 
The subtlety and niceness of its weight, 

r 
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Until 'tis flEdse, and will not rise, nor fall, 

Like those that are less artificial ; 

And, therefore, students in their ways of judging 

Are fain to swaUow many a senseless gudgeon ; 

And by their over-understanding lose 

Its active faculty with too much use ; 

Eor reason, when too curiously 'tis spun, 

Is but the next of all removed from none. 

BuTLEB. Satire upon the Abuse of Human Learning. 

Never did two men make the same judgment of the same 
thing ; and 'tis impossible to find two opinions exactly alike, 
not only in several men, but in the same men at different hours. 
I often find matter of doubt in things which the commentaiy 
<^^^^^R^Tlfl to take notico of . I am most apt to stumble in an open 
country, like some horses that I have known, who make most 
trips in the smoothest way. Who will not say that glosses 
augment doubts and ignorance, since there is no one book to 
be found, either human or divine, which the world busies itself 
about, the difficulties of which are cleared by interpretation. 
The hundredth commentator still refers you to the next, more 
knotty and perplexed than himself. When we^e we ever agreed 
among ourselves, that a book had enough, and that there was 
no more to be said ? MoirrAiONE. 

A PBINCIFAL source of erroneous judgment is viewing things 
partially and only on one side : as, for instance, fortune-hunters, 
when tiiey contemplated the fortunes singly and separately, it 
was a dazzling and tempting object ; but when they came to 
possess the wives and the fortuAes together, they began to 
suspect they had not made quite so good a bargain. 

Da. Johnson. 

How for the average of men are from having attained the 
power of free independent thought, is shown by the staggering 
and stumbling of their intellects, when a completely new subject 
of investigation tempts them to form a judgment of their own, 
on a matter which they have not studied. In such cases a really 
educated intellect sees at once that no judgment is yet within 
its reach, and acquiesces in suspense.* But the uneducated 
intellect hastens to account for the phenomenon; to discover 

* The modesty ^hich forbears to judge of what is abore us, is a quality 
"ar too noble to be found very frequently. 

Ton Humboldt. Zettert. 
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new laws of nature, and new relations of truth, to decide and 
predict, and perhaps to demand a remodelling of all previous 
knowledge. The discussions on table-turning a few years 
ago, illustrated this want of intellects * able to govern them- 
selves. The whole analogy of physical science was not enougli 
to induce that suspension of judgment which was effected in 
a week by the dictum of a known philosopher. 

Essays and Reviews. 

FICTION. 

The influence of the works of Action is unbounded. Even 
the minds of well-informed people are more often stored with 
characters from acknowledged Action, than from history or 
biography, or the real life around them. We dispute about 
their characters, as if they were realities. Their expe- 
rience is our experience ; we adopt their feeHngs, and imitate 
their acts. And so there comes to be something traditional 
even in the management of the passions. Shakspeare's histo- 
rical plays were the only history of the Duke of Marlborough. 
The poet sings of the deeds that shall be. He imagines the 

past ; he forms the future. 

Friends in QmneU. 

SIGHT. 

MiUorCs Lamentation for his Loss of Sight, 

Hail, holy light ! offspring of heaven firstborn, 

Or of the eternal co-eternal beam, 

May I express thee unblamed ? since God is light, 

And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee. 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear'st thou rather, pure ethereal stream, 

Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun. 

Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 

Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detain'd 

* • Fools, whose naf ral itches^ 

Incline perpetually to witches. 

Sudibras, 

Y 2 
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In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 

Through utter and through middle darkneaa borne. 

With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

I sung of ohaoB and eternal night ; 

Taught by that heavenly muse to yenture down 

The dark descent, and up to re-ascend. 

Though hard and rare : thee, I reyisit safe, 

And feel thy sovereign yital lamp ; but thou 

Bevisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thick a drop serene hath quench'd their orbs. 

Or dim sufiPiision veil'd. Yet not the more 

Cease I to wander where the muses haunt 

Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 

Thee Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath. 

That wash thy haUow'd feet, and warbling flow. 

Nightly I visit ; nor sometimes forget 

Those other two equalled with me in fiELte, 

So were I equalled with them in renown. 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Mseonides, 

And Tiresias, and Fhineas, prophets old : 

That feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 

Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid. 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 

Seasons return ; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of ev'n or mom. 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But clouds instead, and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fSEur, 

Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature's works, to me expimged and razed. 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial light. 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes, all mist &om thence 

Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

Faradise Zoat, Book HI. 



I 
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THE BUND BOY. 

SAY what is that thing call'd light, 
Which I must ne'er eiyoy ; 

What are the blessings of Ihe sight P 
O tell yonr poor blind boy ! 

You talk of wond'rous things you see, 
You say the sun shines bright ; 

1 feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night ? 

My day or night myself I make, 

Whene'er I sleep or play ; 
And could I ever keep awake. 

With me 'twere always day. 

With heavy sighs I often hear 

You mourn my hapless woe ; 
But sure with patience I can bear 

A loss I ne'er can know. • 

Then let not what I cannot have 

My cheer of mind destroy : 

While thus I sing, I am a kiAg, 

Although a poor blind boy. 

* Collet Cibbeb. 

HYMN— TO LIGHT. 

Nob amidst all these triumphs dost thou scorn 
The humble glow-worms to adorn, 
And with those Hying spangles gild, 

(0 greatness without pride !) the bushes of the field. 

• • • • • 

AH the world's bray'ry that delights our eyes, 
Is but thy sev'ral liveries ; 
Thou the rich die on them bestow' st. 
Thy nimble pencil paints the landscape as thou go'st. 

A crimson garment in the rose thou wear'st ; 
A crown of studded gold thou bear'st. 
The virgin liHes, in their white, 
Are dad but with the lawn of almost naked Hght. 

The violet. Spring's Httle infant, stands 
Qirt in thy purple swaddling bands ; 
On the fisdr tuHp thou dost dote ; 
Thou doth'st it a gay and party-colour'd coat. 

COWLET. 
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But chief of all, 
loss of sight, of thee I most complain ! 
Blind among enemies, worse than chains. 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 
Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct. 
And all her yarions objects of delight 
Annnll'd, which might in part my grief have eased, 
Inferior to the yilest now become. 
Of man or worm ; the yilest here excel me ; 
They creep, yet see ; I, dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong. 
Within doors or without, still as a fool, 
In power of others, never in my own ; 
Scarce half I seem toTliye, dead more than half. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon. 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day ! 

first created beam, and thou great Word, 

< Let there be light, and light was over all ; ' 

Why am I thus bereaved tibiy prime decree ? 

The sun to me is dark 

And silent as the moon 

When she desertd the night. 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to life. 

And almost life itself, if it be true 

That light is in the soul. 

She all in every part ; why was this sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye confined 

So obvious and so easy to be quench'd ? 

And not, as feeling, through all parts diffused. 

That she might look at will through every pore. 

Milton. Samson AgoniHes, 

On his Blindness, 

When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this^dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent, 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest he returning chide ; 

Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? 

1 fondly ask ; but Patience, to prevent 
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That munnur, soon replies ; God doth not need 
Either man's work, or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best : his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o*er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 

Milton. Sonnet. 



MAHTvIAQE. 

As spiders never seek the fly, 
But leave him, of himself, t' apply. 
So men are by themselves employed. 
To quit the freedom they enjoy'd. 
And run their necks into a noose. 

They'd break 'em after to break loose. 

Hudibraa^ Part III., Canto 1. 

A SLAVEBY beyond enduring, 

But that 'tis of their own procuring. 

Sudibras, Part III., Canto 1, 

For what secures the civil life. 
But pawns of children, and a wife ? * 
That lie like hostages at stake, 
•To pay for all men undertake ; 

* What subtile witchcraft man constrains 
To change his pleasure into pains, 

And all his freedom into chains ? 

* * * « 

How happy he who loves not, lives ! 
Him neither hope nor fear deceives, 
To fortune who no hostage gives. 

How unconcern' d in things to come ! 
If here uneasy ; finds at Rome, 
At Paris, or Madrid, his home. 

DSNUAM. 

He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to fortune ; for they 

are impediments to great enterprises, either of virtue or mischief. * • * 

The most ordinary cause of a single life is liberty, especially in certain 

self-pleasing and humorous minds, which are as sensible of every restrainty 

as they will go near to think their girdles and garters to be bonds and 

shackels. Unmarried men are best friends, best masters, best servants ; but 

not always best subjects ; for they are light to run away ; and almost all 

fugitiyes are of that condition. 

Bacon. Essays, 
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To Thorn it ia aa Qeoessuy, 

Ab to be bom and breathe, to nuurj, 

Saditnu, Futm., Cuto 1. 

Fob as in miming, ev'ry pac« 

Is but between two legs a race, 

In which bctli do their uttermost 

To get before and win the post, 

Yet when they're at their races' ends. 

They're still as kind and constant friends. 

And, to relieve their wearineas. 

By turns give one another ease ; 

So all those false alsTma of strife 

Between the husband and the wife. 

And little quarrels, often piove 

To be bat new recruits of love ; 

When those wh' are always kind or ooy. 

In time must either tire or cloy. 

Nor are their loodeet clamours more, 

Than as they're relish'd, sweet or soot; 

Like music, that proves bad or good, 

According as 'tis imderstood. 

b all amours, a lover bums 

Witti frowns as well aa smiles by turns ; 

And hearts have been as oft with sullen 

Aa charming looks surprized and stolen. 

Then why should more bewitching clamour 

Some lovera not as much enamour ? 

For discords make the sweetest aira. 

And ciiraea are a kind of pray'ra ; 

Too alight alloys for all those grand 

Felicities by marriage gain'd. 

For nothing else has power to settle 

Th' interests of love perpetual ; 

An act and deed that makea one heart 

Become another's counteipart, 

And passes fines on &ith and love, 

InioU'd and register'd above. 

To seal the slippery knots of vows, 

Which nothing elae but death can loose. 

And what security's too strong. 

To guard that gentle heart &om wrong. 
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That to its Mend is glad to pass 
Itself away, and all it has ; 
And, like an anchorite, gives over 
This world for th' heaven of a lover ? 

I grant (quoth she) there are some few 
Who take that course, and find it true ; 
But millions whom the same doth sentence 
To heav'n ♦ b' another way — repentance. 

JSudibraSf Part III., Canto I. 

Makriage of all states, 

Makes most unhappy, or most fortunates. 

H. Vatjghan. 

Jenny, A dish of married love right soon grows cauld, 
And dozens done to nane as fowk grow auld. 

-Pwy- B^* we'll grow auld together, and ne'er find 

The loss of youth, when love grows on the mind. 

Bairns and their bairns mak sure a firmer tie 

Than aught in love the like of us can spy. 

See yon twa elms that grow up side by side. 

Suppose them some years syne bridegroom and bride ; 

Nearer and nearer ilka year they've prest. 

Till wide their spreading branches have increast. 

And in their mixture now are folly blest ; 

This shields the other frae the eastern blast, 

That in return defends it frae the west. 

Sic as stand single, — (a state sae liked by you). 

Beneath ilk storm, frae every airt maun bow. 

A. Samsey. Gentle Shepherd. 



ELECTION. 

The day of election is madman's holiday, 'tis the golden day 
of liberty which every voter on that day takes to market, and is 
his own salesman ; for man, at that time being considered as a 
mere machine, is acted upon as machines are ; and to make his 
wheels move properly, he is properly greased in the fist. Every 
freeholder enjoys his portion of septennial insanity; he'll eat 
and drink with everybody without paying for it; because he's 
bold and jfree ; then he'll knock down everybody who won't say 



Good heaven no doubt the nuptial state approves, 
Since it chastises still what best it loves. 

Pope. Jamnary and May, 
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as he says, to prove his abhorrence of arbiirary power, and pre- 
serve the liberty of Old England for ever, huzza ! 

Stekvems. 

HOtrSE OP GOIOCONS. 

Sir Francis. O, the good of our country is above all things ; 
what a noble and glorious thing it is, Mrs. Motherly, that 
England can boast of five hundred zealous gentlemen, all in one 
room, all of one mind, upon a fieiir occasion, to go altogether by 
the ears for the good of their country. 

CoNGREVS. A Journey to Zondcn, 



VAOTTY. 

Shottld once the world resolve t* aboHsh 

All that's ridiculous, and foolish. 

It would have nothing left to do, 

T' apply in jest or earnest to, 

No business of importance, play. 

Or state, to pass its time away. 

BuTLEB. Miscellaneous ThoughU, 

Crites. 0, vanity. 

How are thy painted beauties doted on 
By light and empty idiots ! * how pursued 
With oven and extended appetite ! 
How they do sweat, and run themselves from breath, 
Baised on their toes, to catch thy airy forms, 
StiU turning giddy tiU they reel like druBkards, 
That buy the merry madness of one hour 
With the long irksomeness of following time. 
O how despised and base a thing is man 
If he not strive t'erect his grovelling thoughts 
Above the strain of flesh ! but how more cheap. 
When ev'n his best and understanding part 
(The crown and strength of all his faculties) 
Floats like a dead drown*d body, on the stream 
Of vulgar humour, mixt with commonest dregs ? 

To gaze on novelties ; so vice were one. 
Tut, she is stale, rank, foul, and were it not 
That those (that woo her) greet her with lockt eyes 
(In spite of all th' impostures, paintings, drugs, 

* Every man has just as much vanity as he wants understanding. 

Pope. 
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Which her bawd custom dawbs her cheeks withal) 

She would. betray her loath'd and leprous face, 

And Mght th' enamour'd dotards from themselves ; 

But such is the perverseness of our nature 

That if we once but fancy levity 

(How antick and ridiculous so e'er 

It suits with us,) yet will our muffled thoughts 

Choose rather not to see, than avoid it ; 

And if we can but banish our own sense, 

We act our mimick tricks with that free licence, ' 

That lust, that pleasure, that security. 

As if we practised in a pasteboard case 

And no one saw the motion but the motion. 

Ben Jonson. Q/nthia'a JSevela. 



ERAILTY. 

LoBD, in my silence how do I despise 

What upon trust 

Is styled honour, riches, or fair eyes ; 

But is — ^fair dust ! 
• * « * 

But when I view abroad both regiments, 

The World's and Thine ; 

Thine clad with simpleness, and sad events ; 

The other fine. 

Full of glory and gay weeds. 

Brave language, braver deeds : 

That which was dust before, doth quickly rise, 

And prick mine eyes. 

Geobge Hebbebt. 

OiTB pains are real things, and all 
Our pleasures but fantastical ; 
Diseases of their own accord, 
But cures come difficult and hard ; 
Our noblest piles and stateliest rooms. 
Are but outhouses to our tombs ; 
Cities, though e'er so great and brave. 
But mere warehouses to the grave ; 
Our bravery's but a vain disguise. 
To hide us from the world's dull eyes, 
The remedy of a defect 
With which our nakedness is deck'd ; 
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Yet makes us swell with pride, and boast, 
As if we had gained by being lost. 

Bdtlbb. On th$ Weakness and Misery of Man. 

DnrOOEKOE. 

Sweet stream, that winds through yonder glade. 

Apt emblem of a virtuous maid, 

Silent and chaste she steals along. 

Far from the world's gay busy throng ; 

With gentle yet with preyailing force, 

Intent upon her destined course ; 

Gracefol and usefiil all she does, 

Blessing and blest where'er she goes ; 

Pnre-blossom'd as that watery glass, 

And heaven reflected in her face. 

COWFSB. 



HAPPY INSEN8IBIIJTT. 

In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy tree. 

Thy branches ne'er remember 

Their green felicity : 

The north cannot undo them. 

With a sleety whistle through them ; 

Nor frozen thawings glue them 

From budding at the prime. 

In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook. 
Thy bubblings ne'er remember 
Apollo's summer look ; 
But with a sweet forgetting. 
They stay their crystal fretting. 
Never, never petting 
About the frozen time. 

Ah ! would 'twere so with many 
A gentle girl and boy ! 
But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passed joy ? 
To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it* 
Nor numbdd sense to steal it, 
Was never said in rhyme. 



Keais. 
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Yestesday the sullen year 

Saw the snowy whirlwind fly ; 
Mute was the mnsic of the air, 

The herd stood drooping by : 
Their raptures now that wildly flow 
No yesterday nor morrow know ; 
'Tis man alone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted eyes. 

G&AT. Ode on FteieHtude, 

£x7T, MoTisie, thou art no thy lane 
In proving foresight may be vain : 
The best laid schemes o* mice and men 

Ghmg aft a-gley, 
And leave us nought but grief and pain, 

For promised joy. 

Still thou art blest, compared wi' me ! 

The present only toucheth thee : 

But, och ! I backward cast my e'e 

On prospects drear ! 

And forward, tho I camia see, 

I guess and fear. 

BuBNS. To a Held Mouse, 



DEMOGBAGY. 

Reign of the Saints. 

And now the saints began their reign. 
For which th' had yeam'd so long in vain. 
And felt such bowel-hankerings, 
To see an empire all of kings 
Delivered from th' Egyptian awe 
Of justice, government, and law. 
• * • • 

For when they came to shape the model. 
Not one could fit another's noddle ; 
But found their light and gifts more wide 
From fadging than th* unsanctified; 
While every individual brother 
Strove hand to flst against another ; 
/Vnd still the maddest and most crackt 
Were found the busiest to transact ; 
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For thongli most bands dispatch apace, 
And make light work, (the piorerb says,) 
Yet many different intellects 
Are found t' have contrary effects ; 
And many heads t' obstruct intrigues. 
As slowest insects have most legs. 

SudibrM, Part IIL, Canto 2. 



THE WOULD A STAGE. 

Ja^ues. All the world's a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts. 

His acts being seyen ages. At first, the infant. 

Mewling and puking in the nurse's aims ; 

And then, the whining school-boy, with his satchel. 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school : And then, the lover ; 

Sighing like furnace, with a wofnl ballad 

Made to his mistress' eye-brow : Then, a soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Eyen in the cannon's mouth : And then, the justice. 

In fieur round belly, with good capon lined. 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modem instances. 

And so he plays his part : The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose and poudi on side ; 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shanks : and his big manly voice. 

Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound : Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventM history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

As Tou like Ji^ Act H. 

A Qebman writer observes, '' The noblest characters only 

show themselves in their real light. All others act comedy 

with their fellowmen even unto the grave." 

Last Blesstkgtok. 



---] 
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THE HUHAN SEASONS. 

FoTTB seasons fill the measure of the year ; 

There are four seasons in the mind of man : 
He has his lusty Spring, when fancy dear 

Takes in all beauty with an easy span : 
He has his Summer, when luxuriously 

Spring's honey'd cud of youthfiil thought he loves 
To ruminate, and by such dreaming high 

Is nearest imto heaven : quiet coves 
His soul has in its Autumn, when his wings 

He furleth close ; contented so to look 
On mists in idleness — ^to let fair things 

Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook. 
He has his winter too of pale misfeature, 
Or else he would forego his mortal nature. 

Keats. Sonnet 



ADAM AND EVE. 

Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 

Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high : such pleasure she reserved, 

Adam relating, she sole auditress : 

Her husband the relater she preferred 

Before the angel, afld of him to ask 

Chose rather ; he, she knew, would intermix 

Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 

With conjugal caresses : from his lip 

Not words alone pleased her. ! when meet now 

Such pairs in love and mutual honour join'd P 

With goddess-like demeanour forth she went, 

Not unattended ; for on her, as queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited still, 

And from about her shot darts of desire 

Into all eyes, to wish her still in sight. 

Paradise Loety Book Ym. 



CONJUGAL ATFEOnON. 

{David and Michoh) 

Home flies the prince, and to his trembling wife 
Belates the new past hazard of his life ; 
Which she with decent passion hears him tell, 
For not her own fair eyes she loved so well. 
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Upon the palace top beneath a row 

Of lemon trees, which there did prondly grow. 

And with bright store of golden frnit repay. 

The light they drank from the son's neighboring ray 

(A small but artful paradise) they walk'd. 

And hand in hand sad, gentle things they talk'd. 

CovLBT. Davideitf Book I. 



PBAISE OF UTEBATUBE. 

Otheb relaxations are peculiar to certain times, places, and 
stages of life, but the study of letters is the nourishment of our 
youth, and the joy of our old age. They throw an additional 
splendour on prosperity, and are the resource and consolation of 
adversity; they delight at home, and are no embarrassment 
abroad, in short they are company to us at night, our fellow- 
trayellers on a journey, and attendants in our rural recesses. 

CiCEBO. 

No man's life is free from struggles and mortification, not 
even the happiest ; but every one may build up his own happi- 
ness by seeking mental pleasures, and thus making himself in- 
dependent of outward fortune. 

Yon Humboldt, letters. 

BOOKS. 

Those fEiithful mirrors, which reflect to our mind, the minds 

of sages and heroes. 

Gibbon. Decline and Fall, 

They give 

New views to life, and teach us how to live ; 
They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise. 
Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise. 
Their aid they yield to all, they never shun 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch imdone ; 
Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud, 
They fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd ; 
Nor teU to various people various things, 
But show to subjects what they show to kings. 

Cbabbe. The Library. 

BEADII76. 

HowEVBB, many books. 
Wise men have said, are wearisome ; who reads 
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Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment * equal or superior 

{And what lie brings, what need he elsewhere seek ?) 

Uncertain and unsettled stiU remains, 

Deep-versed in books, and shallow in him self, t 

Crude or intoxicate collecting toys 

And trifles of choice matters, worth a sponge ; 

As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 

JParadise Megained, Book IV. 

The frame of mind in which we read a work often influences 
our judgment upon it. That which for the moment predomi- 
nates in our minds, colours all that we read, and we are after- 
wards surprised, on a reperusal of works of this kind, under 
circumstances and with different feelings, to And no longer the 
merit we formerly attributed to them. 

Lady Blessinoton. Thoughts, 

Some are too indolent to read anything, till its reputation is 

established ; others too envious to promote that fame which gives 

them pain by its increase. What is new is opposed, because 

most are unwilling to be taught ; and what is known is rejected, 

because it is not sufficiently considered that men more frequently 

require to be reminded than informed. 

Johnson. 

Nothing perhaps increases by indulgence more than a 
desultory habit of reading. I believe one reason why such 
numerous instances of erudition occur among the lower ranks 
is, that, with the same powers of mind, the poor student is 
limited to a narrow circle for indulging his passion for books, 
and must necessarily make himself master of the few he pos- 
sesses ere he can acquire more. 

WaverUy, Chap. HI. 



* fieading furnishes the mind only with materials of knowledge ; it is 
thinking makes what we read ours. So far as we apprehend and see the 
connexion of ideas, so iai it is ours ; without that it is so much loose matter 
floating in our brain. 

Locke. Conduct of the Understanding, 

+ Stndy is like the heaven's glorious sun, 

That will not be deep-search' d with saucy looks ; 
Small have continual plodders ever won. 
Save base authority from others' books. 

Lov^s Labour's Lost, Act I. 

z 
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As 'tiB a greater mystery in the art 
Of paintmg to foreshorten any part, 
Than draw it out, so 'tis in books the chief 
Of all perfections to be plain and brieL 

BuTLsa. MUe$Uantou8 Thoughts. 

What ken we better that sae sindle look. 
Except on rainy Smida3rs, on a book, 
When we a leaf or twa haff read, haff spell 
Till a' the rest sleep round, as weel's oursell ? 

Qma$ Shepherd, 

Books of Amusement * 

One of the amusements of idleness is reading without the 
fatigue of dose attention, and the world therefore swaims with 
writers whose wish is not to be studied, but to be read. 

Db. Johnson. Idkrj No. 30. 



LOY£BS. 

Eaib Isabel, poor simple Isabel ! 

Lorenzo, a young palmer in Loye's eye ! 
They could not in the self-same mansion dwell 

Without some stir of heart, some malady ; 
They could not sit at meat but feel how well 

It soothed each to be the other by ; 
They could not, sure, beneath the same roof sleep. 
But to each other dream, and nightly weep. 

With every mom their loye grew tenderer. 
With every eve deeper and tenderer still ; 

He might not in house, field, or garden stir, 
But her fall shape would all his seeing fill ; 

And his continual voice was pleasanter 
To her, than noise of trees or hidden rill; 

Her lute-string gave an echo of his name, 

She spoilt her half-done 'broidery with the same. 

He knew whose gentle hand was at the latch, 
Before the door had given her to his eyes ; 



* Men love better books which please them, than those whieh instruct. 
Since their ennui troubles them more than their ignorance, they piefer 
being amused to being informed. 

rAU4 Duboi. 
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And from her cliamber wmdow he would catch 
Her beauty farther than the falcon spies ; 

And constant at her vespers would he watdh, 
Because her face was turned to the same skies ; 

And with such longing all the night outwear. 

To hear her morning step upon the stair. 

Kratb, ItabtUa. 

Orlando. My fair Bosalind, I come within an hour of my 
promise. 

Boecdind. Break an hour's promise in love? He that will 

divide a minute into a thousand parts, and break but a part of 

the thousandth part of a minute in the affairs of love, it may 

be said of him, that Cupid hath clapped him o' the shoulder, 

but I warrant him heart-whole. 

As Tou like Ity Act TV. 

HAPPY is that man an' blest 1 

Nae wonder that it pride him ! 
Wha's ain decq: lass, that he likes best, 

Comes clinkin' down beside him : 
Wi* arm reposed on the chair-back. 

He sweetly does compose him ; 
Which by degrees, slips round her neck. 

And loof upon her bosom, 

TJnkenn'd that day, 

4^ BusNS. Holy Fair. 

Romeo, Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 

Be heap'd like mine, and that thy skill be more, 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich music's tongue 
Unfold the imagined happiness that both 
Eeceiye in either by this dear encounter. 
* Romeo and Juliet, Act II. 

GABDEN. 

The garden yields 

A soft amusement, a humane delight. 

To raise th' insipid nature of the ground, 

Or tame its savage genius to the grace 

Of careless sweet rusticity, that seems 

The amiable result of happy chance. 

Is to create, and gives a godlike joy 

. Which every year improves. 

Abmstbono. On Health, 

I 2 
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KNOWLEDGE OF CHABAGTEB. 

Natube is often eclipsed, sometimes conquered, but seldom 

extingoialied. Force makes her more violent in the reooU. 

Doctiine and precept check the natural affections, but custom 

alone is that which perfectly subdues and conquers Nature. 

• • • • Eyery one's natural disposition is best discoyered 

(1.) By familiar acquaintance, for here there is no affectation. 

(2.) In passions, because these throw off all regard to rules and 

precepts. (3). In new and extraordinary cases, because here 

custom forsakes us. 

Bacon. Eatays, 

As for that second hand knowledge of men's minds, which is 
to be had from the relation of others, it will be sufficient to 
obserre of it, that defects and yices are best learned from ene- 
mies— yirtues and abiHties from friends— manners and times 
from servants, and opinions and thoughts from intimate 
acquaintance, for popular fame is light ; the judgment of 
superiors uncertain, before whom men walk more masked and 

secret. The truest character comes from domestics.* 

Bacon. 

It many times falls out, that we deem ourselves much 
deceived in others, because we first deceived ourselves. 

Sib p. Sidnst. 

ICAOBETH's SOLTLOQUY BEFO^ the MI7BDEB OF DT7N0AN. 

If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly. If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch. 
With his surcease, success, — ^that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, — 
We'd jump the life to come. — But, in these cases, 
We stiU have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed justice 
Oommends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double trust : 



♦ The character of men or women is perhaps better known by the treat- 
ment of those below them than by anything else, for to them they rarely 
condescend to play the hj'pocrite. 

Gentk Life,* 
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First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 

Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 

Who should against his murderer shut the door, 

Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek — ^hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumx>et-tongaed, against 

The deep damnation of his taking-off ; 

And pity, like a naked new-bom babe. 

Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubim, horsed 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye. 

That tears shaU drown the wind. — ^I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself, 

And fsdls on the other. 

Macbeth, 



HONEST MIKTH. 

Be merry with sorrow, wise men have said. 
Which saying, being wisely weighed. 
It seems a lesson truly laid 
For those whom sorrows still invade : 

Be merry friends ! 

Make ye not two sorrows of one. 
For of one grief grafted alone 
To graft a sorrow thereupon, 
A sourer crab we can graft none : 

Be merry Mends ! 

« * • * * 

Of griefs to come standing in fray. 
Provide defence the best we may ; 
Which done, no more to do or say, 
Come what come shall, come care away : 

Be merry Mends ! 

In such things as we cannot flee. 
But needs they must endurM be, 
Let wise contentment be decree. 
Make virtue of necessity : 

Be merry Mends I 
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Man hardly hath a richer thing. 
Than honest mirth/ the which well-spring 
Watereth the roots of rejoicing, 
Feeding the flowers of flourishing : 

Be merry Mends : 
• • • • • 

AU seasons are to him the spring. 
In flowers bright and flourishing ; 
With birds upon the tree or wing, 
Who in their fashion always sing, 

Be merry Mends ! 

John Hbywood. 

idle mluth. 
Asjy therein sat a lady fresh and fayre. 
Making sweete solace to herselfe alone ; 
Sometimes she song as loud as larke in a3rre, 
Sometimes she laught that nigh her breath was gone ; 
Tet was there not with her else any one 
That to her might move cause of merriment ; 
Matter of mirth enough, though there were none 
She could deyise, and thousand waies inrent 
To feede her foolish humour and yaine joUiment. 

Faery Queen, Book 11., Canto 6. 



OATHS. 

It is an observation of Plutarch (in his Life of Lysander), 
that he who over-reaches by a false oath declares that he fears 
his enemy, but despises his Gk)d. 

Common swearing, if it have any serious meaning at all, 
argues in man a perpetual distrust of his own reputation, and 
is an acknowledgment that he thinks his bare word not to be 
worthy of credit. 

I'll take thy word for faith, nor ask thine oath ; 
Who shuns not to break one, will sure crack both. 

When thou dost tell another jest, therein 
Omit the oaths, which true wit cannot need ; 



* Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 



rAUegro, 
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Pick out of tales the mirtli, but not the sin J 
He pares his apple that will cleanly feed. 
Play not away the virtue of that name 
Which is thy best stake, when griefs make thee tame. 

Geobob Hbbbebt. 

The perjurer's a devil let loose ; what can 

Tie up Ids hands, that dares mock God and man ? 

H. Yattohan. SUex Scintillans. 

But saints whom oaths and vows oblige, 
Ejiow little of their privilege ; 

• • • * 

For if the devil, to serve his turn, 

Can tell truth, why the saints should scorn. 

When it serves theirs, to swear and lie ; 

I think there's little reason why ; 

Else h' has a greater pow'r than they, 

Which 'twere impiety to say. 

W're not commanded to forbear 

Indefinitely at all to swear ; 

But to swear idly, and in vain. 

Without self-interest or gain : 

For breaking of an oath, and lying, 

Is but a kind of self-denying ; 

A saint-like virtue. 

• • • • 

'Tis the temptation of the devil 
That makes all human actions evil : 
For saints may do the same thing by 
The spirit, in sincerity, • 

Which other men are tempted to. 
And at the devil's instance do ; 
And yet the actions be contrary. 
Just as the saints and wicked vary. 

• • • • 

So in the wicked there's no vice. 

Of which the saints have not a spice ; 

And yet that thing that's pious in 

The one, in th' other is a sin. 

Is't not ridiculous, and nonsense, 

A saint should be a slave to conscience, 
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That ought to be above such fiEUicies, 

As £Eur as aboye ordinances P 

• • • • 

A breach of oath is double, 
And either way admits a scrapie, 
And may be, exparte of the maker, 
More criminal than th' injured taker ; 
Por l^t he strains too fsur a yow 
Will break'it, like an o*er-bent bow ; 
And he that made and forc'd it, broke it ; 
Not he that for conyenience took it. 

• • « • 

Will not fear, fayour, bribe and grudge. 
The same case sey'ral ways adjudge ? 
As seamen, with the self-same gale. 

Will sey'ral different courses sail ? 

• • * • 

Does not in chanc'ry ey'ry man swear 

What makes best for him in his answer ? 

• * # • 

Do not your juries give their yerdict 
As if they felt the cause, not heard it ? 
And as they please, make matter of feict ? 
Bun all on one side, as they're packt ? 
Nature has made man's breast no windows 
To publish what he does within doors. 
Nor what dark secrets there inhabit. 

Unless his own rash folly blab it. 

• # • • 

He that imposes an oath, makes it, 

Not he that for conyenience takes it : 

Then*how can any man be said 

To break an oath he never made P 

These reasons may, perhaps, look oddly 

To th' wicked, though th' evince the godly. ]* 

HudibraSf Part 11., Canto 2. 

AiO) if you make a question on't, 
I'll pawn my soul that I have done't ; 
And he that makes his soul his surety, 
I think does give the best security, 

Quoth she, Some say, the soul secure 
Against distress and forfeiture. 
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Is free from action, and exempt 
From execution and contempt ; 
And to be snmmon'd to appear 
In th' other world's illegal here ; 
And therefore few make any account 
Int' what incumbrances they run*t : 
For most men carry things so even 
Between this world, and hell, and heaven, 
Without the least offence to either 
They freely deal in all together. 

Hudihraa, Part III., Canto 1. 



snr. 

LoED, with what care hast thou begirt us round ! 

Parents first season us : then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws ; they send us bound 

To rules of reason, holy messengers. 

Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 

Affictions sorted ; anguish of all sizes, 
Pine nets and stratagems to catch us in. 

Bibles laid open, millions of surprises. 

Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness. 
The soimd of glory ringing in our ears ; 

Without our shame, within our consciences ; 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears. 

Yet all these fences and their whole array. 
One cunning bosom sin blows quite away. 

G. HSRBE&T. 



TEMPTATION. 

How ofb the sight of means to do ill deeds, 
Makes deeds ill done ! 

King John, Act lY. 

At hand was Satan ; ready ere men need. 

If once they think, to make them do the deed. 

Fairfax. TassOy Book IV 

LABOUR. 

Virtue's guard is Labour— ease her sleep. 

Faibpaz. Ta990^ Book II. 
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I HAVE seen it quoted from Aristotle, that the end of labour 
is to gain leisure. It is a great saying. We have in modem 
times a totally wrong view of the matter. Noble work is a 
noble thing, but not all work. Most people seem to ^hinlc that 
any business is in itself something grand : that to be intensely 
employed, for instance, about something which has no truth, 
beauty, or usefulness in it, which makes no man happier or 
wiser, is still the perfection of human endeavour, so that the 
work be intense. It is the intensity not the nature of the work 
that men praise. You see the extent of this feeling in little 
things. People are so ashamed of being caught for a moment 
idle, that if you come upon the most industrious servants or 
workmen, whilst they are standing looking at something which 
interests them, or fairly resting, they move off in a fright, as if 
they were proved, by a moment's relaxation, to be neglectful of 
their work. Yet it is the result that they should mainly be 
judged by, and to which they should appeal. But amongst all 
classes, the working itself, incessant working, is the thing 
dei£ed. Now what is the end and object of most work ? To 
provide for animal wants. Not a contemptible thing by any 
means, but still it is not all in all with man. Moreover in those 
cases where the pressure of bread-getting is &irly past, we do 
not often find men's exertions lessened on that account. There 
enter into their minds as motives, ambition, a love of hoarding, 
or a fear of leisure, things which in moderation may be defended 
or even justified, but which are not so peremptory, and upon the 
face of them excellent, that they at once dignify excessive 
labour. The truth is, that to work insatiably requires much less 
mind than to work judiciously, and less courage than to refuse 
work that cannot be done honestly. For .a hundred men whose 
appetite for work can be driven on by vanity, avarice, ambition, 
or a mistaken notion of advancing their families, there is about 
one who is desirous of expanding his own nature, and the nature 
of others in all directions, of cultivating many pursuits, of 
bringing himself and those around him in contact with the 
universe in many points ; of being a man, and not a machine. 

Friends in Councii, 

EMPLOYMENT. 

If as a fiower doth spread and die, 
Thou wouldst extend me to some good. 
Before I were by frost's extremity 

Nipt in the bud ; 
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The sweetness and the praise were thine : . 

Bnt the extension and the room, 

Which in thy garland I should fill, were mine — 

At thy great doom. 

Geobge Herbert. 

CONTEMPLATION. 

But first, and chiefest, with thee bring, 

Him that yon soars on golden wing,' 

Qxdding the fiery^ wheeled throne, 

The Cherub Contemplation ; 

And the mute silence hist along, 

'Less Phildmel wiU deign a song, 

In her sweetest saddest plight. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 

Gently o'er the accustom'd oak. 

Sweet bird, that shunn'st the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy ! 

Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among, ' 

I woo, to hear thy even-song'; 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 

On the dry smooth-shaven green. 

To behold the wandering Moon * 

Biding near her highest noon. 

Like one that had been led astray 

Through the heaven's wide pathless way ; 

And oft, as if her head she bow'd, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-of curfew sound. 

Over some wide water'd shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar : 

Or if the air will not permit. 

Some still removed place will fit 



As when fayre Cynthia in darksome night 

Is in a noyons cloud enyeloped, 

Where she may find the substance thin and light 

Brakes forth her silver beames, and her bright had 

Discovers to the world discomforted ; 

Of the poor traveiler that went astray, 

With thousand blessings she is herted. 

Faery Queen. 
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TVliere glowing embers throngh the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman's drowsy charm, 

To bless the doors from nightly harm. 

« 

BEAT7TY KO ABMOUB AGAINST LOVE. 

Ladies, though to your conquering eyes 
Love owes her chiefest yictories, 
And borrows those bright arms from you 
With which he does the world subdue, 

Yet you yourselves are not above 

The empire, nor the griefis, of love. 

Then wrack not lovers with disdain. 

Lest Love on you revenge their pain; 

You are not free because you're fair ; 

The boy did not his mother spare. 

Beauty's but an oflfensive dart ; 

It is not armour for the heart. 

Sir Geoboe Ethebeoe. 



EIGHTS OF MEN. 

Fab am I from denying in theory, full as far is my heart from 
withholding in practice (if I were of power to give or to with- 
hold) the reed rights of men. In denying their fiedse claims of 
right, I do not mean to injure those which are real, and are such 
as their pretended rights would totally destroy. If civil society 
be made for the advantage of man, all the advantages for 
which it is made become his right. It is an institution of 
beneficence ; and law itself is only beneficence acting by a rule. 
Men have a right to live by that rule; they have a right to 
justice, as between their fellows, whether their fellows are in 
politic function, or in ordinary occupation. They have a right 
to the fruits of their induslry and to the means of making 
their industry fruitful. They have a right to the acquisition 
of their parents ; and to the nourishment and improvement 
of their ofi^iing ; to instruction in life, and to consolation in 
death. Whatever each man can separately do, without tres- 
passing upon others, he has a right to do for himself; and he 
has a right to a fair portion of all which society, with all its 
combinations of skill and force, can do in its favour. Li this 
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partnership all men have eqnal rights : but not to equal things. 
He that has but five shillings in the partnership has as good 
a right to it as he that has £500 has to the larger proportion. 
But he has not a right to an equal dividend in the product 
of the joint stock. And as to the share of power, authority, 
and direction which each individual ought to have in the 
management of the state, that I must deny to be amongst the 
direct original rights of man in civil society; for I have in 
my contemplation the civil social man, and no other. It is a 
thing to be settled by convention. If civil society be the off- 
spring of convention, that convention must be its law. That 
convention must limit and modify all the descriptions of con- 
stitution which are formed under it. Every sort of legislative, 
judicial, or executory powers are its creatures. They can have 
no other being in any other state of things ; and how can any 
man daim, under the conventions of civil society, rights which 
do not so much as suppose its existence ? Bights which are 
absolutely repugnant to it P One of the first motives to civil 
society, and which becomes one of its fundamental laws, is that 
no man should he judge in his own cause. By this each person 
has at once divested himself of the first fundamental right of 
uncovenanted man, that is to judge for himself and to assert 
his own cause. He abdicates all right to be his own governor. 
He inclusively in [a great measure abandons the right of self- 
defence, the first law of nature. Men cannot enjoy the rights 
of an uncivil and a civil state together. That he may obtain 
justice he gives up the right of determining what it is in 
points the most essential to him. That he may secure some 
liberty, he makes a surrender in trust of the whole of it. 
Gh)vemment is not made in virtue of natural rights, which 
may and do exist in total independence of it; and exist in 
much greater clearness, and in a much greater degree of abstract 
perfection ; but their abstract perfection is their practical defect. 
By having a right to everything they want everything. Go- 
vernment is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for 
human wants. Men have a right that these wants should be 
provided for by this wisdom. Amongst these wants is to be 
reckoned the want out of civil society of a sufficient restraint 
upon their passions. Society requires not only that the passions 
of individuals should be subjected, but that even in the mass 
and body, as well as in the individuals, the inclinations of men 
should be frequently thwarted, their will controlled, and their 
passions brought into subjection. This can only be done by a 
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power oui of themaelves ; and not in the exercise of its fdnctions 
subject to that will and those passions which it is its office to 
bridle and sabdue. In this sense the restraints on men, as well 
as their liberties, are to be reckoned among their rights. For 
as the liberties and the restrictions vary with times and dr- 
cmnstanoes, and admit of infinite modifications^ they cannot be 
settled upon any abstract rule; and nothing is so foolish as 
to discuss them upon that principle. 

BXTBES. 
CHILDHOOD. 

TTappy those early dayes, when I 

Shin'd in my angell-iDfuicy ! 

Before I understood this place 

Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 

But a white, celestiall thought ; 

When yet I had not waJkt above 

A mile or two from my first love. 

And looking back, at that short space. 

Could see a glimpse of his bright face ; * 

When on some gilded cloud or flowre 

My gazing soul would dwell an houre. 

And in these weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity : 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 

My conscience with a sinfall sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 

A sev'rall sinne to ev'ry sense, 

But felt through all this fieshly dresse 

Bright shootes of everkstingnesse. 

O how I long to travail back. 
And tread again that ancient track ! 
That I might once more reach that plaine, 
Where first I left my glorious traine ; 
From whence th' enlightened spirit sees 
That shady city of palme trees. 
But ah ! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way ! 
Some men a forward motion love, 
But I by backward steps would move ; 
And, when this dust foils to the urn, 
In t^t state I came, return. 

H. Yauohan. Silex SeiniilUifis. 
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Why should men love 
A wolf, more than a lamb or dove ? 
Or choose hell-fire and brimstone streams 
Before bright stars and God's own beams ? 
Who kisseth thorns will hurt his face, 
But flowers do both re&esh and grace ; 
And sweetly Hving (fie on men I) 
Are when dead medicinal then. 
If seeing much should make staid eyes, 
And long experience should make wise ; 
Since all that age doth teach is ill, 
Why should I not love childe-hood still ? 
Why, if I see a rock or shelf, 
Shall I from thence cast down myself. 
Or by complying with the world. 
From the same precipice be hurl'd ? 
Those observations are but foul. 
Which make me wise to lose my soul. 

And yet the practice worldlings call 
Business and weighty action all. 
Checking the poor childe for his play, 
But gravely cast themselves away. 
Dear, harmless age I the short, swifb span 
Where weeping virtue parts with man ; 
Where love without lust dwells, and bends . 
What way we please without self-ends. 

An age of mysteries ! which he 
Must live twice that would God's face see ; 
Which angels guard, and with it play, 
Angels ! which foul men drive away. 

H. Yaughan. JSilex ScintiUant. 

Thebe was a time when meadow, grove, and stream. 
The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparell'd in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it has been of yore ; — 
Turn wheresoever I may, 
By night or day. 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more I 
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The rainbow comes and goes. 

And loyely is the rose ; 

The moon does with delight 
Look round her when the heayens are bare ; 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beantifdl and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorions birth ; 
But yet I know, where'er I go. 
That there hath pass'd away a glory from the earth* 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong : 
• • • • • 

All the earth is gay. 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday ; — 
Thou child of joy 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
shepherd boy ! 

Te blessed creatures, I have heard the call 

Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival, 

My head hath its coronal. 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel — ^I feel it all. 

evil day ! if I were sullen 
While 'Earih, herself is adorning 

This sweet May morning ; 
And the children are pulling 

On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm. 
And the babe leaps up on his mother's arm ; — 

1 hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 
But there's a tree of many, one, 

A single field that I have look'd upon. 

Both of them speak of something that is gone : 

The pansy at my feet 

Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

WOHDSWOSTH. 
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CUjnONG. 

A lAAN may be more cuiming than another, but not more 
cunning than all others.* 

EOCHEFOUCAULD. 

The true method of being deceived is to think oneself more 
cunning than others. 

The most subtle of all artifices is the power of cleverly feign- 
ing to faU into the snares laid for us; and we are never so 
easily deceived as when we think we are deceiving others. 

Ibid. 

CUNNING AND DISCEETION. 

Cunning has only private selfish aims, and sticks at nothing 
which may make them succeed. Discretion has large and ex- 
tended views, and, like a well- formed eye, commands a whole 
horizon : cunning is a sort of short-sightedness, that discovers 
the minutest objects which are near at hand, but is not able 
to discern things at a distance. Discretion, the more it is dis- 
covered, gives a greater authority to the person who possesses 
it : cunning, when it is once detected, loses its force, and makes 
a man incapable of bringing about even those events which he 
might have done, had he passed only for a plain man. Discre- 
tion is the perfection of reason, and a guide to us in all the duties 
of life : cunning is a kind of instinct, that only looks out after 
our immediate interest and welfare. Discretion is only found 
in men of strong sense and good understandings : cunning is 
often to be met with in brutes themselves, and in persons who 
are but the fewest removes &om them. In short, cunning is 
only the mimic of discretion, and may pass upon weak men, in 
the same manner as vivacity is offcen mistaken for wit, and 

gravity for wisdom. 

Spectatob. 



HUDIBRAS. — HIS RELIGION. 

For his Eeligion it was fit 

To match his learning and his wit : 



Some have been beaten till they know 

What wood a cudgel's of by the blow : 

Some kick'd until they can feel whether 

A shoe be Spanish or neat's leather ; 

And yet have met after long running, 

With some whom they have taught that cunning. 

ffudibraa, Part II., Canto 1. 

A A 
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'Twas Presbyteiian true blue ; 

For b.6 was of that stubborn crew 

Of errant saints whom all men grant 

To be the true church militant ; 

Such as do build their faith upon 

The holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide aU oontroyersies by 

Infallible artillery ; 

And prove their doctrine orthodox. 

By apostolic blows and knocks : 

Call fire and sword and desolation 

A godly thorough reformation. 

Which always must be carry*d on, 

And still be doing never done : 

As if religion were intended 

For nothing else but to be mended. 

A sect whose chief devotion lies 

In odd perverse antipathies ; 

In fedling out with that or this, 

And finding something still amiss : 

More peevish, cross, and splenetick, 

Than dog distract, or monkey sick ; 

Than with more care keep holy-day 

The wrong than others the right way : 

Compound for sins they are inclined to. 

By damning those they have no mind to ; 

Still so perverse and opposite. 

As if they worshipp'd God for spite. 

The self-same thing they will abhor 

One way, and long another for. 

Free-will they one way disavow; 

Another, nothing else allow. 

All piety consists therein 

In them, in other men all sin. 

MudOroB, Port I., Canto 1. 

NEW LIGHT ; OB, BAIiFHO's CHABACTEB. 

His knowledge was not far behind 
The knight's, but of another kind, 
And he another way came by 't : 
Some call it gifts, and some new-light ; 
A liberal art, that costs no pains 
Of study, industry, or brains. 
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His "wit was sent him for a token, 

Bnt in the carriage crack'd and broken. 

Like commendation nine-penoe crook'd. 

With— To and from my love— it look'd. 

He ne'er considered it, as loth 

To look a gift-horse in the mouth ; 

And very wisely wou*d lay forth 

No more upon it than 'twas worth. 

But as he got it freely, so 

He spent it frank and freely too. 

Por saints themselves will sometimes be 

Of gifts, that cost them nothing, free. 

By means of this, with hem and cough, 

Frolongers to enlightened stuff, 

He could deep mysteries unriddle 

As easily as thread a needle* 

For as of vagabonds we say, 

That they are ne'er beside their way ; 

Whate'er men speak by this new light,* 

Still they are sure to be i' th' right. 

'Tis a dark lanthom of the spirit. 

Which none see by but those that bear it : t 

A light that falls down from on high. 

For spiritual trades to cozen by ; 

An Ignis Fatuus, that bewitches 

And leads men into pools and ditches 

To make them dip themselves, and sound 

For Christendom in dirty pond; 

To dive like wild-fowl for salvation 

And fish to catch regeneration. 

This light inspires and plays upon 

The nose of saint like bag-pipe drone, | 



* The good old cause, which some believe 
To be the dey*! that tempted Eve 
With knowledge, and does still invite 
The world to mischief with New Light. 

Sudibras, Fart m., Canto 1. 

f Yifflon is the art of seeing things invisible. 

Swift. 

X North. James, I love to hear your voice. An Esquimaux would feel 
himself getting civilised under it, for there's sense in the very sound. A 
man's Gharacter speaks in his voice even more than his words. These he 

A a2 
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And speaks through hollow empty soul. 
As through a trunk, or whisp'ring hole, 
Such langoage as no mortal ear 
But spiteful eayes-droppers can hear. 

Sudibraa, Fart I., Canto 1. 

These errors and animosities were so remarkable, that they 
begot wonder in an ingenious Italian, who being about this time 
come newly into this nation, and considering them, writ soof- 
fingly to a Mend of his own country, to this purpose ; that the 
common people of England were wiser than the wisest of his 
nation ; for here the yery women and shopkeepers were able to 
judge of predestination, and to determine what laws were fit to 
be made concerning church-goyemment ; and then, what were 
fit to be obeyed or abolished. That they were more able (or at 
least thought so) to raise and determiae perplexed cases of con- 
science, than the wisest of the most learned colleges in Italy. 
That men of the slightest learning, and the most ignorant of the 
common people, were mad for a new, or super, or re-reforma- 
tion of religion ; and that in this they appeared like that man, 
who would neyer cease to whet and whet his knife, till there 
was no steel left to make it useful. And he concluded his letter 
with this obseryation, *' that those yery men that were most 
busy in oppositions, and disputations, and controyersies, and 
finding out faults of their goyemors, had usually the least of 
humility, and mortification, or of the power of godliness." 

IzAAX Walton. Lifi of Hooker, 



SATYE. 

Satyb is a sort of glass, wherein beholders do generally dis- 
coyer eyerybody's face but their own ; which is the chief reason 
for that kind reception it meets in the world, and that so few 
are offended with it. 

SwiPT. Battle of the Booka—'BretBce. 

If any here chance to behold himself, 

Let l^iTTi not dare to challenge me of wrong. 



may utter by rote — ^but his <Woice is the man for a' that," and betrays or 

dlTolges his peculiar nature. 

Nodes Ambrosiana. 

And with a Yoice 

That seemed the very sound of happy thoughts. 

WonnswosTH. U^Exeurnon. 
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For^ if he sliame to have liis follies known, 
Eirst he should shame to act 'em. 

Bbn Jonson. JSvery Man out of his Humpur — Prologue. 



THE SILENT LOYEB. 

Passions are likened best to floods and streams ; 

The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb. 
So, when affections yield discourse, it seems 

The bottom is but shallow whence they come : 
They that are rich in words, must needs discover, 
They are but poor in that which makes a loyer. 

Wrong not, dear Empress of my heart ! 

The merits of true passion, 
With thinking that he feels no smart. 

That sues for no compassion ; 

Since if my plaints seem not to prove 

The conquest of thy beauty, 
It comes not from defect of love, 

But from excess of duty ; 

For, knowing that I sue to serve 

A saint of such perfection. 
As all desire, but none deserve, 

A place in her affection, 

I rather choose to want relief 

Than venture the revealing ; 
Where glory recommends the grief. 

Despair distrusts the healing. 

Thus those desires that aim too high 

For any mortal lover. 
When reason cannot make them die. 

Discretion doth them cover. 

Yet, when discretion doth bereave 
The plaints that I should utter. 

Then thy discretion may perceive 
That silence is a suitor. 

Silence in love beixays more woe 
Than words, though ne'er so witty : 

A beggar that is dumb, you know. 
May challenge double pity I 
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Then wrong not, dear heart of my heart ! 

My tme though secret passion ; 

He smarteth most that hides the smart, 

And sues for no compassion. 

Sia W. Baxxioh. 

You say I loye not, 'canse I do not play 

Still with your cnrls, and kiss the time away; 

Ton blame me too, because I can't deyise 

Some sport, to please those babies in your eyes : 

By loye's religion, I must here confess it. 

The most I loye, when I the least express it ! 

Small griefe find tongues ; full casks are oyer found 

To giye, if any, yet but little sound ; 

Deep waters noiseless are ; and this we know. 

That chiding streams betray small depths below : 

So when loye speechless is, she doth express 

A depth in loye, and that depth bottomless. 

Now since my loye is tongueless, know me such, 

Who speak but little, 'cause I loye so much. 

Heb&ick. 



WAB. 

Habk ! heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note ? 
Sounds not the dang of conflict on the heath ? 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote. 
Nor sayed your brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants' slaves ? — ^the fires of death. 
The bale-fires flash on high : — ^from rock to rock 
Each yoUey tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 
Bed Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock. 

Lo ! where the Giant on the mountain stands, 
TTia blood-red tresses deep'ning in the sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands. 
And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon ; 
Bestless it roUs, now fix'd and now anon 
Flashing afax, — and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds are done ; 
Eor on this mom three potent nations meet. 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet. 
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By Heaven I it is a splendid sight to see 
(For one who hath no friend, no brother there) 
Their riyal scarfs of ndx*d embroidery, 
Their yarions arms that glitter in the air ! 
What gallant war-honnds rouse them from their lair, 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey ! 
All join the chase, but few the triumph share : 
The Qraye shall bear the chiefest prize away. 
And Hayoc scarce for joy can number their array. 

Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice ; 
Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high ; 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies ; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory ! 
The foe, the yictim, and the fond ally 
That fights for aU, but eyer fights in yain, 
Are met — as if at home they could not die — 
To feed the crow on Talayera's plain. 
And fertilise the field that each pretends to gain. 

There shall they rot — Ambition's honour'd fools ! 
Yes, Honour decks the turf that wraps their clay ! 
Vain Sophistry ! in these behold the tools,* 
The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 
By myriads, when they dare to pave their way 
With human hearts — ^to what ? — a dream alone. 
Can despots compass aught that hails their sway ? 
Or call with truth one span of earth their own, 
Saye that wherein at last they crumble bone by bone ? 

Childe Raroldy Canto I. 

SATAN. 

He, aboye the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

* For he was of that noble trade 
That demigods and heroes made, 
Slaughter and knocking on the head ; 
The trade to which they all were bred ; 
And is like others glorious when 
'Tis great and large, but base if mean : 
The former rides in triumph for it ; 
The latter in a two-wheeled chariot, 
For daring to profane a thing 
So sacred with yile bungling. 

Eudibras, Part I., Canto 2. 



■■^^■»»' 
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Stood like a tower ; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness : nor appeared 
Leas than archangel roin'd, and the ezoess 
Of g^ozy obscured ; as when the son, new risen. 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations ; and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darken*d so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel : but his £eu» 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench'd ; and care 
Sat on his £Eided cheek ; but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge ; cruel his eye^ but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliss), condemn'd 
For ever now to have their lot in pain ; 
Millions of spirits for his faults amerced 
Of heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 
For his revolt, yet fedthfol how they stood. 
Their glory withered : as when heaven's fire 
Hath scathed the forest's oaks, or mountain pines. 
With singed top their stately growth, though bare. 
Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepared 
To speak ; whereat their doubled rank they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose bi'tn round 
With all his peers : attention held them mute. 
Thrice he assay'd, and thrice in spite of scorn. 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth ; at last 
Words, interwove with sighs, found out their way. 

Faradue Zott, Book I. 



LOVE OF B&AVEBY. 

It is the disposition of human nature, always to admire what 
we see is attended with danger and difficulty in others, how 
much soever we may choose ease and security for ourselves. 

Melmouth. JHaioguet, 



SECUaiTY. 

He shall spurn death, scorn fate, and bear 
His hopes 'bove wisdom, grace, and fear; 
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And you all know security 

Is mortal's diiefest enemy. 

Maebethf Act III. 

But 'tis strange : 

And oftentimes, to win us to our liarm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 

In deepest consequence. 

Macbeth. 

A PALSE imagination of plenty comes among the principal 

causes of want; and too gi'eat confidence in things present, 

leads to neglect of future assistance. 

Bacon. 



FAME. 

Fame cannot 
Better be held, nor more attained than by 
A place below the first : for what miscarries 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To the utmost of a man. 

_ Shakspeabe. 

COmrEBSATION. 

And let me tell you, good company and good discourse are 

the very sinews of virtue. 

Walton. Angler, 

One of the best rules in conversation is, never to say a thing 

which any of the company ccui reasonably wish we had rather 

left unsaid ; nor can there anything be well more contrary to 

the ends for which people meet together, than to rest unsatisfied 

with each other or themselves. 

Swift. 

They who have the true taste of conversation, enjoy them- 
selves in a communication of each other's excellences, and not 

in a triumph over their imperfections. 

Spectator, No. 422. 

A GOOD word is an easy obligation; but not to speak ill 
requires only our silence, which costs uJs nothing. 

TiLLOTBON. 

It is a good old rule that our conversation should rather be 
laid out on things than persons. 

Qitotedy Watib^ On the Mind, 
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It is a secret known but to few, yet of no small use in tlie 

conduct of life, that when you fall into a man's oonyersatioii, 

the first thing you should consider is, whether he has a greater 

inclination to hear you or that you should hear him. 

Spectator* 

One thing which makes us find so few people who appear 

reasonable and agreeable in conyersation is, that there is 

scarcely any one who does not think more of what he is al>oat 

to say than of answering precisely what is said to him. The 

cleverest and most complaisant people content themselves "with 

merely showing an attentive countenance, while we can see in 

their eyes and minds a wandering from what is said to them, 

and an ipipatience to return to what they wish to say ; instead 

of reflecting that it is a bad method of pleasing or persuading 

others, to be so studious of pleasing oneself; and that listening 

well and answering well is one of the greatest perfections that 

can be attained in conversation; 

R0CHEFOUCA.ULD. 

In conversation boldness now bears sway. 

But know that nothing can so foolish be, 

As empty boldness : therefore first assay 

To stuff thy mind with solid bravery ; 

Then march on gallant : get substantial worth : 

Boldness gilds finely, and will set it forth. 

Geoboe Hebbebt. 

To have commonplaces of discourse and to want variety* 
is odious to the hearers, and shows a shallowness of thought ; 
'tis therefore good to vary and suit speeches to the present 
occasion, as also to hold a moderation in all discourse, especially 
of religion, the state, great persons, important business, poverty, 
and anything deserving pity. • • • ♦ 

To use many circumstances before you come to the matter is 
wearisome, to use none at all is blunt. ♦ ♦ • 

Bashfulness is a great hindrance to a man both in uttering 
his sentiments, and in understanding what is proposed to Mm ; 



* Shepherd. The great charm o' conversation is being aff oYi any wind 
that blaws. Pleasant conversation between friends is just like walking 
through a mountainous kintra — at every glen mouth the vrun blaws frae a 
different airt. 

Nodes Ambromna, 
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'tis therefore good to press forward with discretion, both in 

' "' ' discourse and company of the better sort. 

'^^ ' Bacon. 






^; 



I TAKE it for a rule, that the natural, and not the aoquixed 
man, is the companion. Learning, wit, gallantry, and good 
bleeding are all but subordinate qualities in society, and are of 
t: i; no value, but as they are subservient to beneyolence, and tend 

j: J:; to a certain manner of being or appearing equal to the rest of 

the company ; for conversation is composed of an assembly of 
men, as they are men, and not as they are distinguished by 
fortune: therefore he who brings his quality with him into 
conversation, should always pay the reckoning ; for he came to 
receive homage, and not to meet his friends. 



Toiler, 



BEFOSE. 

Tell me, thou star, whose wings of light 
Speed thee in thy fiery flight, 
Li what cavern of the night 
Wilt thy pinions close now ? 

Tell me, moon, thou pale and grey 
Pilgrim of heaven's homeless way, 
Li what depth of night or day 
Seekest thou repose now ? 

Weary wind, who wanderest 

Like the world'^ rejected guest, 

Hast thou still some secret nest 

On the tree or billow ? 

Shelley. 

hamlet's abyige to the flayebs. 

Hamlet, Sfeak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue ; but if you mouth it, as many 
of our players do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. 
Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus ; but use 
all gently ; for in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) 
whirlwind of your passions, you must acquire and beget a tem- 
perance, that may give it smoothness. 0, it offends me to the 
soul, to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to 
tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings ; who, 
for the most part, axe capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb 
shows, and noise : I would have such a fellow whipped for o'er- 
doing Termagant ; it out-herods Herod : pray you, avoid it. 
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FWd Player, I iranant, your honour. 

ffamld. Be not too tame neither, but let your own 
be your tutor ; enit the action to the word, tiie word to the 
action ; with this Bpedal obserranoe, that yoa o'entep not the 
modeety of natnre : for anything bo oyerdone is from the pur- 
pose of playing, whose end, both at the first, and now, was, and 
if, to hold, as 'twere the mirror up to nature ; to show Txrtoe 
her own feature, soom her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time, his form and pressure. Now this, ovexdone, 
or come tardy off, though it make the unskilfnl laugh, cannot 
but make the judicious grieve ; the censure of whidi one must, 
in your allowance, o'erweigh a whole theatre of othars. O, 
there be players, that I have seen play, — and heard others 
praise, and that highly, — not to speak it pro£Euiely, that nellher 
having the accent of Christians, nor the gait of Christians, 
pagan, nor man, have so strutted and bellowed, that I have 
thought some of nature's journeymen had made man, and not 
made them well, they imitated humanity so abominably. 

Thb business of plays is to recommend virtue and discoun- 
tenance vice. To shew the tmcertainty of human greatness, 
the sudden turns of fate, and the unhappy conclusions of vio- 
lence and injustice. 'Tis to expose the singularities of pride 
and fiancy, to make folly and fiEdsehood contemptible, and to 
bring everything that is ill under infiEuny and neglect. 

CoLUBB. On the Stage. 



SHAESFEABE. 

Ob sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy's child. 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

rAU^gro. 

AXD he the man whom Nature's self hath made 
To mock herself, and Truth to imitate ; 
With kindly counter binder mimick shade. 
Our pleasant Willy, ah I is dead of late : 
With whom all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also deaded, and in dolour drent. 

Sfensek. Tears of the Muses. 

Hb was not for an age, but for all time ! 
And all the Muses still were in their prime. 
When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm I 



,ii5 
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Nature herself was proud of his designs, 
And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines! 
Whieh were so richly spun, and woven to fit, 
As since, she will youchsafe no other wit. 

Ben Jonbon. 

STTAKSPEABE AlO) UWION. 

• Eab from the sun and summer-gale 
In thy green lap was Nature's darling laid. 
What time, where lucid Avon stray'd, 

To him the mighty Mother did unyeil 
Her awful face : the dauntless child 
Stretched forth his little arms and smiled. 
This pencil take (she said), whose colours dear 
Eichly paint the vernal year ; 
Thine, too, these golden keys, immortal boy ! 
This can xmlock the gates of Joy ; 
Of Horror that,^and thrilling Fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic Tears. 

Nor second He, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstasy 
The secrets of the abyss to spy: 

He pass'd the flaming bounds of Space and Time 
The living throne, the sapphire-blaze. 
Where angels tremble while they gaze, 
He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night. 

Gray. The Frogresa of Foesy. 



FOEnO SPIELIT OF THE GBEEK MYTHOLOOY. 

Onge more to distant ages of the world 
Let us revert, and place before our thoughts 
The face which rural solitude might wear 
To the unenlightened swains of pagan Greece. 

In that fair clime the lowly herdsman stretched 
On the soft grass through half a summer's day. 
With music lull'd his indolent repose : 
And, in some fit of weariness, if he. 
When his own breath was silent, chanced to hear 
A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 
Which his poor skill could make, his fancy fetched, 
Even &om the blazing chariot of the sun, 
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A beardleea youth, who touched a golden lute, 

And filled the illumined groves with rayiahment. 

The mighty hunter, lifting up his eyes 

Towards the crescent moon, with giatefbl heart 

Galled on the lovely wanderer who bestowed 

That timely light, to share his joyous sport. 

And hence a beaming goddess with her nymphs,* 

Across the lawn and through Ihe darksome grove, 

(Not unaccompanied with tunefol notes 

By echo multiplied from rock or cave) 

Swept in the storm of chase ; as moon or stars 

Glance rapidly along the clouded heavens, 

When winds are blowing strong. The traveller slaked 

TTis thirst £rom rill or gashing fount, and thanked 

The Naiad. Sunbeams upon distant hills 

Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 

Might, with small help from &ncy, be transformed 

Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 

The zephyrs fanning, as they passed, their wings 

Lacked not, for love, fair objects whom they woed 

With gentle whisper ; withered boughs grotesque, 

Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary age 

Prom depth of shaggy covert peeping forth 

In a low vale, or on steep mountain's side ; 

And, sometimes intermixed with shining horns 

Of the live deer, or goat's impending beard, 

These were the lurking Satyrs, a wild brood 

Of gamesome deities ; or Pan himself 

The simple shepherd's awe-inspiring God. 

WoBDSWo&TH. The Excursion, Book IV. 



FOBTUNE DISPLAYS Oim VntTUES AlfD 0X7B VIOOBS, AS UGHT 

MAKES ALL OBJECTS APFABENT. 

BOOHEFOVCAULD. 

Febhafs in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Bich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 
duU penury repress'd their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
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Full many a gem of purest rays serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some yillage-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Oromwell, guiltless of his couniay's blood. 

Th' applause of list'ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain, and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o*er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; * 

Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

Gbat. Megy, 

PABTIALITY. 

AsQTSEB, partiality may be observed in some to vulgar, and 
in others to heterodox tenets. Some are apt to conclude that 
which is the common opinion cannot but be true ; so many men's 
understandings of all sorts cannot be deceived ; and therefore 
will not venture to look beyond the notions of the place and age, 
nor have so presumptuous a thought as to be wiser than their 
neighbours. They are content to go with the crowd, and so go 
easily, which they think is going right or at least serves them as 
well. On the other hand some fly all common opinions as 
either false or frivolous. The little many-headed beast id a suf- 
ficient reason to them to conclude, that no truths of weight or 
consequence can be lodged there. Vulgar opinions are suited 
to vulgar capacities, and adapted to the ends of those that 
govern. He that will leam the truth of tibings must leave liie 
common and beaten track, which none but weak and servile 
minds are satisfied to trudge along continually. But com- 
mon or uncommon are not the marks to distinguish truth 
or fedsehood ; and therefore should not be any bias to us in our 



* It was a saying of Theognis that, " Vice is covered by wealth, and 
virtue by poverty," or among men there are some who have their vices 
covered by wealth, and others who have their virtues concealed by poverty. 

Quoted, Spectator^ No. 464» 
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inquiries. We should not judge of things by men's opinions, 
bat of opinions by things. Truth, whether in or out of fashion, 
is the measure of knowledge, and the business of the under- 
standing; whatsoever is besides that, however authorized by 
consent or recommended by rarity, is nothing but ignorance or 
something worse. 

LocKB. Conduct of the Undertianding. 

To have right conceptions about them, we must bring our 
understandings to the inflexible natures, and unalterable rela- 
tions of things, and not endeavour to bring things to any pre- 
conceived notions of our own. 

Loc3Ls. Ibid, 

WITCHES. ' 

Banquo, What are these 

Bo withered, and so wild in their attire, 
That look not like the inhabitants o' the earth 
And yet are on 't. Live you ? Or are you aught 
That man may question ? You seem to underst^d me. 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips. You should be women,* 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 

Macbeth^ Act L 

STOBY-TELLINa. 

STOBY-TELLiNa is not an act, but what we call a '* knack ; " 
it doth not so much subsist upon wit, as upon humour ; and I 
add that it is not perfect without proper gesticulations of the 
body, which naturally attend such merry emotions of the mind. 
I know very well that a certain gravity of countenance sets 
some stories off to advantage, where the hearer is to be surprised 
in the end ; but this is by no means a general rule ; for it is 
frequently convenient to aid and assist by cheerfiil looks and 
whimsical gesticulations. I will yet go further and affirm that 
the success of a story very often depends upon the make of the 
body, and the formation of the features of him who relates it.* 

Swift. 

* Nor, m venture to say, without Bcrutiny could he 

Pronounce her, off-handed, a Punch or a Judy. 

Jngoldsby Zeffendt. 
t Tou ask why Boome diverts you with his jokes, 

Yet, if he print, is dull as other folks ? 
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It seems a matter pretty generally agreed between all tellers 
and hearers of stories, that one party shall work by the rule of 
addition, and the other by that of subtraction. In most narra- 
tives where the relator is a party in the scene, I have remarked 
that the says-I has a decided advantage in dialogue over the 
says-he. Pew people take an underpart in their own fable. 

GUMSESLAND. 

f • 

TKE WORLD. 

I SAW Eternity the other night 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 

AU calm as it was bright ; 
And round beneath it. Time in hours, days, years, 

Driv'n by the spheres. 

Like a vast shadow moved, in which the world 

And aU her train were hurl'd. 

Henry Vaughan. 

Of this fedr volume which we World do name. 
If we the sheets and leaves could turn with care. 
Of Him who it corrects, and did it frame, 
We clear might read the art and wisdom rare ; 
^ind out His power which wildest powers doth tame, 
His providence extending everywhere, 
His justice which proud rebels doth not spare. 
In every page, no period of the same. 
But silly we, like foolish children, rest 
Well pleased with coloured vellum, leaves of gold. 
Fair dangling ribands, leaving what is best. 
On the great writer's sense ne'er taking hold ; 
Or if by chance we stay our minds on aught, 
It is some picture on the margin wrought. 

Drxtmmond. Sonnets, 

Ah ! world unknown ! how charming is thy view, 
Thy pleasures many, and each pleasure new ; 
Ah ! world experienced ! what of thee is told ? 
How few thy pleasures, and those few how old ! 

C&ABBE. Tales — The Sorough School. 

Tii£ only fence against the world is a thorough knowledge 



ofi* 



b. 



Locke. On Education. 



You wonder at it !— This, sir, is the case : 
The jest is lost^unless he print Ms face. 

B B 
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Onoe kick the world, and the world and you live together at 

a reasonable good understanding. 

SwrpT. 

The apparent and the real progress of human affairs are both 
well illustrated in a waterfall ; where the same noisy bubbling 
eddies continue for months and years, though the water which 
froths in them changes every moment. But as every drop in. 
its passage tends to loosen and detach some particle of the 
channel, the stream is working a change all the time in the ap- 
pearance of the fall, by altering its bed, and so subjecting the 
river during its descent to a new set of percussions and rever- 
berations. And what, when at last effected, is the consequence 
of this change ? The foam breaks into shapes somewhat different, 
but the noise, the bubbling, and the eddies are just as violent 

as before. 

Habe. Guesses at Ih*th. 



THE HEAHT. 

Sttrely if each one saw another's heart. 

There would be no commerce, 
No sale or bargain pass : all would disperse 

And live apart. 



G. Hebbebt. 



WATEBFALL. 

And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Eetums in an unceasing shower, which round, 
With its unemptied doud of gentle rain. 
Is an eternal April, to the ground. 
Making it all one emerald : 

* • * * • 

Horribly beautiful ! but on the verge. 
From side to side, beneath the glittering mom. 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 
Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn : 
Besembling, 'mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 

Bybon. Childe Earold, Canto lY. 
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LAW. 

Law's the wisdom of all ages, 

And managed by the ablest sages ; 

Who, though their business at the bar 

Be but a kind of civil war. 

In which th' engage with fiercer dudgenos 

Than e'er the Grecians did and Trojans, 

They never manage the oonl^st 

T' impair their public interest ; 

Or by their controversies lessen 

The dignity of their profession ; 

Not like us, Brethren, who divide 

Our commonwealth, the cause, and side : 

And though w* are all as near of kindred 

As th' outward man is to the inward. 

We agree in nothing, but to wrangle 

About the slightest fingle-fangle ; 

While lawyers have more sober sense 

Than t' argue at their own expense. 

But make the best advantages 

Of others' quarrels, like the Swiss ; 

And out of foreign controversies, 

By aiding both sides, fill their purses ;* 

But have no int'rest in the cause 

For which th' engage, and wage the laws ; 

Nor further prospect than their pay. 

Whether they lose or win the day ; 

And though they abounded in all ages 

With sundry learned clerks and sages, 

Though all their business be dispute 

Which way they canvass ev'ry suit, 

Th' have no disputes about their art, 

Nor in Folemicks controvert : 

While all professions else are found 

With nothing but disputes t' abound ; 

Divines of all sorts and physicians, 

Philosophers, mathematicians : 

The Qalenist and Paracelsian 

Condemn the way each other deals in : 

* The law can take a purse in open court, 
Whilst it condemns a less delinquent for't. 

BuTLEB. Miscellaneous IVioughU. 

B B 2 
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Anatomists dissect and mangle, 

To cut themselves out work to wrangle : 

Ajstrologers dispute their dreams, 

And in their sleep they talk of schemes : 

And heralds stickle, who got who 

So many hundred years ago. 

But lawyers are too wise a nation 
T' expose their trade to disputation ; 
Or make the busy rabble judges 
Of all their secret piques and grudges ; 
In which whoever wins the day, 
The whole profession's sure to pay. 
Beside, no mountebanks, nor cheats, 
Dare undertake to do their feats ; 
When in aU other sciences 
They swarm, like insects, and increase. 

Por what bigot durst ever draw, 
By inward light, a deed in law ? 
Or could hold forth, by revelation. 
An answer to a declaration ? 
Por those that meddle with their tools 
Win cut their fingers, if they're fools : 
And if you follow their advice. 
In bills and answers, and replies, — 
They'll write a love-letter in chancery, 
Shall bring her upon oath to answer ye, 
And soon reduce her to be your wife, . 
Or make her weary of her Hfe. 

ITudibraSf Part HI., Canto 3. 

I OFT have heard him say, how he admir'd 
Men of your large profession, that could speak 
To every cause, and things mere contraries, 
That with most quick agility could turn. 
And retuTD, make knots and imdo them. 
Give fork'd council, take provoking gold 
On either hand, and put it up. These men 
He knew would thrive with their humility. 
And (for his part) he thought he should be blest 
To have his heir of such a sufiering spirit ; 
So wise, so grave, of so perplex'd a tongue. 
And loud withal, that could not wag, nor scarce 
Lie still without a fee. 

Ben Jonson. Volpone. 
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Others believe no voice t' an organ 
So sweet as lawyer's in his bar-gown, 
Until with subtle cobweb-cheats 
Th' are catch'd in knotted law, like nets ; 
In which when once they are imbrangled, 
The more they stir the more they're tangled, 
And while their purses can dispute, 
There's no end of th' immortal suit. 

SudibriUf Part II., Caoto 3. 

Pettifogger, 

Where in all governments and times 
H' had been both friend and foe to crimes, 
And us'd two equal ways of gaining. 
By hindering justice or maintaining ; 
* * • • 

But was a kind and constant friend 
To all that regularly ofiPend ; 
As residentiary bawds. 
And brokers that receive stol'n goods ; 
That cheat in lawful mysteries ; 
And pay church duties, and his fees ; 
But was implacable, and awkward. 
To all that interlop'd and hawker'd, 

Ibid.f Part III., Canto 3. 

YoiJR pettyfoggers damn their souls. 
To share with knaves in cheating fools. 

Ibid,f PartlL, Canto 2. 

CITY. 

The city lies. 
And like a mist beneath a hill doth rise, 
Whose state and wealth, the business, and the crowd, 
Seems at this distance but a darker cloud ; 
And is, to him who rightly things esteems. 
No other in effect th9,n what it seems ; 
Where, with like haste, through several ways they run, 
Some to undo, and some to be undone ; 
While luxury, and wealth, like war and peace, 
Are each the other's ruin, and increase ; 
As rivers lost in seas, some secret vein 
Thence reconveys, there to be lost again. 

Denham. Cooper' 6 Kill, 
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£XPEBIEI70E. 

Regan, 0, SiB, to inlfdl men, 

The injuries that they themselyes procure. 
Must be their schoohnasters. 

Shakspbabs. King Lear. 



THE HAPPY LIFE. 

How happy is he bom and taught 
That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill ! * 

Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, f 
Not tied unto the world with care 
Of public &me, or private breath ; 

Who enyies none that chance doth raise. 
Or vice ; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given by praise ; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good ; 

Who hath his life from rumours freed. 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed. 
Nor ruin make accusers great. 

Who God doth late and early pray. 
More of His grace than gifts to lend ; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend ; 



* Sir H. Wotton's adyioe to a friend designed for an ambassador. — That, 
to be in safety himself, and serviceable to his country, he should always, 
and upon all occasions, speak the truth. It^ seems a state paradox : for, 
says Sir H. Wotton, you shall never be believed ; and by this means your 
truth will secure yourself, if you shall ever be called to any account ; and it 
will also put your adversaries (who will stUl hunt counter) to a loss in all 
their disquisitions and undertakings. 

I. Walton. Lives. 

t Life, that dares send 
A challenge to Ms end, 
And when it comes, say, " Welcome, friend ! " 

Gbashaw. 
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This man is freed from servile bands 

Of hope to rise or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 

And haying nothing, yet hath alL 

Sia H. WoTTox. 

LOST FBIEXDS. 

Since it hath pleased that first and sujfreme Fair 

To take that beauty to Himself again, 

"Which in this world of sense not to remain 

But to amaze was sent, and home repair, 

The love which to that beauty I did bear, 

Made pure of mortal spots which did it stain. 

And endless, which e*en death cannot impair, 

I place on Him who will it not disdain. 

No shining eyes, no locks of curling gold, 

No blushing roses on a virgin face, 

No outward show, no, nor no inward grace, 

Shall power have my thoughts henceforth to hold : 

Love here on earth huge storms of care doth toss. 

But placed above exempted is from loss. 

Bbummond. 

And when I feel, fair creature of an hour. 

That I shall never look upon thee more. 

Never have relish in the fairy power 

Of unreflecting love — then on the shore 

Of the wide world I stand alone, and think. 

Till love and fame to nothingness do sink. 

Keats. 

Surprised by joy — ^impatient as the wind — 

I tum'd to share the transport — O with whom 

But Thee — deep buried in the silent tomb, 

That spot which no vicissitude can And P 

Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind — 

But how could I forget thee ? through what power. 

Even for the least division of an hour. 

Have I been so beguiled as to be blind 

To my most grievous loss ? That thought's return 

Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore 

Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 

Knowing my heart's best treasure was no more ; 

That neither present time nor years unborn 

Could to my sight that heavenly face restore. 

"WOBDSWORTH. 
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Bbeax, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea ! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

well for the fisherman's boy, 
That he shouts with his sister at play ! 

well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 

And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 

But for the touch of a vanished hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 

Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea ! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead, 

Will never come back to me. 



Tknntsox. 



The old house by the lindens 

Stood silent in the shade. 
And on the gravell'd pathway 

The light and shadow played. 

I saw the nursery windows 

Wide open to the air ! 
But the faces of the children 

They were no longer there. 

The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door ; 

He looked for his little playmates. 
Who would return no more. 

They walked not xmder the lindens. 
They played not in the hall ; 

But shadow, and silence, and sadness. 
Were hanging over all. 

The birds sang in the branches. 

With sweet familiar tone ; 
But the voices of the children 

Will be heard in dreams alone ! 



»»i"^Wii )!,*. m"^^\ —v^ — ;« 
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And the boy that walked beside me, 
He could not understand 

Why closer in mine, ah ! closer, 
I pressed his warm soft hand. 



Longfellow. 



The merry merry lark was up and singing, 
And the hare was out and feeding on the lea ; 

And the merry merry bells below were ringing, 
When my child's Laugh rang through me. 

Now the hare is snared and dead beside the snowyard. 

And the lark beside the dreary winter sea. 

And the baby in his cradle in the churchyard 

Sleeps sound till the bell brings me. 

Charles Kingbley. 
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Absbitce, 261. 
Adam and Eve, 835. 
Adversity, 170. 
Advice, 145. 
Affectation, 163. 
Affiection, conjugal, 385. 
Age, 223. 

Agreeableness, 306. 
Alchemy, 168. 
Alps, 27. 

Althea to, 119, 153. 
Ambition, 307. 
Anarchy, 8. 
Anger, 255. 
Antiquity, 122. 
April day, 46. 
Arbour, 46. 
Aristocracy, 135. 
Assistance, 243. 
Associations, early, 104. 
Atheism, 274. 
Athens, 291. 
Authority, 212, 297. 
Autumn, 251. 
Avarice, 102. 

Bakkbupt, 198. 
Beauty, 8, 105, 187. 

— no armour against love, 348. 

— unadorned, 2. 

— unfading, 1. 
Bird, 164. 

Blessings not valued, 24. 
Blind boy, 325. 
Blindness, 326. 
Blossoms, 244. 
Boasting, 296. 
Boldness, 122, 296. 



Books, 336. 

— borrowers of, 29. 
Bravery, love cf, 360. 
Bright qualities, 262. 
Brother, elder, 153; 
Building, 244. 

Business and pleasure, 206. 
Busy man, 239. 

Galu, 253. 
Care, 289. 
Cause, a good, 161. 
Censoriousness, 195. 
Censure, 195. 
Ceremonies, 193. 
Character, 190. 

— a quarrelsome, 190. 

— knowledge of, 340. 

— openness of, 190. 
Charity, 131. 

Chastity, 296. 
Childhood, 350. 
Christmas, 206. 
Churchyard, 14. 
City, 373. 
Cloud, 318. 
Coliseum, 290. 
Combatants, 89. 
Commanders, 60. 
Commons, House of, 820. 
Companionship, 319. 
Companiojis in trouble, 95. 
Company, its influence, 118. 
ComplaiJsance, 192. 
Compliments, 194. 
Conformity, 21. 
Content, 38, 196. 
Conscience, 314. 
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Contemplation, 846. 
Coninuliction, 61. j, 
ControTenies, 44. 
GonTenation, 861. 
Gonntiy life, 164. 
Conning, 44. 
Gonrtesy, 194. 
Coartship, 183. 
CoTetonsoess, 102. 
Creditors, 243. 
Critics, 102. 
Cnekoo, 70. 
Cunning, 358. 
Cariosity, 198. 
Custom, 74, 118. 

Dafvodils, 318. 
Daisy, 168. 
Dea&ess, 140. 
Death, 236. 
» Deathbed, 287. 

Death's final conqnest, 256. 
Defeat, 189. 
Deference, 192. 
Democracy, 333. 
Despair, 196, 241. 
Despatch, 140. 
Dew, 131. 
Diffidence, 261* 
Dirge, 309. - 

— in Cymheline, 29. 
Discretion, 261, 353. 
Disputants, 319. 
Doubt, 231. 
Dress, 128. 
Drunkenness, 67. 

EoovoMT, 207. 

Education, 312. 

Egotism, 240. 

Election, 829. 

Eloquence, 306. 

Employment, 346. 

Enemy, use o^ 87. 

Energy, 121. 

Engagements, 142. 

England, 78. 

Envy, 31. 

Epigram, 254. 

Epitaph on the Marchioness of Win* 

Chester, 310. 
Equality, 29. 
Errors, 44, 107. . 
Evening, 17, 83, 110. 
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Evil, fear o^ 
Example, 24. 
Exile, 284. 
Experience, 374. 
Eyes, 254. 

Fa&bih, 227. 
FaUures, 198. 
Fame, 4, 80, 146, 361. 
— posthumous, 81. 
Familiar faces, 229. 
Fancy, 271. 
FaTours, 105. 
Fear, 147, 240. 
Feet, 289. 
Fickleness, 61. 
Fiction, 323. 
Fiattery, 208. 
Flighty 300. 
Fools, 140. 
Forbearance, 302. 
Fortitude, 196. 
Fortune, 63, 366. 
Frailty, 331. 
France, 130. 
Fraud, 151. 
Friendship, 219. 
Friends departed, 237, 375. 
Frugality, 208. 

Gavino, 152. 
Garden, 339. 
Genius, 206. 
Girdle, on a, 62. 
Gladiator, 223. 
Glory, 23. 
Gold, 117. 
Good servant, 243. 
Grace, 46. 
Grave, 15. 

— early, 293. 
Gravity, 320. 
Greatness, 298. 
Great place, 298. 
Greece, 10. 
Grief, 264. 

Habit, 76. 

Hamlet's advice to the payers, 363. 

Happiness, 263, 287. 

Happy life, 374. 

— insensibilil^, 332. 
Haste, 139. 

Health, 21. 
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Hearty 370. 

Hills, 25. 

History, 276. 

Home, 162. 

Honesty, 137. 

Honour, 25. 

Hope, 147. 

Horror, 46. 

Horsemanship, 45. 

Horses, 153. 

Hospitality, 89, 153, 262. 

Houses, 244. 

Hudibras, his religion, 5. 

Hypocrisy, 65. 

lONORANOB, 233. 
Ill manners, 240. 
Imagination, 270. 
Imitation, 244. 
Impudence, 215. 
Inn, 188. 
Innocence, 332. 
Innovation, 74. 
Intellectual sympathy, 184. 
Interest, 313. 
Intolerance, 239. 

Jealousy, 306. 
Jerusalem, 45. 
Judgment, 120, 321. 
Justice, 65. 

Kindness, 73. 

— unrequited, 74. 
Knave, 319. 
Knowledge, 50. 

— and learning, distinction, 
96. 

Labour, 815. 
Language, 230. 

— technical, 151. 
Lark, 221. 
Late rising, 243. 
Law, 212, 371. 
Learning, 47, 96. 
Liberty, 209. 
Lies, 317. 
Life, 234, 292. 
Light, 325. 

Literature, praise o{, 386. 
Little things, importance of^ 109. 
Loquacity, 247. 
Love, 174. 



Love, forsaken, 285. 
Lovers, 338. 

— daybreak, 258. 
Luxuries, 295. 

Maobeth's soliloquy, 840. 
Man, 31. 

Marriage, 35, 36, 327. 
May morning song, 91. 
Melancholy, 40, 157. 
Mercury, 198. 
Mercy, 64. 
Milton, 120, 365. 
Mirth, 841. 
Moderation, 196. 
Modesty, 320. 
Moon, 18, 91. 
Morning, 19, 84. 
Mountain, 28. 
Music, 280. 

Names, 151. 
Naturals, 153. 
Nature, 275. 
Natui'e and art, 10. 

— pleasure from contem- 

plation of, 87, 804. 
Navigation, 189. 
New lights 354. 
NigM, 19, 112. 
Nightingale, 60. 
Novelty, love of, 189. 

Oaths, 342. 
Obedience, 210. 
Obstinacy, 229. 
Ode. 146. 
Opinions, general, 288. 

Paintinq, 71. 

Pantheon, 120. 

Partiality, 367. 

Partnership, 262. 

Passion, 255. 

Patience, 303. 

Patronage, 231. 

Peace, domestic, 254. 

Pedantry, 94. 

Pettyfogger, 873. 

Philosophy, 48, 244, 293, 297. 

Physic, 91. 

Pleasure, 271. 

Poetic spirit of Greek, mythology, 865. 

Poetry and poets, 58. 
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Politeness, 191. 
FopaUrity, 199. 
Poyerty, 305. 
Praise, 147, 208. 
Prejadioes, 106. 
Pretence, 228. 
Pride, 113, 232. 
Proerastinatton, 113. 
ProdigaUty, 207. 
Profession, 61. 
Progress, 262. 
Promises, 16. 
Proselytes, 189. 
Prosperity, 170. 
Providence, 270. 
Prudence, 208. 
Pyramids, 153 

QUAOKERT, 189. 

Quarrels, 256. 
Quotation, 152* 

Raifbow, 48. 

Reading, 336. 

Recollections, 159. 

Religion, 202. 

Remembrance, 160, 229, 318. 

Repiutee, 103. 

Repayment, 152. 

Repose, 363. 

Reputation, 146. 

Retirement^ 166. 

Return, 261. 

Revenge, 256. 

Reverie of poor Susan, 285. 

Rhetoric, 96. 

Rhyme, 72. 

Riches, 114. 

Rights of men, 348. 

River, 269. 

Rome, 290. 

Rose, 8. 

Rumour, 3. 

Satan, 359. 

Satyr, 356. 

Scandal, 71. 

Science, 103. 

Scoffers, 89. 

Scotland, 80. 

Sea, 217. 

Seasons, the hnman, 837. 

Security, 360. 

Self-control, 200. 



Self-dignity, 199. 

— love, 200. 
Self-knowledge, 201. 

— opinion, 262, 
Senses, 216. 
Shakspeare, 364. 
Shepherd, the passionate^ to his love, 

186. 

Sighs, Bridge of, 99. 
Sights Milton's lamentation for loss 

of, 327. 
SUence, 161, 162, 196. 
Silent lover, 357. 
Sin, 345. 
Sincerity, 227. 
SUnder, 62, 195. 
Slavery, 212. 
Sleep, 124. 
Snow-storm, 226. 
Society, 142, 262, 317. 

— not exclusive, 278. 
Solitude, 196, 276. 

Song, 53, 221, 229, 278, 300, 317- 

Sonnet, 299. 

Sorrow, 266. 

Speech, 155. 

Spirits, 257. 

Spring, 5, 90. 

States, progress o^ 161. 

Stocks, 188. 

Story-telling, 368. 

Studies, 46, 337. 

Success, 195. 

Suitors, 151. 

Superstition, 13. 

Suspicion, 109. 

Swallows, 35. 

Swearing, 342. 



Taoiturkitt, 161, 162. 
Taste, 9. 

— in dress, 131. 
Tears, 7. 
Temptation, 345. 
Thirst, 46. 

Time, 215. 

— killing, 216. 
Tobacco, 108. 
Toleration, 238. 
Trading maxim, 151. 
Travelling, 40. 
Truth, 42, 123. 






Vainglory, 233. 
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Valour and wit, 89. 
Venice, 269. 
Vice, 89, 118. 
Violet, 281. 
Virtue, 247. 
Vision, 355. 
Visitors, 141. 
Voice, 355. 

Wagebs, 198. 
Want, 305. 
War, 358. 
Waterfall, 370. 
Waterloo, 132. 
Weakness, 255. 
Wit» 238. 

— and judgment^ 120. 
Witches, 368. 



Will and deed, 254. 
Wind, 293. 
Winter, 224. 
Wishes, good, 254. 
Woodlark, 78. 
Woman, 33. 

— quick at excuse, 61. 
Words, 156. 

— idle, 240. 
World, 369. 

— a stage, 334. 
Worship, 803. 

Yeas, new, 154. 
Touth and age, 224. 

Zeal, 239. 



THE END. 
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